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T HE firft Edition of the following Work 
was printed in the end of the year 
1775, and in the beginning of the year 
1776. Through the greater part of the 
Book, therefore, whenever the prefent hate 
of things is mentioned, it is to be underftdod 
of the ftate they were in, either about that 
time, or at feme earlier period, during the 
time I was employed in writing the Book. 
To the third Edition, however, I have made 
feveral additions, particularly to the chapter 
upon Drawbacks, and to that upon Bounties; 
likewife a new chapter entitled, The Conch- 
fion of the Mercantile Syfcm; and a new 
article to the chapter upon the expenccs of 
the fovereign. , In all thefe additions, the 


avs the ftate 


prefent fate oj things means r 
in which they were during the year 1783 
and the beginning of the year 1784. 
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N thb fourth Edltionl made no al¬ 
terations of any kind. I no«r # however, 
find rnyfelf at liberty to acknowledge my vefyb 
great obligations to Mr. Henry Hop of Am- 
flerdam. To that Gentleman I owe the moll 
diftin’wt, as well as liberal information, con¬ 
cerning a very intcrefung and Important fob- 
jeft, the Bank of Amfterdam • of winch, no 
primed account had ever appeared to me ia- 
tis^aclory, or even intelligible. The name of 
that Gentleman is to well known in Europe, 
the information which comes from him muff, 
do fo much honour to whoever has been fa¬ 
voured with it, and ray vanity is fo much 
interdied in making this acknowledgment, 
th^t i can no longer tefuie my fell" the plea- 
lure of prefixing this Advertifement to tins 
new Edition of nay Book., 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 

i HE annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally fupplies it with 
all the neceffaries and conveniencies of 
life which it annually confumes, and which cOn- 
fift always either in the immediate produce of 
that labour, or in what is purchafed with that 
produce from other nations. 

According therefore, as this produce, or what 
is purchafed with it, bears a greater or fmaller 
proportion to the number of thofe who are to 
confumfe it, die nation will be better or worfe 
fupplicd with all the necefiaries and conveni- 
encies For which it has occafion, 

But this proportion muft in every nation be 
regulated by two different circumftancesj firft, 
by the flull, dexterity, and judgment with which 
Vol. 1. B its 
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its labour is generally applied ; and, lecondly, 
by the proportion between the number of thofe 
who. are employed in ufeful labour, and that of 
thofe who are not fo employed. Whatever be 
the foil, climate, or extent of territory of any 
particular nation, the abundance or fcantinefs of 
its annual fupply mud, in that particular litua- 
tion, depend Upon thofe two circutnftunces. 

The abundance or fcantinefs of this fupp’y too 
feems to depend more upon the former of thofe 
twocircimidances than upon the latter. Among 
the lavage nations of hunters and fifhers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or lefs 
employed in ufeful labour, and endeavours to 
provide, as well as he can, the necefiaries and 
conveniencies of life, for himfelf, or fuch of his 
family or tribe as are either too old, or too young, 
or too infirm to go a hunting and fifhing, Such 
nations, however,, are fo miferably poor, that, 
from mere want, they are frequently reduced, or, 
at lead, think themfelves reduced, to the necef- 
Fity dime times of direfUy deftroying, and fome- 
times of abandoning their infants, their old peo¬ 
ple, and thofe aftlidted with lingering difeafes, to 
periiii with hunger, or to be devoured by wild 
beads. Among civilized and thriving natibns, 
on the contrary, though a great number of people 
do not labour at all, many of,whom confume the 
produce of ten times, frequently of a hundred 
times more labour than the greater part of thofe 
who work; yet the produce of the whole labour 
cl the Society is fo great, that all are often abun¬ 
dantly iupplied, and a Workman, even of the 
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lowed and pooreft order, if he is frugal and in- 
duftrious, may enjoy a greater fhare of the new 
cdlaries and couveniencies of life than it is pof- 
flfcsle for any favage to acquire. 

T h s csfiifes of this improvement, in the pro¬ 
ductive powers of labour, and the order, accord¬ 
ing to Which its produce is naturally diftnbuted 
among the different ranks and conditions of men 
in the fociety , make the fubjedt of the Firft Book 
of this Inquiry. 

Wh atever be the actual date of the fkiil, 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour is 
applied in any nation, the abundance or fcanti- 
nefs of its annual fupply mull depend, during the 
continuance of tt; j date, upon the proportion 
between the number of thofe who are annually 
employed in ufeful labour, and that of thofe who 
are nut fo employed. The number of ufeful and 
prod>i<dive labourers; it will hereafter appear, is 
every where in proportion to the quantity of ca¬ 
pital dock which is employed in fetting them to 
work, and to the particular way in which it is 
foemployed. The Second Book, therefore, treats 
of the nature of capital dock, of the manner in 
which it is gradually" accumulated, and of the 
different quantities of labour which it puts info 
motion, according to the different ways in which 
it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to {kill-, 
dexterity, and judgment, in the_ application of 
labour, have followed very different plans in the 
general conduct or direction of it; and thofe 
plans have not all been equally favourable to the 
B I greatnefs 
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i«vodu#». grsatncfs of its produce. The policy of forne 
nations has given extraordinary encouragement 
to the- induftry of the country j that of others to 
the induftry of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every fort of 
induftry. Since the downfal of the Roman em¬ 
pire,! the policy of Europe has been more favour¬ 
able to arts, manufaftures, and commerce, the 
induftry of towns; than to agriculture, the in¬ 
duftry of the country. The circumftances which 
feem to have introduced and eftabliftied this po¬ 
licy are explained in the Third Book. 

Though thofe different plans were, perhaps, 
fir ft introduced by the private interefts and pre¬ 
judices of particular orders of men, without any 
regard to, or forefight of, their conferences 
upon the general welfare of the fociety; yet they 
have given occafion to very different theories 
of political oeconomy; of which forne magnify 
the importance of that induftry which is carried 
on in towns, others of that which is carried on in 
the country. Thole theories have had a confi- 
derable influence, not only upon the opinions of 
men of learning, but upon the public conduct of 
princes and fovereign ftates. I have endeavour¬ 
ed, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and 
diftindtly as I can, thofe different theories, and 
the principal effe&s which they have produced in 
different ages and nations. 

To explain in what has confifted the revenue 
of tlie great body of the people, or what has been 
the nature of thofe funds, which, in different ages 
and nations, have fupplied their annual confump- 

tion. 
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tiori, is the objeft ot thefe Four firft Books. J ue 
Fifth and laft Book treats of the revenue, of the 
jbvereign, or commonwealth. In this bock I 
have endeavoured to fhow; firft, what are the 
necefiary expences of the fovereign, or common¬ 
wealth ; which of thofe expences ought to be de¬ 
frayed by the general contribution ol the whole 
fociety j and which of them, by that of fome par¬ 
ticular part only, or ? pf fome particular members 
of it; fecondly, what are the different methods 
in which the whole fociety may be made to con¬ 
tribute towards defraying the expences incum¬ 
bent on the whole fociety, ai}d what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each 
of thofe methods: and, thirdly and laftly, what 
are the reafons and caufes which have induced 
almoft all modern governments to mortgage 
fome part of this revenue, or to contract debts, 
and what have been the effe&s of thofe debts 
upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the fociety. 
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BOOK 1. 

Of the Caufes of Improvement in the produc¬ 
tive Powers of Labour, and of the Order 
according to which its Produce is naturally 
diftributed among the different Ranks of 
the People. 


C II A P. I. 

Of the Oivifion of Labour. 

book rr*HE greateft improvement in the produc- 
J[ tive powers of labour, and the greater 
part of the fkill, dexterity, and judgment with 
• which it is any where directed, or applied, feenj 
to have been the effefts of the divifioc of la? 
bour. ■ • . ... ... a.fel 

The effe£ts of .the divifton of labour, in the 
general bulinefs of fociety, will be more eafily 
underftood, by confidering in what manner it 
operates in fome particular manufactures. It is 
commonly fuppofed to be carried furtheft in 
fome very trifling ones; not perhaps that it 
really is carried further in them than in others of 
more importance: but in thofe trifling manufac? 
tures which are deftined to fupply the fmall 
wants of but a fmall number of people, the whole 
number of workmen mult neceffarily be fmall ; 
and thofe employed in every different branch of 
the work can often be collected into the fame 

workhoufe, 
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workhoufe, and placed at once under the view of 
the ipedator. In thofe great manufactures, on 
the contrary, which are deftined to iupply the 
great wants of the great hody of the people, 
every different branch of the work employs fo 
great a number of workmen, that it is impoffible 
to collefl; them ajl i nto the fame workhoufe, We 
can feldoir* fee tgpre, at one time, than thofe em¬ 
ployed in one Angle branch. Though in fuch 
manufaftures, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, 
than in thofe of a more trifling nature, the divi- 
fion is not near fo obvious, and has accordingly 
keen gaych Ids obferved. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
trifling manufacture; but one in which the diyi- 
fu.m of labour has been very often taken notice 
of, the trade of the pin-maker; a workman not 
educated to this bulinels (which the diyifioy of 
labour has rendered a diffind: trade), nor ac¬ 
quainted with the ufe of the machinery employed 
in it (to the invention of which the fame divj- 
fion of labour has probably given occafion), 
could fcarce, perhaps, with his utmoft induftry, 
make one pin in a day, and certainly could nos 
make twenty. Byt ip the way in which this 
bufinefs is now carried on, not only the whole 
work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part 
are likewife peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire, another ftraights it, a tliird cuts it, 
a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head; to make the head requires 
B 4 two 
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book two or three diftinCt operations; to pat it on, is 

v ...l/L—.> a peculiar bufinefs, to whiten the pins is another; 

it is even a trade by itfelf to put them into the 
paper; and the important bufinefs of making a 
pin is, in this manner, divided into about eigh¬ 
teen dilfinCt operations, which, in lome manu¬ 
factories, are ail performed by diftinCt hands, 
though :ri others the fame man will fometimes 
perform two or three of them, I have feen a 
(brail manufactory of this kind where ten men 
only were employed, and where fome of them 
conl'equenriy performed two or three diftinCt 
operations. But though they were very poor, 
and therefore but indifferently accommodated 
with the necefiary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themfelves, make among them 
about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There 
are in a pound upwards of four thoufand pins of 
a middling fize. Thofe ten perfons, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thoufand pins in a day. Each perfon, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thoufand 
pins, might be confidered as making four thou¬ 
fand eight hundred pins in a day. But if they 
had all wrought feparately and independently, 
and without any of them having been educated 
to this peculiar bufinefs, they certainly could not 
each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one 
pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the two 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thou¬ 
fand eight hundredth part of what they are at 
prefent capable of performing, in confequence of 

a proper 
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aproper divifion and combination of their differ- c 
ent operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the effects 
of the divifion of labour are nrnilar to what they 
are in this very trifling one; though, in many of 
them, the labour can neither be fo much iubdi- 
vided. nor reduced to fo great a fimplicity of 
operation. The divifion of labour, however, fo 
far as it can be introduced, occafions, in every 
art, a proportionable increafe of the productive 
powers of labour. The feparation of different 
trades and employments from one another, ferns 
to have taken place, in confequence of this ad¬ 
vantage. This feparation too is generally carried 
fartheftin thofe countries Which enjoy the higheft 
degree of induftry and improvement; what is the 
■work, of one man in a rude Hate of fociety, being 
generally that of feveral in an improved one. 

In every improved fociety, the farmer is gene¬ 
rally nothing but a farmer; the manufacturer, 
nothing but a manufacturer. The labour too 
which is neceffary to produce any one complete' 
manufacture, is aimoft always divided among a 
great number of hands. How many different 
trades are employed in each branch of the linen 
and woollen manufactures, from the growers of 
the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and 
fmoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dreflf- 
ers of the cloth! The nature of agriculture, in¬ 
deed, does not admit of fo many fubdivifions Of 
labour, nor of fo complete a feparation of one 
bufinels from another, as manufactures. It is 
impoflible to feparate fo entirely, the bufinefs of 

the 
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the .grazier from that of the corn-farmer, as the 
trade of the carpenter is commonly Jbparated 
from that of the lhiirL The fpinner is almoft 
always a diftindt perfon from the weaver; but 
the ploughman, the harrower, the fewer of the 
feed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the 
fame. The occafions for thole different l'orts of 
labour returning with the different feafons of the 
year, it is impoffible that one man Ihould be con. 
ffantly employed in any one of therm This im- 
pofiibilitygf making lb complete and entire a re¬ 
paration of all the different branches of labour 
employed in agriculture, is perhaps the reafon why 
the improvement of the produdlive powers of la¬ 
bour in this art, does not always keep pace with 
their improvement in manufadhires. The raoft 
opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their 
neighbours in agriculture as well as in manufac¬ 
tures j but they are commonly more diftin- 
guifhed by their fuperiority in the latter than in 
the former. Their lands are in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour and expence 
bellowed upon them, produce more in propor¬ 
tion to the extent and natural fertility of the 
ground. But this fuperiority of produce is fel- 
dom much more than in proportion to the fupe- 
riority of labour and expence. In agriculture, 
the labour of the rich country is not always 
much more produdlive than that of the poor; or, 
at leaft, it is never fo much more produdiive, as 
it commonly is in manufadtures. The corn of 
the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the fame degree of goodnefs, come cheaper to 

market 
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market than that of the poor. 1 he corn of Po¬ 
land, in the fame degree of goodnefs, is as cheap 
as that of France, notwithftanding the fup&ripr 
opulence and improvement pf the latter country- 
The com of France is, in the corn provinces, 
fully as good, and in mod years, nearly about the 
fame price with the corn of England, though, in 
opulence and improvement, France is perhaps 
inferior to England. The corn-lands of Eng¬ 
land, however, are better cultivated than thofe oi 
France, and the corn-lands of France are faid to 
be much better cultivated than thofe of Poland. 
But though the poor country, notwithftanding 
the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in dome 
meafure, rival the rich in the cheapnefs and 
goodnefs of its corn, it can pretend to no fuck 
competition in its manufaftures j at leaft if thofe 
manufactures fuit the foil, climate, and fituation 
of the rich country. The filks of France are 
better and cheaper than thofe of England, be- 
caufe the filk manufacture, at leaft under the 
prefent high duties upon the importation of raw 
mk, does not fo well fuit the climate of England 
as that of France. But the hard-ware and the 
cbarfe woollens of England are beyond all com- 
parifon fviperior to thofe of France, and much 
cheaper too in the fame degree of goodnefs. In 
Poland there arc faid to be fcarce any manufac¬ 
tures of any kind, a few of thofe coarfer houfehold 
manufactures excepted, without which no coun¬ 
try can well fubfift. 

This great increafe of the quantity of work, 
which, in confequence of the divifion of labour, 

the 
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0 o o K the fame number of people are capable of per-. 

fdrnbing, is owing to three different tirctirn- 
ftanccs j firit, to the increafe of dexterity in every 
particular workman ; fecondly, to the favirig of 
the time which-is commonly loft in palling frdrtn 
one fpecies of work to another ; and laftly, to 
trie invention of a great number of machines 
which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable 
one man to do the work of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of 
the workman neceftarily increafes the quantity of 
the work he can perform; and the divifioh of 
labour, by reducing every man’s bufinefs to foime 
one Ample operation, and by making this ope¬ 
ration the foie employment of his life, necefia- 
rily increafes very much the dexterity of the 
workman. A common fmith, who, though ac- 
ctiffomed to handle the hammer, has never been 
ufed to make nails, if upon fome particular oe* 
cafion he is obliged to attempt it, will lcaree, I 
am aflured, be able to make above two dr thfee 
hundred nails in a day, and thole too very bad 
ones. A fmith who has been accuftomed to 
make nails, but whofe foie or principal bufinefs 
lias not been that of a nailer, can felcioni with his 
utmoft diligence make more than eight hundred 
or a thoufand nails in a day. • I have feen fede¬ 
ral boys under twenty years of age who had 
never exercifed any other trade but that of mak¬ 
ing nails, and who, when they exerted them- 
felves, could make, each of them, upwards of 
two thoufand three hundred nails in a clay. The 
making of a nail, however, is by no means one 

of 
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of the fimplcft operations. The fame perfpn c 
Mows the bellows, ftirs or mends tlie fire as there 
is occafion, heats the iron, . and forges every part 
of the nail: In forging the head too he is 
obliged to change his tools. The different ope¬ 
rations into which the making of a pin, or of a 
metal button, is fubdivided, are all of them 
much more fimple, and the dexterity of the per - 
fon, of whofe life it has been the foie bufmels to 
perform them, is ufually much greater. The ra¬ 
pidity with which fome of the operations of thole 
manufactures are performed, exceeds what the 
human hand could, by thofe who had never feen 
them, be luppofed capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, the advantage which is gained by 
faying the time commonly loft in palling from 
one fort of work to another, is much greater 
than we fhould at firft view be apt to imagine it. 

It is unpoflible to pafs very quickly from one 
kind of work to another, that is carried on in a 
different place, and with quite different tools. 

A country weaver, who cultivates a fmall farm, 
muff lofe a good deal of time in palling from his 
loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. 
When the two trades can be carried on in the 
fame workhoule, the lofs of time is no doubt 
much lefs. It is even in this cafe, however, very 
confiderable. A man commonly launters a little 
in turning his hand from one fort of employment 
to another. When he firft begins the new work 
he is feldom very keen and hearty j his mind, as 
they fay, does not go to it, and for fome time he 
rather trifles than applies to good purpofe. The 

habit 
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*- habit of fauntering and of indolent carelefs ap- 
j plication, which is naturally, or rather necefiii- 
nly acquired by every country workman who is 
obliged to change his work and his tools every 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty dif¬ 
ferent ways almoft every day bf his life ; render? 
him alrnoft always flothftil and lazy, and inca¬ 
pable of any vigorous application even on the 
rrtoft preffing occafions. Independent, therefore, 
of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this caufe 
alone bufft always reduce considerably the quan¬ 
tity of work which he is capable of performing, 

THiker,' t, and laftiy, every body muft be fen- 
fible how much labour is facilitated attd abridged 
by the application of proper machinery. It is 
uhnecefiary to give any example. I {hall only ob- 
ferve, therefore, that the invention of all thofe 
machines by which labour is fo much facilitated 
and abridged, feems to have been originally 
owing to the divifion of labour. Men are much 
more likely to difeover eafier arid readier me¬ 
thods of attaining any objedf, when the Whole 
attention of their minus is directed towards that 
hrigle object, than when it is difiipated among a 
great variety of things. But in confequence of 
the divifion of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be directed toward*, 
fome one very fmnple objedt, It is naturally to 
be expedted, therefore, that fome one or other of 
thofe who are employed in each particular branch 
oi labour ftioulSi fobn find out eafier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular 
work, wherever the nature of it admits of fuch 

improvement. 
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improvement. A great part of the machines c 
made ufe of in thofe manufactures in which la¬ 
bour is moft fubdivided, were originally the. in¬ 
ventions of common workmen, who, being each 
of them employed in fome very Ample operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding 
out eafier and readier methods of performing it. 
Whoever has been much accuftomed to vifu fuck' 
manufadlures, muft frequently have been fhewn 
very pretty machines, which were the inventions 
of fuch workmen, in order to facilitate and 
quicken their own particular part of the work. 

In the firft fire-engines, a boy Was conftantly em¬ 
ployed to open and fhut alternately the commu¬ 
nication between the boiler and the cylinder, ac¬ 
cording as the pifton either afcended or de- 
t'cended. One of thofe boys, who loved to play 
with his companions, obferved that, by tying a 
firing from the handle of the valve which Opened 
this communication to another part of the ma¬ 
chine, the valve would open and four without his 
affiftance, and leave him at liberty td divert 
himfelf with his play-fellows. One of the 
greateft improvements that has been made upon 
this machine, fince it was firft invented, was in 
this manner the difeovery of a boy who wanted 
to fave 'his own labour. 

All the improvements in machinery, how¬ 
ever, have by no means been the inventions of 
thofe who had occafion to ufe the machines. 
Many improvements have been made by the 
ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when 
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uiofophefs or men of (peculation, whofe trade 
at to do any thing, but to obierve every 
thing; and who, upon that account, are often 
capable of combining together the powers of the 
mbffdiftant and dimmilar objects! In the pro- 
grefs of fociety, phiiofbphjr or fpecv.iatioh be¬ 
comes, like every other employment, the prin¬ 
cipal or foie trade and occupation of a particular 
clats of citizens. Like every other employment 
iod, it is fubdlvided into a great number of 
different branches, each of which affords occu¬ 
pation to a peculiar tribe or clafs of philofo- 
phers; and this fubdivifion of employment id 
phildfophy, as well as in every other buftnefs, 
improves dexterity, and laves time. Each in¬ 
dividual becomes more expert in his own pecu¬ 
liar brahch, more work is done upon the wholbl 
&hd the' quantity' of fcience is confidefably in-i 
Creafedby it* ' ‘ 

It is the great multiplication or the pro¬ 
ductions of all the different arts., in confequence 
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of the divifiori of labour, which qccafions, inj 
wcll-gbyernld fociety, that universal opulence 
which extends itfelf to the loweft ranks of the 
people. Every workman has a great Quantity 
of his own work to difpofe of beyond What 
hitnfelf has occafion for; and every other work¬ 
man being exaftly in the fame fituatiori, he is 
enabled to. exchange a great quantity of his owti 
goods, for a great quantity, of, what, dothes to 
the fame thing, for the price of a great quan¬ 
tity 
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tfty of theirs. He fupplies them abundantly 
with what they have occafion for, and they 
accommodate him as amply with what he has 
occafion for, and a general plenty difiufcs itfelr 
through all the different ranks of the fociety. 

Observe the accommodation of the moft com ¬ 
mon artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and 
thriving country, and you will perceive that the 
number of people of whole induftry a part, 
though but a fmall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all 
computation. The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarfe and 
rough as it may appear, is the produce of the 
joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. 
The fbepherd, the forcer of the wool, the wool- 
comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the 
fpinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dreifer, with 
many others, muft all join their different arts in 
order to complete even this homely production. 
How many merchants and carriers, befides, muft 
have been employed in tranfporting the mate¬ 
rials from fome of thofe workmen to others who 
often live in a very diftant part of the country ! 
how much commerce and navigation in parti¬ 
cular, how many fhip-builders, failors, fail- 
makers, rope-makers, muft have been employed 
in order to bring together the different drugs 
made ufe of by the dyer, which often come from 
the remoteft corners of the world! What a 
variety of labour too is-necefiary in order to 
produce the tools of the meanell of thofe work 4 
men! To fay nothing of fuch complicated ma- 
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ft dt.8 k chines as the (hip of the failor, the mill of the 
friller,' or even the loom of the weaver, let us 
ton fitter only wivat a variety of labour i 
fire in order to form that very Ample machine* 


the (heats with' which the ihepherd clips the 


wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace 


timber.- 


for (melting the ore, the feller of tht 
the burner of the charcoal to be made ufe of in 
the fmelting-houfe, the brick-maker, the brick¬ 


layer* the workmen who attend the furnace, the 
tnill-wright, the forger, the fmith, muft all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce 


them. Were we to examine, in the fame 


rhanner, all the different parts of his drefs and 
hdufelioid furniture, the coarfe linen (hirt which 
he wears next his (kin, the fhoes which cover his 
feet,, the bed which he lies on, and all the dif¬ 
ferent parts Which compofe it, the kitchen-grate 
at which he prepares his victuals, the coals 
Which, hfe makes ufe of for that purpofe, dug 
from the bowels of the earth, and brought to 
him perhaps by a long fea and a long land 
carriage* all the other utenfik of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, the knives and 
forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which 
he ferves up and divides his vi&uals, the dif¬ 
ferent: hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the 
heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and 
the rain, with a! ( l; the knowledge and art requi- 
fite Tor preparing that beautiful and happy in¬ 
vention, without which thefe northern parts of. 


the world could fcarce have 


afforded a very 
comfortable 
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comfortable habitation, together with the. tool? G 
of all the different workmen employed in pro ¬ 
ducing thofe different conveniencies; if we ex? 
amine, I fay, all theft, things, and confider whaf 
a .variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we fhall be fenfible that without the 
afliftance and co-operation of many thoufands, 
the very meaneft perfon in a civilized country 
c,ou!d npt be provided, even according to, what 
we very ialfely imagine, the eafy and fimpk 
manner in which he is commonly accommodated. 
Compared, indeed, with the more extravagaiy: 
luxury of the great, hi? accommodation muff no 
doubt appear extremely fimple and eafyj and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, that the : accommo¬ 
dation of an European prince does not always 
fo much exceed that of an induftrious and frugal 
pealant, as the .accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the ab- 
foiute mafter of the lives and liberties of ten 
thoufand gnaked lavages, 
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Of the Principle which gives occajion to the 
Divifipn of Labour. 

fTTHlS division of labour, from which fo 
JL many advantages are derived, is not ori¬ 
ginally the effect of any human wifdom, which 
fbrelees and intends that general opulence' to 
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^ Which .it gives oecafiOn. It is the neceflary, 
though very flow and gradual confequence of a 
certain propenfity in hurhan nature which has in 
View no fuch extenfive utility 5 the propenfity 
to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for 
Another. 

Whether this propensity be one of thofe 
original principles in human nature, of which 
no further account caft be giveiij or whether, 
as feerhs more probable. It be the neceifary 
conlequehce of the faculties of reafori and Speech, 
It Belongs not to our prefent fubjeft to enquire. 
It is common to 'all men, and to be found in 
ho other race of animals, which feem to know 
neither this nor any other Species of contracts. 
Two greyhounds, in running' down the fame 
-Kare, have fometimes the appeafahce of adting in 
Ibhfie loft of concert. Each turns her towards 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept her 
..when His companion turns her towards hitnfelf. 
i This, however, is not the efledt of any contrafc, 

‘ But of the accidental concurrence of their pal- 
"*lipxis in the fame objed at that particular time. 
Kobody ever law a'dog make a fair and delibe- 
- rate exchange of one bone for another with 
another dogi Nobody ever faw one animal by 
Its geftures and natural cries fignify to another, 
^ this’is mine, that ^oursj I am willing to give 
this Tor’that. When an animal wants to obtain 
foinet]iTng cithq’r of a man or of another animal. 
It'has’ ho other means of perfiiahori but to gain 
the favour ofTliofe WhdFe fervide it requires. A 

' T 1 -i ’k r-'/ . , 4 i,•• . * 

. puppy fawns upon its dam, bnd ’a fp'anfel endea- 

• ' vours 
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vours by a,thoufand at?ra$iqns to engage the c .» f d ?• 
attention of irs matter who is at dinner, when it 
wants to he fed by him. Man fometimes ules 
the fame a,fts With his brethren, and when he 
has no other means of engaging them to a£b 
according to his inclinations, endeavours by 
every feryile and fawning attention to obtain 
their good will. He has not time, however, 
to do this upon every occafion. In civilized 
lociety he ftands at all times in need of the 
eo-operation and affiftance of great multi¬ 
tudes, while his whole life is fcarce fuffieienc 
to gain the friendihip of a few perfons. In 
almott every other race of animals each in¬ 
dividual, when it is grown up to maturity, is 
intirely independent, and in its natural ftate has 
occafion for the affiftance of no other living 
creature. But man has. almott cooftant occa- 
fion for the help of his brethren, and it is in 
vain for him to expert it from their benevolence 
only. He will be more likely to. prevail if he 
can intereft their felf-love in his favour, and 
fhew them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Who ¬ 
ever pfi'ers. to another a bargain of any kind, 
proposes to do tins. Give me that which I 
want, and you ihall have this which you. want, 
is the meanipg of every fueh offer; and it is In 
this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of thofe good offices which 
we ftand in. need of. It is. not from the benevo¬ 
lence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker* 
that we expeft oyr. d i finer, , b.u.t from their 
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B 0 0 K regard to their own'interefc. We addrefs our- 
L-^T:, ,_. felves, not to their humanity but to their felf- 
tevc, and never talk to them of our own 
necefltties but of their advantages. Nobody 
but a beggar chufes to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even 
'a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of \vell-difp6fed people, indeed, 
fupplies him with the whole fund of his lub- 
fiftence. But though this principle ultimately 
provides, him with all the neceffaries of life 
which he has occafion. for, it neither does nor 
‘can provide him with them as he has occafion 
for them. The greater part of his occasional 
wants arc fupplied in the fame manner as thole 
Of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by 
fmrehafe. With the money which one man 
gives him he purchafes food. The old deaths 
which another bellows upon hiiyi he exchanges 
for other old cloaths which fuit. him better, or 
for lodging', or far food, or for money, with 
which he can buy either food, cloaths, or lodg¬ 
ing, as he has occafion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and b.y purchafe, 
that we obtain from one another the greater part 
bf tfloffe mutual good offices which we Hand ip 
need of, lp it is this fame trucking difpofition 
which originally gives occafion to the divifion 
of labour. In a tribe of hunters or fhepherds 
a - particular perfon makes bows and arrows, for 
'example, with more readinefs and dexterity than 
any other. He frequently exchanges them for 
cattle prfpf wehuon with his companions j and 
' ~ ' • he 
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he finds at laft that he can in this manner get 
more cattk: and venifon, thau if he himlelf went 
to the field to catch them. From a regard ta 
his own intereft, therefore, the making of bows 
and arrows grows to be his chief bufinefs, and 
he becomes a fort of armourer. Another excels 
in making the frames and covers of their little 
huts or moveable houfes. He is accuftomed to 
be of life in this way to his neighbours, who re¬ 
ward. him in the fame manner with cattle and 
with venifon, till at laid he finds u his intereft 
to dedicate himlelf entirely to this employment, 
and to become a fort of hcufs-carpencer. Iq 
the fame manner a third becomes a fmith or a 
brazier, a fourth a tanner or dreffer of hides qr 
ikins, the principal part of the clothing of la-:- 
vages. And thus the certainty of being able 
to exchange all that furplus part of the produce 
of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own confumption, for fuch parts of the produce 
of other men’s labour as he may have oc.cafion 
for, encourages every man to apply himfelf 
to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius 
he may polTefs for that particular fpecies of bufi¬ 
nefs. . 

T'HJS difference of natural talents in different 
men is, in reality, much lefs than we are aware 
of; and the very different genius which appears 
to diftinguilh men of different profeffions, when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occa-> 
lions fo much the caufe, as the effed of the 
diyifcm of labour, The difference between the 
C 4 moft 



a o o k. n^tt dtffimilar chara&ers, between a philofopher 
• and '.a common ftreet porter, for example, fcerns 
to arife not fo much from nature, as from habit, 
eiutom, and education. When they came into 
the world, and for the ftrft fix or eight years of 
their existence, they were very much alike, and 
neither their parents nor play-fellows could per¬ 
ceive any remarkable difference. About that 
age, orfoon after, they come to be employed in- 
very. different occupations. The difference of 
talents comes then to be taken notice of, and 
widens by degrees, till at laft the vanity of the 
pfeilofopher is willing to acknowledge fearce any 
- reffcmbiance- But without the difpofidon to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man mnft 
have procured to -himfelf every necefiary and 
convnViency of life which he wanted. All muff 
have had the fame duties to perform, and the 
fame work to do, and there could have been no 
fuch difference of employment as could alone 
give occafion to any great difference of talents; ~ 
As it is this difpofmon which forms that dif¬ 
ference of talents, -fo remarkable among men of 
different profefiions, fo it is this fame difpofition 
which renders that difference ufeful. Many 
tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the 
fame fpecies, derive from nature a much more 
remarkable diftinttion of genius, than what, 
antecedent to cuftom and education, appears to 
take place among men. By nature a philofopher 
is not in genius and difpofition half fo different 
from a ftreet porter, as a maftiff is from a grey- 
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laft from a fhepherd’s dOgV Thofe different 
tribes'.of animals, however, though alt Of ■ the * i 
fame fpeeies, are of fcarce any ufe to one 
another. The ftrength of the maftlff is" riot;" 
in the leaft, ffbpported either by the fwiftnefs of' 
the greyhound, or by the lagacity of the fpaniel, ’ 
or by the "docility of the Ihepherd’s dog. The . 
effects of thbfe different genktfes and taientsy fbr' 
want of the power or difpofttion to barter and ex¬ 
change, cannot be broughr into a common ftock*v 
and do not in the leaft contribute to the better - 
accommodation and conventeocy of the fpecies. 
Each animal is Hill obliged to fupport and dee 
fend itfelf, ; Separately and independently,:.arid •. 
derives no fort of advantage from that variety of 
talents with which nature has diftinguiflied its 
fellows. Among men, on the contrary, the moffc • 
diffimilar geniufes are of ufe to one another j the 
different produces of their rcfpe&ive talent®, by ; 
the general difpofition to truckt, barter, and ex-. ‘ 
change, being brought, as if,were, imo:a:corn~- 
mon ftock,'where every man may purchafe what¬ 
ever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occafion for', > - •- m ■ '■ nq • 'h 
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'■That .the Dfai/ion of Labour fa limited by the 
Extent of the Market. 


book A S it is the power of exchanging that gives 
t , f occafion to the divifion of labour, fo the 
extent of this divifion mult always be limited by 
$he extent of that power, qr> in other words, by 
the extent of the market. When the market is very 
fmall, no perfon can have any encouragement to 
dedicate himfelf entirely to one employment, 
for want of the power to exchange all that fur- 
plus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own confumption, 
for fuels parts of the produce of other men's 
labour as he has occafion for. 

T jhere are fome forts of induftry, even of die 
loweft kind, which can be carried on no where 
but in a great town. A porter, for example, can 
find employment and fubliftence in no other 
place. A village is by much too narrow a 
fpherc for him; even an ordinary market town 
is lcarce large enough to afford him conftant 
occupation. In the lone houles and very fmall 
villages which are fcattered about in fo defert a 
country as the Highlands of Scotland, every 
farmer muff be butcher, baker and brewer for 
his own family. In fuch fituations we can lcarce 
expedt to find even a fmith, a carpenter, or a 
mafon, within lefs than twenty miles of another 
of the fame trade. The fcattered families that 
2 live 
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live at eight or ten miles diftance from the 
neareft of them, maft learn to perform them- 
felves a great number of little pieces of work, 
for which, in more populous countries, they 
would call in the affiftance of. tliofe workmen. 
Country workmen are altnoft every where obliged 
to apply themfelves to all the different branches 
of induftry that have fo much affinity to one 
another as to be employed about the fame fort 
of materials. A country carpenter deals in every 
fort of work that is made of wood : a Country 
fmith in every fort of work that is made of iron. 
The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, 
as well as a wheel-wright, a plough-wright, a 
cart and waggon maker. The employments of 
the latter are ftill more various. It is impoffible 
there fhould be fuch a trade as even that of a 
nailer in the remote and inland parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at 
the rate of a thoufand nails a day, and three 
hundred, working days in the year, will make 
three hundred thoufand nails in the year. But 
in fuch a fituation it would be impoffible to 
difpofe of one thoufand, that is, of one day’s 
work in the year. 

As by means of water-carriage a more exten- 
live market is opened to every fort of induftry 
than what land-carriage alone can afford it, fo it 
is upon the fea-coaft, and along the banks of na¬ 
vigable rivers, that induftry of every kind natu¬ 
rally begins to fubdivide and improve itfelf, and 
it. is frequently not till a long time after that 

thofe 
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: thofe improvements extend themfelves to the ini 


land parts of r.he country, A broad-wheeled 
waggon, attended-by- two men, and drawn by 
eight horfes, in about fix weeks time.carries and 
brings back between London and Edinburgh 
near four ton weight of goods. In about the 
fame time a (hip navigated by fix or eight men, 
and failing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. Six or eight 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage. 
Can carry and bring back in the lame time the 
fame, quantity of goods between London and 
Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, at¬ 
tended by a hundred men, and drawn by four 
hundred horfes. Upon two hundred tons of 
goods, therefore, carried by the cheapeft land- 
carriage from London to Edinburgh, there muft 
be charged the maintenance of u hundred men 
for three weeks, and both the maintenance, and, 
what is nearly equal to the maintenance*, the 
wear and tear of four hundred hories as well as 
of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the fame 
quantity of goods carried by water, there is to 
be charged only the maintenance of fix or eight 
men, and the wear and tear of a fhip of two 
hundred tons burden, together with the value of 
the fuperior rifle, or the difference of the info- 
rance between land and water-carriage. Were 
there no other communication between thofe 
two places, therefore, but by land ^Carriage, as no 
goods could be.tranfported from the one to the 
other, except fqch whole-price was very confi- 

derable 
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rable in proportion to their weight, they could 
carry on but a. fmaH part of that commerce 
which at prefent fubfifts between them, and ecm- 
fequently couid give but a final 1 part of that en¬ 
couragement which they at prefent mutually af¬ 
ford to each other’s induftry, There could be 
little or no commerce of any kind between the 
diftanc parts of the world. What goods could 
bear the expence of land-carriage between Lon¬ 
don and Calcutta? Or if there were any fo pre¬ 
cious as to be able to fupport this expence, with 
what fafety could they be tranfporced through 
the territories of fo many barbarous nations? 
Thofe two cities, however, at prefent carry on a 
very confiderable commerce with each other, and 
by mutually affording a market, give a .good 
deal of encouragement to each other’s induftry; 

Since fuch, therefore, are the advantages of 
water-carriage, it is natural that the firft" im¬ 
provements of art and induftry iliould be- made 
■where this conveniency opens the whole world 
for a market to the produce of every fort of la¬ 
bour, and that they ihould always be rViufeh iafer 
in extending themfelves info the inland parts df 
the country. The inland pans of the €oQntfy 
can for a long time have no other market for the 
greater part of their goods, ' but the etftmtfy 
which lies round about themj and feparate^them 
from the fea-coaft, and the great navigabit ri¬ 
vers. The extent of their market} therefore, 
muft for a long time be in proportion tt> the 
riches and populoufnefs ofAhatcountryr^nd'Con- 
lequently their improvement r»uft always brpof- 
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tenor to the improvement of that country. In 
our North American colonies the plantations 
have conftantly foil wed either the fea-coafl or 
the banks of the navigable rivers, and have 
Scarce any where extended themfelves to any 
conilderable diftaace from both. 

X h e nations that, according to the bell 
authenticated hillory, appear to have been firft 
civilized, were thofe that dwelt round the coaft 
of the Mediterranean fea. That fea, by far the 
greateft inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor confeqwently any waves except 
Inch as are cached by the wind only, was, by the 
imoothneis of its furface, as well as by the mul¬ 
titude of its iflands, and the proximity of its 
neighbouring fhores, extremely favourable to the 
infant navigation of the world ; when, from their 
ignorance of the compals, men were afraid to 
quit the view of the coaft, and from the imper¬ 
fection of the art of (hip-building, to abandon 
themfelves to the boilterous waves of the ocean. 
To pafs beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, 
to fail out of the Streights of Gibraltar, was, in 
the antient world, long confidered as a moft 
wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. 
It was late before even the Phenicians and Car¬ 
thaginians, the moft fkilful navigators and ftiip- 
builders of thofe old times, attempted it, and 
they were for a long time the only nations that, 
did attempt it. 

Op all the countries on the coaft of the Medi¬ 
terranean fea, Egypt feerns to have been the firft 
in which either agriculture pr manufactures were * 

cultivated 



cultivated and improved to any confiderable 
degree. Upper Egypt extends itfelf nowhere 
above a few miles from the Nik, and in Lower 
Egypt that great river breaks itfelf into many 
different canals, which, with the aififtance of a 
little art, feem to have afforded a communica¬ 
tion by water-carriage, not only between ail the 
great towns, but between all the confiderable 
villages, and'even to many farm-houfes in the 
country; nearly in the fame manner as the Rhine 
and the Made do in Holland at prefent. The 
extent and eafrnefs of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal caufes of the early 
improvement of Egypt* 

The improvements in agriculture and manu¬ 
factures feem likewife to have been of very great 
antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies, and in fome of the eaftern provinces of 
China j though the great extent of this antiquity 
is not authenticated by any hiftories of whofe 
authority we, in this part of the world, are well 
allured. In Bengal the Ganges and feveral other 
great rivers form a great number of navigable 
canals in the fame manner as the Nile does in 
Egypt- In the Eaftern provinces of China too, 
feveral great rivers form, by their .different 
branches, a multitude of canals, and by commu¬ 
nicating with one another afford an inland navi¬ 
gation much more extenfive than that either.of 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both uf 
them put together. It is remarkable that neither 
the antient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor die 
Chinefe, encouraged foreign commerce, but 

feem 
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» o^o k feetn all to have derived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation, 

Ai.l the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
part of Afia which lies any conftderable way 
north of the Euxine and Cafpian leas, the antient 
Scythia, the modern Tartary and Siberia, feem 
in all ages of the world to have been in the fame 
barbarous and uncivilized Hate in which we find 
them at prefcnt. The lea of .Tartary is the fro¬ 
zen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though fome of the greateft rivers in the world 
run through that country, they are at too great a 
diftance from one another to carry commerce 
and communication through the greater part of 
it. There arc in Africa none of thole great in¬ 
lets, fuch as the Balric and Adriatic teas in 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine leas in 
both Europe and Afia, and the gulphs of Arabia, 
Perfia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Afia, to 
carry maritime commerce into the interior parts 
of that great continent: and the great rivers of 
Africa are at too great a diftance from one ano¬ 
ther to give occafion to any confiderable inland 
navigation. The commerce befides which any 
nation can carry on by means of a river which 
does not break itfelf into any great number of 
branches or canals, and which runs into another 
territory before it reaches the lea, can nev er be 
very confiderable ; becaufe it is always in the 
power of the nations who poflefs that other terri¬ 
tory to obftruft the communication between the 
upper country and the fca. The navigation of 
the Danube is of very little ufe to the different 
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fetes of Bavaria, Auftria and Hungary, in com¬ 
panion of what it would be if any of them pof- 
feffed the whole of its courfe till it fails into the 
Black Sea. * 


C H A P. IV. 

Of the Origin and life of Money. 

HEN the divifion of labour has been 
once thoroughly eftablifhed, it is but a 
very fmall part of a man’s wants which the pro¬ 
duce of his own labour can fupply. Pie fuppiies 
the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
furplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own conftimp’r-'on, 
for fuch parts of the produce of other men’s la¬ 
bour as he has occafion for. Every man thus 
lives by exchanging, or becomes ir. forne mea¬ 
ly re a merchant, and the fociety itfelf grows to 
be what is properly a commercial fociety. i 
But when the divifion of labour fir if began to 
take place, this power- of exchanging mull fro 
quendy have been very much clogged and em- 
barralfed in its operations. One man, we fbail 
kippofe, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himlelf has occafion -for, while another has 
lets. The former consequently would be glad to 
difpoie of, and the latter -to purehafe, a. part of 
this Superfluity. But if this latter Ihouid chance 
to have nothing that the former Hands-in need 
of, no exchange can be made between.; them. 
Vou I. D The 
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O f. r The ^butcher has. more,meat in his fhop than; he 
hii.uieif can confume, and the brewer and the 
barter would: each of them be will ing to purchafe 
a part of it. But they have nothing to. offer in-' 
exchange, except the different productions of 
their refpeftive trades, and the butcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which hq 
ha* immediate occafion for. No exchange can,, 
in this cafe, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his cuftomers ; and 
they,are .all of them thus mutually^ lefsService¬ 
able to one another. In order to ayoid the in- 
cony'eniency of iuch fituations, every prudent, 
nun in every period of focietv, after the firfi 
eftabliiEment of the divifion of labpur, muft na- ? , 
turajly haye endeavoured to manage his affairs im 
fxicji a manner, as to have at all drags by him, 
des the peculiar produce of his own induftiy ?1 
a certain quantity of fome one commodity or 
othyr, fuch as he imagined few people would be 
lijtefy to refufe in exchange for the produce of 
their induftry. me ■ sad •* 

Many different commodities, it is probable, 
were fuccefiively both thought of and employed 
for this, purpofe. In the rude ages of foeiety, 
cattle are laid to have been the common inftru-.: 
mens of commerce ; and, though they muft have 
been, a moft inconvenient one, yet in old times 
we find things were frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given in- 
exchange for them. ' The armour of Diomede,, 
fays^ Homer, colt only nine oxen } but: that of 
Glaucus.cott an hundred oxen,. Salt is laid, to 
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common inftrument of commerce arid ex¬ 
changes in Abyflinia; a fpecies of fhelis in fome 
parts of the coaft of India j dried cod at New¬ 
foundland} tobacco in Virginia } fugar in fome 
of our Weft India colonies} hides or drefled lea¬ 
ther in fome other countries} and there is at this 
day a village in Scotland where it is not uncom¬ 
mon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails in- 
ftead of money to the baker’s drop or the ale- 
houfe. 

Ik ail countries, however, men feem at lait to 
have been determined by irrefiftible reafons to 
give the preference, for this employment, to me¬ 
tals above every other commodity. Metals can 
not only be kept with as little lofs as any other 
commodity, fcarce any thing being lefs perifh- 
able than they are, but they can likewife, with¬ 
out any lofs, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fufion thofe parts can eafily be re¬ 
united again; a quality which no other equally 
durable commodities pofiefs, and which more 
than any other quality renders them fit to be the 
inftruments of commerce and circulation. The 
man who wanted to buy fait, for example, and 
had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for 
it, muft have been obliged to buy fait to the 
value of a whole ox, or a whole iheep at a time. 
He could feldom buy lefs than this, becaufe 
what he was to give for it could feldom be di¬ 
vided without lofs i and if he had a mind to 
buy more, he merit, for the lame reafons, have 
been obliged to buy double or triple the quan¬ 
tity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or 
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b o k ° k of two or three fheep. If, on the contrary, in- 
W-v—' ftead'of lb cep or oxen, he had metals to give in 
exchange for it, he could eafily proportion the 
quantity of the metal to the precife quantity of 
the commodity which he had immediate occa¬ 
sion for,. 

Different metals have been made ufe of by 
different nations for this purpofe. Iron was the 
cotwmoa inftrument of commerce among the art- 
tiCrit Spartans; copper among the antient Ro¬ 
mans y and gold and filver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

1 hose metals Item originally to have been 
rtl'ade ufe of for this purpofe in rude bars, with¬ 
out any damp or coinage. Xhus we are told by 
Pliny *, upon the authority of Timscus, an an¬ 
tient hiftorian, that, til! the time of Servius Tul¬ 
lius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made ufe of undamped bars of copper, to pur- 
chafe whatever they had occafion for. Thefe 
rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the 
function of money. 

The ufe of metals in this rude (fate was at¬ 
tended with two very confiderable ineonvenien- 
cies.i'Hrft, wich the trouble of weighing ; and, 
Koditdly, with that of affaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a imali difference in the 
quantity makes a great difference in the value, 
even the bofinefs of weighing, with proper exafl- 
hefs, requires at lead very accurate weights and 
icMesT" The weighing of gold in particular is an 

ulcd:, Hi*. Nat. lib. 33 » cap. 3 .' -. ■ «^ 
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operation of fome nicety. In the coarfer metals, 
indeed, where a fmall error would be of little 
confequence, lefs accuracy would, no doubt, be 
neceffary. Yet we fbould find it exceflivcly 
troublefome, if every time a poor man had oc- 
caftan either to buy or fell a farthing’s worth 
of goods, he was obliged to weigh the far¬ 
thing. The operation of affaying is ftill more 
difficult, ftill more tedious, and, unlefs a pare 
of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, 
with proper diffolvents, any conclufion that 
can be drawn from it, is extremely uncertain. 
Before the inftitution of coined money, how¬ 
ever, unlefs they went through this tedious 
and difficult operation, people muft always 
have been liable to the groffeft frauds and 
impositions, and inftead of a pound weight, of 
pure fijver, or pure copper, might receive in ex¬ 
change for their goods, an adulterated compoli- 
tion of the .coarfeft and cheapeft materials, which 
had, however, in their outward appearance, been 
made to refemble thofe metals. To prevent 
Inch abufes, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby 
to encourage all forts of induftry and commerce, 
it has been found neceffary, in all countries that 
have made any confiderable advances towards, 
improvement, to affix a public ftamp upon cer¬ 
tain quantities of fuch particular metals, as were 
in thofe countries commonly made ufe of to pur- 
chafe goods. Hence the origin of coined mo¬ 
ney, and of thofe public offices called mints j 
inftitutions exactly of the fame nature with thole 
of the aulnagers and ftampmafters of woollen 
D 3 and 
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and linen doth. All of them are equally meant 
to afcertain, by means of a public ftamp, the 
quantity and uniform goodnefs of rhofe different 
commodities when brought to market. 

The firft public ftamps of this kind that > *re 
affixed to the current metals, feem in many tes 
to have been intended to afcertain, what it was 
both moft difficult and rrjoft important to afcer¬ 
tain, the goodnefs or finenefs of the metal, and 
to have rdernbled the fterling mark which• is 
at pfelent affixed to plate and bars of filver, or 
the Spaniffi mark which is feme times affixed to 
ingots of gold, and which being (truck only 
upon one fide of the piece, and not covering 
the whole furface, afeertains the finenefs, but not 
the weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to 
Ephron the four hundred fhekels of filver which 
he had agreed to pay for the field of Machpelah. 
They are laid however to be the current money 
of the merchant, and yet are rfeebived by weight 
and not by talc, in the fame manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of filver are at prefent. The re¬ 
venues of the antient Saxon kings of England 
are faid to have been paid, not in money but in 
kind, that is, in victuals and provifions of all 
forts. William the Conqueror introduced the 
cuftom of paying them in money. This money, 
however, was, for a long time, received at the 
exchequer, fcy weight and not by tale. 

The inconyeniency and difficulty of weighing 
thofe metals with exadtnefs gave occafion to the 
infiitution of coins, of which the ftamp, covering 
entirely both fities of the piece and fomerimes 
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the edges too, was fuppoftd to alcertain not only c T,* **• 
the finenefs, but the weight of the metal. Such 
coins, therefore, were received by tale as at pre¬ 
lent, without the trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of thofe coins feem ori¬ 
ginally to have expreffed the weight or quantity 
of metal contained in them* In the time of 
Servius Tullius, who firft coined money at 
Rome, the Roman As or Pondo contained a 
Roman pound of good copper. It was-divided 
in the fame manner as our Troyes pound, into 
twelve ounces, each of which contained a real 
ounce of good copper. The Englilli pound 
ttc-rling, in the time of Edward I., contained a 
pound, Tower weight, of filver of a known fine¬ 
nefs. The Tower pound leems to have been 
fomething more than the Roman pound, and 
home:hing lefs than the Troyes pound. This 
laft was not introduced into the mint of England 
till the 18th of Henry VIII. The French livre 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 

Troyes weight, of filver of a known finenefs. 

The fair of Troyes in Champaign was at that 
time frequented by all the nations of Europe, 
and the weights and meafures of fq famous a 
market were generally known and efteeroed. 

The Scots money pound contained, from, the 
time of Alexander the Firft to that of Robert 
Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame weight And 
finenefs with the Englilli pound fterling. Eng- 
lilh, French, and Scots pennies too,, contained 
all of them originally a real pennyweight of fil¬ 
ver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and rhe two- 
D 4 hundred- 
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hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound* The.CbiVr: 
jing too leetns originally to have been the deno¬ 
mination of a weight. fVben wheat is at twelve 
/hillings the quarter , fays an antient ilatute of : 
Henry III. then waft el bread of a farthing /hall 
weigh eleven /hillings and four pence , The pro¬ 
portion, however, between the Hulling and either 
the penny on the one hand, or the pound on the 


fo conftant and 
penny and the 


other, feems not to have been 
uniform as that between the 
pound. During the firft race of the kings of 
France., the French fou or (hilling appears upon 
different occafions to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the ancient 
Saxons a (hilling appears at one time to have 
contained only five pennies, and it is not impro¬ 
bable that it may have been as variable among 


them as 
Franks. 


among 


their neighbours, the antient 
From the time of Charlemagne among 
the French, and from that of ’William the Con¬ 
queror among the Englifh, the proportion be¬ 
tween the pound, tire Hulling* and the penny, 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at pro- 
fent, though the value of each has been very dif¬ 
ferent. For in every country of the world, I 
believe, the avarice and injuftice of princes and 
fovereign Hates, abufing the confidence of their 
fubjefls, have by degrees diminifhed the real 
quantity of metal, which had been originally 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the 
latter ages of the Republic, was reduced to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value, and, in- 
Head of weighing 'a pound, came to weigh only 

half 
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half an ounce. The Elnglifh pound and penny c ” V A 
contain at prefent about a third only ; the Scots 
pound and penny about.a thirty-fixth; and the 
French pound and penny about a fixty-fixth 
part of their original value. By means of thole 
operations the princes and fovereign Hates which 
performed -them were enabled, in appearance, to 
pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements 
with a fmaUer quantity of filver than would 
othcrwife have been requifite. !t was indeed in 
appearance only ; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 

All other debtors in the Hate were allowed the 
fame privilege, and might pay with the fame 
nominal fum of the new < ad debafed coin what¬ 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such ope¬ 
rations, therefore, have always proved favourable 
to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
have fometimes produced a greater and more 
univerfal revolution in the fortunes of private 
perl'ons, than could have been occafioned. by a 
very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become 
in all civilized nations the univerfal inftrument 
of commerce, by the intervention of which goods 
of all kinds are bought and fold, or exchanged 
for one another. * 

What are the rules which men naturally ob- 
ferve in exchanging them either for money or for 
one another, I Hi all now proceed to examine. 

Thefe rules determine what ‘may be called the 
relative or exchangeable value of goods. 

j . " ■' , ' U ' ' ' " Th£ 
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B o o k The word value, it is to be obferved, has 
two different meanings, and fometimes expreiTes 
the utility of fome particular object, and fome¬ 
times the power of purebafing other goods which 
the poffeffion oi that objedt conveys. The one 
maybe called *' value in ufe;” the other, “ value 
“ in exchange.” The things which have the 
greatefl; value in ufe have frequently little or no 
value in exchange; and, on the contrary, thbfe 
which have the greateft value in exchange have 
frequently little or no value in ufe. Ncthing is 
more ufefui than water: but it will purchafe 
■icarce any thing; fearce any thing can be had 
in exchange for it. A diamond, on the coh- 
rrary, has fcarce any value in ufe; but a very 
great quantity of other goods may frequently be 
had in exchange for it. 

In order to inveftigate the principles which 
regulate the exchangeable value of commodities, 

1 jfhall endeavour to fhew, 

First, what is the real meafure of this ex¬ 
changeable value; or, wherein con fill; the real 
price of all commodities. 

Secondly, what are the different parts of 
which this real price is compofed or made up. 
And, laftly, what arc the different cirdutjrt- 
ftanccs which fometimes raife fome Or all of 
thefe different parts of price above, and fome¬ 
times fink them below their natural or ordinary 
rate; or, what are the coufes which fometimes 
hinder the market price, that is, the affuaTpriee 
of commodities, from coinciding exactly with 
wh^t may be called their natural price. 

I SHAT, i. 
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I small endeavour to explain, as fully and 
diftinftly as I can, thofe three fubjefts in the 
three following chapters, for which I mull vfcry 
earneftly entreat both the patience and attention 
of the reader: his patience in order to examine 
a detail which may perhaps in feme places ap¬ 
pear unneceffarily tedious ; and his attention in 
order to underftand what may, perhaps, after 
the fulled; explication which I am capable of 
giving of it* appear Hill in feme degree obfeure. 
I am'always willing to run feme hazard of being 
tedious in order to be fure that I am perfpicuous* 
and after taking the utmoft pains that I can to 
be perfpicuous, fome obfeurity may ftilT appear 
to remain upon a fubjeft in its own nature ex¬ 
tremely abftraHed. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the real and nominal Price of Commodities , or 
of their Price in Labour, and their Price in 
Money. 

E VERT man is rich or poor according to 
the degree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the neceflfaries, conveniencies, and amufements 
of human life. But after the divifion of labour 
has once dioroughly taken place, it is but a very 
frnall part of thefe with which a man’s own la¬ 
bour can fupply him. The far greater part of 
them he muft derive frpm the labour of other 

people. 
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people, and he ntuft be rich or poor according 
to the quantity of that labour which he can 
command, or which he can afford to purehafe. 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to die 
peifon who pofleffes it, and who. means not to 
ufe or confume it himfelf, but: to exchange it 
for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him ro purehafe or 
command. Labour, thereiore, is the realmeafure 
of the exchangeable value of all commodities, 

V;.-'® : • V i, ; _ *■'•;■' ’ f|-; •: ji , 

Thp real price of every thing, what every thing 
really coifs to the man who wants to acquire it, 
is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What 
every thing is really worth to the nun who has 
acquired it, and who wants to difpofe of it or 
exchange it for fomething elfe, it the toil and 
trouble which it can fave to himi'dr, and which 
it tan irnpofe upon other people. What is 
Bought with money or with goods’ is pur-chafed 
by labotrr as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of bur own body. That money or tliofo 
goods’ indeed fave us this toil. They contain 
the value of a certain quantity of labour which 
wc exchange for what is fuppofed at the time to 
cbntain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the firlt price, the original purchafe-money 
that was paid for aH things. It was not by gold or 
by filver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the 
world was originally purchafed; and its value, 
to thofe who polfcfs it, and who want to ex¬ 
change it for fofne.new productions, is precifely 
equal to tire quantity of labour which it can 

ehabli them to pOrcHafe or command. 
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Wealth,, as Mr. Hobbes fays, is power. But 
die perfon who either acquires, or fucceeds to a 
great fortune, does not nccefiarily acquire or 
facceed to any political power, etcher civil or 
military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford him 
the means of acquiring both, but the mere 
poffeffion of that fortune does not neceffarily 
convey to him either. The power which that 
pofieffion immediately and direftly conveys to 
him, is the power of purchafing; a certain com¬ 
mand over all the labour, or over all the produce 
of labour which is then in the marker. His for¬ 
tune is greater or lefs, precisely in proportion to 
the extent of this power; or to the qc 
either of other men’s iabout, or, what 



thing, 


of the' produce of other 


anttty 
is the 
men’s 


fame 

labour, which it enables him to purehafe or 
command. The exchangeable value of every 
thing muff: always be precifely equal to the extent 
of this power which it conveys to its owner. 

Bur though labour be die real meafure of the. 
exchangeable value of all commodities, it. is not 
that by which their value is commonly eftunated. 
It is often difficult to afeertain the proportion 
between two different quanti ties of labour. The 
time fpent in two different forts of work will not 
always alone determine this proportion. The. 
different degrees of hardihip endured, and of 
ingenuity exercifed, rnuft likewife be taken into 
account. There may be more labour in an 
hour’s hard work than in two hours eafy bu¬ 
ff nefs; or in an hour’s application to a trade 
which it coll ten years labour to learn, than in a 

month’s 
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month’s induitry at ail ordinary and obvicftis 
employment. But it is not eafy to find any ac¬ 
curate meafure either of hardfhip of ingenuity. 
In exchanging indeed the different productions 
of different forts of labour for one another, fome 
allowance is commonly made for both. It is 
adjufted, however, not by any accurate meafure, 
but by the higgling and bargaining of the mar¬ 
ket, according to that fort of rough equality 
which, though notexad, is fufficient for carrying 
on the bufinefs of common life. 

Every commodity befides, is more frequently 
exchanged for, and thereby compared with, 
other commodities than with labour. It is more 
natural, therefore, to eftimate its exchangeable 
value by the quantity of fome other commodity 
than by that of the labour which it can purchafe. 
The greater part of people too underftand better 
what is meant by a quantity of a particular com¬ 
modity, than by a quantity of labour. The onfc 
is a plain palpable objed ; the other an abflrad 
notion, which, though ic can be made fufficiently 
intelligible, is not altogether fo natural and 
obvious. 

But when barter ceafes, and money has be¬ 
come the common inftrunientof commerce, every 
particular commodity is more frequently ex¬ 
changed for money than for any other commo¬ 
dity. The butcher feldom carries his beef or 
his mutton to the baker, or the brewer, in order 
to exchange them for bread or for beer; but he 
carries them to the market, where he exchanges 
them for money, and afterwards exchanges that 

money 
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money (ofib^ead ; and, for beer. The quantity 
of money which he gets for them regulates too 
the quantity of bread and beer which he can after¬ 
wards purchafe. It is more natural and obvious 
to him, therefore, to eftirnate their value by the 
quantity of money, the commodity for which he 
immediately exchanges them, than by that of. 
bread, and beer, the commodities, for which , lie 
can exchange them only by the intervention of 
another commodity; and rather to fay that hjs 
butcher’s meat is worth threepence or fourpence 
a pound, than that it is worth three or four 
pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of fmsll 
beer. Hence it comes to pafs, chat the ex¬ 
changeable value of every commodity is more 
frequently eftimated by the quantity of money, 
than by die quantity either of labour or of 
any other commodity which can be had in ex¬ 
change for it. 

Got a and fiber, however, like every other 
commodity, vary in their value, are lbmetimes 
cheaper and iometirnes dearer, fometimes ofcaGer 
and fometimes of more difficult purchale. The 
quantity of labour which any particular quantity 
of them can purchafe or command, or the quan¬ 
tity of other goods which it will exchange for, 
depends always upon the fertility or barrennefs 
of the mines which happen to be known about 
the. time when fetch exchanges are made. The 
difeovery of the abundant mines of America 
reduced, in the fixteenth century, the value of 
gold and filver in Europe to about a third of 
what it had been before. As it colt lefs labour 
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B ° 5 ° K to bring thole metals from the mine to the 
w market, fo when they were brought thither they 
could purchafe or command lefs labour.; and 
this revolution in their value, though perhaps 
the greateft, is by no means the only one of 
which hiftory gives feme account. But as a 
meafure of quantity, fuch as the natural foot, 
fathom, or handful, which is continually varying 
in its own quantity, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the quantity of other things fo a 
commodity which is itfelf continually varying 
in its own value, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the value of other commodities. 
Equal quantities of labour, at all times and 
places, may bjvfaid to be of equal value to the 
labourer. In his ordinary ftate of health, ftrength 
and fpirits; in the ordinary degree of his .(kill 
and dexterity, he tnuft always lay down the farno 
portion of his cafe, his liberty, and his happi- 
nefs. The price which he pays mufl always be 
the fame, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he receives in return for it. Of thefe, 
indeed, it may fometirr.es purchafe a greater and 
fometimes a fmaller quantity; but it is then- 
value which varies, not that of the labour which 
purchales them. At all times and places that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it 
cofts much labour to acquire; and that cheap 
which is to be had eafily, or with very little 
labour. Labour alone, therefore, never varying 
in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real 
ftandard by which the value of all commodities 
can at all. times and places be eftimat'ed and 

compared. 
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. It is their real price; money is their 

But though equal quantities of labour are al¬ 
ways of equal value to the labourer, yet to the 
perfon who employs him they appear fometimes 
to be of greater and fometimes of fmaller value,, 
He purehafes them fometimes with a greater and 
fometimes with a fmaller quantity of goods, and 
to him the price of labour feems to vary like that 
of all other things, it appears to him dear in 
the one cafe, and cheap in the other. In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are cheap in the 
one cafe, and dear in the other. 

In this popular fenfe, therefore, labour, like 
commodities, may be faid to have a real and a 
nominal price* Its real price may be faid to 
confift in the quantity of the necefFaries and con¬ 
veniences of life which are given for it; its no¬ 
minal price, in the quantity of money. The 
labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, 
in proportion to the real, not to the nominal 
price of his labour. 

The diftindion between the real and the no¬ 
minal price of commodities and labour, is not 
a matter of mere {peculation, but may fometimes 
be of confiderable ufe in practice. The fame 
teal price is always of the fame value; but on 
accotmt of the variations in the value of gold 
and filver, the fame nominal price is fometimes 
bt very different values. When a landed eftate, 
therefore, is fold with a refervation of a perpe¬ 
tual rent, if it is intended that this rent fhould 
always be of the fame value, it is of importance: 

! Vox.. I. E to 
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R O O k to the family in whole favour it is referred, that 
y r —J —u it fliould not confift in a particular Turn of money. 

Its value would in this cafe be liable to varia¬ 
tions of two different kinds ; firff, to thofe which 
arife from the different quantities of gold and 
ftiver which are contained at different times in 
coin of the fame denomination; and, fecondly, 
to thofe which arife from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and lilv:er at different 
times. 

Princes and fovereign dates have frequently 
fancied that they had a temporary intereft to di- 
minilh the quantity of pure metal contained in 
their coins ,- trot they fcldom have fancied that 
they had any to augment it. The quantity of 
metal contained in the coins, I believe of all 
nations, has, accordingly, been aimed: continually 
diminiihing, and hardly ever augmenting. Such 
variations therefore tend almoft always to di- 
mini fh the value of a money rent. 

The difeovery of the mines of America efimi- 
nifned the value of gold and diver in Europe. 
This diminution, it is commonly fuppofed, though 
1 apprehend without any certain proof, is dill 
going on gradually, and is likely to continue to 
do fo for a long time. Upon this fuppofition, 
therefore, fuch variations are more likely.to di- 
minifh, than to augment the value of a money 
rent, even though it fhould be ftipulated to be 
paid, not in fuch a quantity of coined money of 
fuch a denomination (in fo many pounds iter- 
ling, for example), but in fo many ounces either 
of pure filver, or of diver of a certain ftandard. 

... 3 The 
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The rents which have been referved; in- corn c n A *y 
have preferved their value much better than 
thofe which have been referved in money, even 
where the denomination of the coin has not been, 
altered. By the 18th of Elizabeth it was enadted. 

That a third of the rent of’ all college leafes* 
ihould be referved in corn, to be paid, either in 
kind, or according to the current prices at the 
neareft; public market. The money arifing 
from this corn rent, though originally but a third 
oi the whole, is in the prefent times, according 
to Dodtor Blackftone, commonly near double of 
what arifes from the other two-thirds. The old 
money rents of colleges muft, according to this 
account, have funk airnoft to a fourth part of 
their ancient value; or are worth little more 
than a fourth part of the corn which they were 
formerly worth. But fince the reign of Philip 
and Mary the denomination of the Englifh coin 
has undergone little or no alteration* and the 
fame number of pounds, Ihiliings and pence have 
contained very nearly the fame quantity of pure 
lilver. This degradation, therefore, in the value 
of the money rents of colleges, has arifen alto¬ 
gether from the degradation in the value of 
lilver. 

Whew the degradation in the value of filver 
is combined with the diminution of the quantity 
of it contained in the coin of the fame denomi¬ 
nation, the lofs is frequently Hill greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin has 
undergone much greater alterations than it ever 
did ip England, and in France, where it has 
E 2 under- 
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boo k undergone ft ill greater than it ever did in Scot- 
land, fiome ancient rents, originally of confider- 
able value, have in this manner been reduced 
almoft to nothing. 

Equal quantities of labour will at diftant 
times be purchafed more nearly with equal quan¬ 
tities of corn, the fubfiftence of the labourer, 
than with equal quantities of gold and lilver, 
or perhaps of any other commodity. Equal 
quantities of corn, therefore, will, at diftant 
times, be more nearly of the fame real value,- 
or enable the poffeffor to purchafe or command 
more nearly the fame quantity of the labour of 
other people. They will do this, I fay, more 
nearly than equal quantities of almoft any other 
commodity; for even equal quantities of corn 
will not do it exactly. The fubfiftence of the 
labourer, or the real price of labour, as I fhall 
endeavour to fhow hereafter, is very different 
upon different occafions; more liberal in a fo- 
ciety advancing to opulence, than in one that is 
{landing ftill; and in one that is {landing ftill, 
than in one that is going backwards. Every 
other commodity, however, will at any particular 
time purchafe a greater or fmaller quantity of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of fub¬ 
fiftence which it can purchafe at that time. A 
rent therefore referved in corn is liable only to 
the variations in the quantity of labour which a 
certain quantity of corn can purchafe. But a 
rent relerved in any other commodity is liable, 
not only to the variations in the quantity of la¬ 
bour which any particular quantity of corn can 

purchafe. 





purchafe, but to the variations in the quantity of c H A Jh 
corn which can be purchafed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. 

I hough the real value of a corn rent, it is to 
be obferved however, varies much lefs from cen 
tury to century chan that of a money rent, it 
varies much more from year to year. ‘‘‘The 
money price of labour, as I fhall endeavour to 
■fhow hereafter, does not fluctuate from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but feems to 
be every where accommodated, not to the tem¬ 
porary or cccafiona!, but to the average or ordi¬ 
nary price of that neceilary of life. The average 
or ordinary price of corn again is regulated, as 
I Ural] like wife endeavour to fhow hereafter, by 
the value of filvcr, by the richnefs or barrennds 
of the mines which fupply the market with that 
metal, or by the quantity of labour which muff: 
be employed, and confequently of corn which 
be con fumed, in order to bring ar.y parti¬ 
cular quantity of filver from the mine to the 
market. But the value of filver, though it fome- 
times varies greatly from century to century, 
feldom varies much from year to year, but fre¬ 
quently continues the fame, or very nearly the 
tame, for half a century or a century together. 

"I he ordinary or average money price of corn, 
therefore, may, during fo long a period, con ¬ 
tinue the fame or very nearly the fame too, and 
along with it the money price of labour, pro¬ 
vided, at leaffc, the fociety continues, in other 
i eipe&s, in the lame or nearly in the fame con¬ 
dition. In the mean time the temporary and 
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oceaisonal price of corn may frequently be 
double, one year, of what it had beeh the year 
before, or fludfuate, for example, from five and 
twenty to fifty lbillings the quarter. But when 
corn is at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
but the real value of a corn rent will be double 
of what it is when at the former, or will com¬ 
mand double the quantity either of labour or 
Of the greater part of other commodities; rile 
nfioriey price of labour, and along with it that of 
moft other things, continuing the fame during 
all thefe fluctuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is 
the onlj univerfal, as well as the only accurate 
meafure of value, or the only ftandard by which 
we can compare the values of different commo¬ 
dities at all times and at all places. We cannot 
eftimate, it is allowed, the real value of different 
commodities from century to century by the 
quantities of filver which were given for them. 
We cannot eftimate it from year to year by the 
quantities of corn. By the quantities of labour 
wc can, with the greateft accuracy, eftimate it 
both from century to century and from year to 
year. From century to century, corn is a better 
meafure than filver, becaufe, from century to 
century, equal quantities of corn will command 
the fame quantity of labour more nearly than 
equal quantities of filver. From year to year, 
on the contrary, filver is a better meafure than 
corn, becaufe equal quantities of it will more 
pearly command the fame quantity of labour. 
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ut though in eftabiiiliing perpetual rents, 
or even in letting very long leafes, it may be of 
ufe to diftinguilh between real and nominal 
price; it is of none ip buying and felling, t;he 
more common and ordinary ttanfaftions of hu¬ 
man life. 

At the fame time and place the real and the 
nominal price of all commodities are exactly in 
proportion to one another. The more or lefs 
money you get for any commodity, in the Lon¬ 
don market, for example, the more or lefs la¬ 
bour it will at that time and place enable you to 
purchafe or command. At the fame time and 
place, therefore, money is the exact meafure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 
It is fo, however, at the fame time and place 
only. 

Though at diftant places, there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money price 
pf commodities, yet the merchant who carries 
goods from the one to the other has nothing to 
confider but their money price, or the difference 
between the quantity of filver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to fell 
them. Half an ounce of filver at Canton in 
China may command a greater quantity both of 
labour and of the neceffaries and conveniences of 
life, than an ounce at London. A commodity, 
therefore, which fells for half an ounce of filver 
at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the mart*who poffeffes it there, 
than a commodity which fells for an ounce at 
London is to the man who poffeffes it at Lon- 
E 4 don, 
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don. If a London merchant, however, can Boy 


& Canton for half an ounce of Giver, a commo¬ 
dity which he can afterwards fell at London far 
an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent, by the 
bargain, juft as much as if an ounce of Giver 
was at London exaftly of the fame value as at 
Canton. It is of no importance to him that hall 
an ounce of Giver at Canton would have given 
him the command oi more labour and of a 
greater quantity of the neceflaries and conve- 
rdencies of life than an ounce can do at London, 


.ounce at London ■will always give him the 
command of double the quantity oi all theie 
which half an ounce could have done there, and 
this is precifely what he wants, 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, 
therefore, which finally determines the prudence 
or imprudence ot all purchales and fales, and 
thereby regulates almolt the whole bufinefs .of 
common life in which price is concerned, we 


cannot wonder that it Giould have been fo much 
more attended to than the real price. 

In fuch work as this, however, it may fome- 
times be of ufe to compare the different real 
values of a particular, commodity at different 
times and places, or the different degrees of 
power over the labour of other people which its 
may, upon different occafions, have given to 
thofe who poffeffed it. ' We muft In this c 
compare, not fo much the different quantities of 
filver for which it was commonly fold, as the 
different quantities of labour which, thofe dif¬ 
ferent quantities of filver could, have purdiafcd, 
^ But 
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But the current prices of labour at diftant times 
and places can fearce ever be known with any 
degree of exa&nel's. Thofe of corn, though 
they have in few places been regularly re¬ 
corded^ are in general better known and have 
been more frequently taken notice of by hifto- 
rians and other writers. We mutt generally, 
therefore, content ourfelves with them, not as 
being always exadly in the fame proportion as 
the current prices of labour, but as being the 
ntvreft approximation which can commonly be 
had to that proportion. I fhall hereafter have 
occafion to make feveral comparifons of this 
kind. 

In the progrefs of induftry, commercial na¬ 
tions have found it convenient to coin feveral 
different metals into money; gold for larger 
payments, filver for purchafes of moderate value, 
and copper, or fame other coarfe metal, for thole 
of ftill {mailer confideration. They have al¬ 
ways, however, confidered one of thofe metals 
as more peculiarly the meafure of value than 
any of the other two; and this preference feems 
generally to have been given to the metal which 
they happened firft to make ufe-pf as the in- 
ftrument of commerce. Having once begun 
to ufe it as their ftandard, which they muft have 
done when they had no other money, they have 
generally continued to do fo even when the ne- 
cellity was not the fame. 

The Romans are faid to have had nothing but 
copper money till within five years before the 

firft 
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® g o & fj r ft Punic war*, when they firft began to coin 
.filver. Copper, therefore, appears to have con¬ 
tinued always the ineafure of value in that re¬ 
public, At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all eftates to have 
been computed either in Ajf$s or in Seftertii. 
The As was always the denomination of a copper 
coin. The word Seftertms fignifies two Affes and 
3 half. Though the Seftertms, therefore, was 
originally a filver coin, its value was eftimated in 
copper. At Rome, one who owed a great deal 
of money, was faid to have a great deal of other 
people’s copper. 

The northern nations who eftablifhed them- 
felves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, feem 
to have had filver money from the firft beginning 
of their 'fettlements, and not to have kno#n 
either gold or copper coins for ievcral ages there¬ 
after. There were filver coins in England in 
the time of the Saxons ■, but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any cop¬ 
per till that of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England, therefore, and for the fame reafon, I 
believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, 
all accounts ^re kept, and the value of ail goods 
and of all eftates is generally computed in filver; 
and when we mean to exprefs the amount of a 
perfon’s fortune;, we feldom mention the number 
pf guineas, but the number of pounds fterlihg 
which we l'uppofe would be given for it. 

* Pliny, lib. xxxiii. c. 3. 
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Originally, in ail countries, 1 believe, a te- c A **• 
gal tender of payment could be made only in the 
coin of that metal, which was peculiarly con- 
fidered as the standard or meafure of value, tin 
England, gold was not confidered as a legal ten¬ 
der for a long time after it was coined into mo ¬ 
ney. The proportion between the values of 
gold and fllver money was not fixed by any pub¬ 
lic law or proclamation; but was left to be fet¬ 
tled by the market. If a debtor offered payment 
in gold, the creditor might either rejedl fuch 
payment altogether, or accept of it at fuch a 
valuation of the gold as he and his debtor could 
agree upon. Copper is not at prefent a legal 
tender, except.in the change of the fmaller filver 
coins. In this ftate of things the diftin&ior. be¬ 
tween the metal which was the ftandard, and 
that which was not the ftandard, was ibmething 
prsore than a nominal diftindlion, 

In procefs of time, and as people became 
gradually more familiar with the ufe of the dif¬ 
ferent metals in coin, and confequently better 
acquainted with the proportion between their re- 
fpedive values, it has in moil countries, I be¬ 
lieve, been found convenient to afeertain this 
proportion, and to declare by a public law that 
a guinea, for example, of fuch a weight and 
finenefs, fiiould exchange for one-and-twenty 
Ihillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that, 
amount. In this ftate of things, and during the 
continuance of any one regulated proportion of 
this kind, the diftinttion between the metal 
Which is the ftandard, and that which is not the 

ftandard. 
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K ftandard, becomes little more than a nominal 
diftihftion. 

In confequence of any change, however, in 
this regulated proportion, this diftindtion be¬ 
comes, or at leaft feems to become, fomechirig 
more than nominal again. If the regulated 
value ot a guinea, for example, was either re¬ 
duced to twenty, or raifed to two-and-twenty 
{hillings, all accounts being kept and alinoft all 
obligations for debt being exjb-effed in filver 
money, the greater part of payments could in 
either cafe be made with the fame quantity of 
fdver money as before; but would require very 
different quantities of gold money; a greater in 
the one cale, and a ftmiler in the other. Silver 
would appear to be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver would appear to meafure the 
value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
meafure the value of filver. The value of gold 
would feem to depend upon the quantity of fil¬ 
ver which it would exchange for ; and the value 
of filver would not feem to depend upon the 
quantity of gold which it would exchange for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cuftom of keeping accounts, and of 
exprefling the amount of all great and final 1 lubtis 
rather in filver than in gold money. One of 
Mr. Drummond’s notes for five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this 
kind, be ftill payable with five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas in the fame manner as before. It 
would, after fuch an alteration, be payable with 
the fame quantity of gold as before, but with 
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very different quantities of filver. In the pay- c H V A v * 
ment of fuch a note, gold would appear to be u—v —j 


more invariable in its value than filver. Gold 
would appear to meafure the value of filver, and 
filver would not appear to meafure the value of 
gold. If the cuftbm of keeping accounts, and of 
expreffing promiffory notes and other obligations 
for money in this manner, fhould ever become 
general, gold, and not filver, would be con- 
ftdered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
ftandard or meafure of value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one 
regulated proportion between the refpectivc 
values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the moft precious metal regulates the value 
of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence con¬ 
tain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of 
not the belt quality, which, before it is coined, 
is fejdom worth feven-pence in filver. But as by 
the regulation, twelve fuch pence are ordered to 
exchange for a fhilling, they are in the marker, 
confidered as worth a fhilling, and a {billing can 
at any time be had for them. Even before the 
late reformation of the gold coin of Great Bri¬ 
tain, the gold, that part of it at leafl which cir¬ 
culated in London and its neighbourhood, was 
in general lefs degraded below its ftandard weight 
than the greater part of the filver. One-and- 
twenty worn and defaced {hillings, however, 
were confidered as equivalent to a guinea, which 
perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, blit 
leldom lb much fo. The late regulations have 
brought the gold coin as near perhaps to its 
ftandard weight as it is pofifible to bring the cur¬ 
rent 
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0 K rent coin of any nation; and the order, to receive 
no gold at the public offices but by weight, is 
likely to preferve it fo long as that order is 
enforced. The fiiver coin ftill continues in the 
fame worn and degraded ftate as before the re¬ 
formation of the gold coin. In the market, how¬ 
ever, one-and-twenty {hillings of this degraded 
fiiver coin are ftill confidered as worth a guinea 
of this excellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently 
raifed the value of the fiiver coin which can be 
exchanged for it. 

In the Englifh mint a pound weight of gold is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, which, 
at one-and-twenty {hillings the guinea, is equal 
to forty-fix pounds fourteen {hillings and fix- 
pence. An ounce of fuch gold coin, therefore, 
is worth 3/. 17 s. in fiiver. In England 

no duty or feignorage is paid upon the coinage^ 
and he who carries a pound weight or an ounce 
weight of ftandard gold bullion to the mint, gets 
back a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold 
in coin, without any deduction. Three pounds 
feventeen {hillings and ten-pence halfpenny an 
ounce, therefore, is faid to be the mint price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold coin 
which the mint gives in return for ftandard gold 
bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin, the 
price of ftandard gold bullion in the market had 
for many years been upwards of 3 l. 18 s, fome- 
times 3/. 1 fs. and very frequently 4/. an ounce; 
that fum, it is probable, in the worn and de¬ 
graded 
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graded gold coin, feldom containing more than 
an ounce of ftartdard gold. Si nee the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
gold bullion feldom exceeds 3/. 175. id. an 
ounce. Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price was always more or lefs above 
the mint price. Since that reformation, the mar¬ 
ket price has been conftantly below the mint 
price. But that market price is the feme whe¬ 
ther it is paid in gold or in filver coin. The late 
reformation of the gold coin, therefore, has 
raifed not only the value of the gold coin, but 
likewife that of the filver coin in proportion to 
gold bullion, and probably too in proportion to 
all other commodities; though the price of the 
greater part of other commodities being influ¬ 
enced by fo many other caufes, the rife in the 
value either of gold or filver coin in proportion 
to them, may not be fo diftinct and fenfible. 

In the Englifli mint a pound weight of ftan¬ 
dard filver bullion is coined into fmy-two {hil¬ 
lings, containing, in the fame manner, a pound 
weight of ftandard filver. Five {hillings and 
two-pence an ounce, therefore, is feid to be the 
mint price of filver in England, or the quantity 
of filver coin which the mint gives in return for 
ftandard filver bullion. Before the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
filver bullion was, upon different occafions, five 
{billings and four-pence, five {hillings and five- 
pence, five {hillings and fix-pence, five fnilljngs 
and feven-pence, and very often five {hillings a,nd 
eight-pence an ourice. Five Shillings and feven • 
iv>br pence* 
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pence, however, feems to have been the molt 
common price. Since the reformation of the 
go|d coin, the market price of ftandard Elver 
bullion has fallen occafionally to Eve /hillings 
and three-pence, five /hillings and four-pence, 
and fivelhillmgs and five-pence an ounce, which 
iaft price it has fcarce ever exceeded. Though 
the market price of Elver bullion has fallen con* 
fiderably fince the reformation of the gold coin, 
it has not fallen Id low as the mint price. 

Ik the proportion between the different metals 
in the Englifh coin, as copper is rated very 
much above its real value, fo Elver is rated fome- 
v/hat below it, In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of 
fine El ver. In the Englifh coin, it exchanges for 
about fifteen ounces, that is, for more filver than 
it is worth according to the common eftimat 
of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars 
is not, even in England, railed by the high price 
of copper in Englifh coin, fo the price of filver 
in bullion is not funk by the low rate of filver in 
Enghfn coin. Silver in bullion fiiill preferves its 
proper proportion to gold > for the fame reafon 
that copper in bars preferves its proper propor¬ 
tion to filver. 

Upon the reformation of the filver coin in the 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion 
iliii continued to be fomewhat above the mint 
price. Mr. Locke imputed this high price to 
the permiffion of exporting filver bullion, and to. 
the prohibition of exporting filver coin. This 
5 permifiion 
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permiffion of exporting, he faid, rendered the c 
demand for (liver bullion greater than the de¬ 
mand for filvef coin. But the number of people 
who want filver coin for the common tifes of 
buying and felling at home, is furely much 
greater than that of thofe who want filver bullion 
either for the life of exportation or for any other 
ufcv There fubllfts at prefent a like permiffion 
of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coin ; and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But ifl 
the Englifli coin filver was then, in the fame man¬ 
ner as now, under-rated in proportion to gold j 
and the gold coin (which at that time too was not. 
fuppofed to require any reformation) regulated 
then, as well as now, the real value of the whole 
coin. As the reformation of the filver coin did 
not then reduce the price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like re¬ 
formation will do fo now. 

Were the filver coin brought back as near to 
its ftandafd weight as the gold, a guinea, it is 
probable, would, according to the prefent pro¬ 
portion, exchange for more filver in coin than it 
would purchafe in bullion. The filver coin con¬ 
taining its full hand arc! weight, there ivould in 
this cafe be a profit in melting it down, in order, 
firft, to fell the bullion for gold coin, and after¬ 
wards ro exchange this gold coin for filver coin 
to be melted down in the fame manner. Some 
alteration in the prefent proportion feems to be 
the only method of preventing this inconve- 
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Tjif inconvenicncv perhaps would b,c lefs if 
filver Wets rated in the coin as much above its 
proper proportion to gold: as it is at prefent 
3 a ted below it ; provided it was at the lame time 
enacted that iilvcr fhould not be a legal tender 
, for more than, the change of a guinea; in the 
fame manner as copper is riot a legal tender for 
more than the change of a dulling. No creditor 
could in this cafe be cheated in confequence of 
the high valuation of iilver in coin ; as no credi¬ 
tor can at prefent be cheated in confequence of 
the nigh valuation of copper. The bankers only 
would differ by this regulation. When a run 
comes upon them they fometimes endeavour to 
gain time by-pay ing, in fixpences,and they would 
be precluded by this regulation from this difere- 
ditable method of evading immediate payment. 
They would be obliged in confequence to keep 
at all times in their coffers a- greater quantity of 
cad than at prefent; and though this might no 
doubt be a confiderable ineonveniency to them, 
it would at the fame time be a condderable fe- 
curity to their creditors. 

Three pounds feventeen fhillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer¬ 
tainly does not contain, even in our prefent ex¬ 
cellent gold coin, more than an ounce of ftan- 
etard gold, and it may be thought, therefore,- 
fhould not pur chafe more ftandurd bullion. But 
gold in coin is more convenient than gold in 
bullion, and though, in England, the coinage is 
free, yet the-gold which is carried in bullion to 
the mint, can feldom be returned in coin to the 
8 owner 
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owner till after a delay of feveral weeks. In the c p * 
prefect hurry of the mint, it could not be re-* w-.,— 
turned till after a delay of leveral months. This 
delay is equivalent to a fmall duty, and renders 
gold in coin lomewhat more valuable than an 
equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the 
Bnglifti coin filver was rated according to its 
proper proportion to gold, the price of filver 
bullion would probably fall below the mint price 
even without any reformation of the filver coin j 
the value even of the prelent worn and defaced 
filver coin being regulated by the value of 
the excellent gold coin for which it can be 
changed. 

A small feignorage or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and filver would probably increafe 
ftill more the fuperiority of thofe metals in coin 
above an equal quantity of either of them in bul¬ 
lion, The coinage would in this cafe increafe 
the value of the metal coined in proportion to 
the extent of this fmall duty; for the fame rea- 
fon that the fafhion increafes the value of plate 
in proportion to the price of that fafhion. The 
fuperiority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the melting down of the coin, and would difeou- 
rage its exportation. If upon any public exi¬ 
gency it fhould become neceffary to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would foon return 
again of its own accord. Abroad it could fell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than chat weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a feignorage of about eight per cent, is 
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1! o o k tjTjpoft'd upon the coinage, and the French coin* 
when exported, is faid to return home again of 
its own accord. 

* The occafional flufhiatiofis In the-market 
price of gbld and Giver bullion atife from the 
fatfie caules as the like ffuftbations in that of all 
other commodities. The frequent lols of thofe 
metals from various accidents by lea and by 
la'nd, the continual wade of them in gilding and 
plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and 
tear of chin, and in that of plate j require, in all 
countries which'poffefs no mines of their own, k 
continual importation, in order to repair this lofs 
and this wafte. The merchant importers, like 
all other merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as WfcU as they can, toTufc their oecafional im-' 
portaniohs to what, they nidge, is likely to bfe the 
immediate demand. With all their attention, 
however, they iometimes over-do the bufinefs; 
and fometimes under-do it. When they import 
more bullion than is wanted, rather than incut 
the rifle and trouble of exporting it again, they 
are Iometimes willing to fell a pai;t of it for 
fomething lefs than the ordinary or average 
price'. When, on the other hand, they import 
Ids 'than is wanted, they get ibmechkig rtiOre 
than this price. But when, under all thofe be- 
cdiohal flufluiti-ohs, the market price either of 
gold orTilver bullion continues for ieveral years- 
together fteadily and cohftantly, either more or' , 
lefs above. Or more or lefs below the mint price : 
we may be ahujed that this Heady and conit ant/ 
ekher fuperiority or inferiority of price, is the* 
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effect of fomething in the ftate of the coin, c **• 
which, at that time, renders a certain quantity of 
coin either of more value or of lefs value than 
the precife quantity of bullion which it ought to 
contain. The con (fancy and fteadinefs of the 
effedf, fuppoies a proportionable conlfancy and 
fteadinefs in the caufe. 

The money of any particular country is, at 
any particular time and place, more or lefs an 
accurate meafure of value according as the cur¬ 
rent coin is more or lefs exa&ly agreeable to its 
ftandard, or Contains more or lefs exactly the 
precife quantity of pure gold or pure filver which 
it ought to contain. If in England, for exam¬ 
ple, forty-four guineas and a half contained ex¬ 
actly a pound weight of ftandard gold, or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the 
gold coin of England would be as accurate a 
meafure of the a&ual value of goods at any par¬ 
ticular time and place as the nature of the thing 
would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain 
deft than a pound weight of ftandard gold ■, the 
diminution, however, being greater in forpe 
pieces than in othersj the meafure of value 
cpmes to be liable to the fame fort of uncertainty 
to which all other weights and meafyres are com¬ 
monly expofed. As it rarely happens that thefe 
aiy exaftly agreeable to their ftandard, the mer¬ 
chant adjufts the price of his goods, as well as he 
can, not to what thole weights and rneal'urea 
ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 
finds by experience they a&ually are* In confe- 
F 3 quence 
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quence of a like diforder in the coin the price of 
goods comes, in the fame manner, to be ad- 
jufted, not to the quantity of pure gold or lilver 
which the coin ought r.o contain, but to that 
which, upon an average, it is found by expe¬ 
rience, it dually, does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it is to be ob* 
ferved, I underftand always the quantity of pure 
gold or filver for which they are fold, without 
any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 
Ihillings and eight-pence, for example, in the 
time of Edward I.,, I confide* as the fame money- 
price with a pound fterling in the prefent times; 
becaufe it contained, as. nearly as. we can ju 
the fame quantity of pure filver* 
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Of the component Parts of the Price of Commodities , 

I N that early and rude date of fociety which 
precedes both the accumulation of flock' and 
the appropriation of land, the proportion be¬ 
tween the quantities of labour neceflary for ac¬ 
quiring different objects feenis to be the only 
circum’ftance which can afford any rule for ex¬ 
changing them for one another. If among a 
a nation of hunters, for example, it ufually coils 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver fhould naturally ex¬ 
change 
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change for or be worth two deer. It is natural 0 ? * 


that what’ is ufually the produce of two day* or 
two hours labour, lhould be worth double of 
what is ufually the produce of one day’s or one 
hour’s labour. 

If the one fpecies of labour fhould be more 
fevere than the other, fome allowance will natu¬ 
rally be made for this fuperior bardfhip j and 
the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way 
may frequently exchange for that of two hours 
labour in the other. 

Or if the one fpecies of labour requires art 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, 
the efteem which men have for fuch talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce, fuperior 
t'p what would be due to the time employed 
about it. Such talents can leldom be acquired 
but in confequence of long application, and the 
fuperior value of their produce may frequently 
be no more than a reasonable compenfation for 
the time and labour which mull be fpent in ac ¬ 
quiring them. In the advanced ftate of fociety, 
allowances of this kind, for fuperior hard (hip and 
fuperior Ik-ill, are commonly made in the wages 
of labour; and fomething of the fame kind muft 
probably have taken place in its earlieft and 
rudeft period. 

In this ftate of things, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer; and the quan¬ 
tity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing arty commodity, is the only cir- 
cumftartce which can regulate the quantity of Ur 
F 4 bout 
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8 ° 1 ° K bom which it ought • commonly -to- -purchase, 

*—-v—command, or exchange for. 

•r As Toon as flock has accumulated in the hands 
of particular perfons. Tome of thenowilt naturally 
employ it in fetting td work irtduftrious people, 
whom they will fopply wirii materials and Tub- 
fiftence, in order to make a profit by the fait of 
their work, or by what their labour adds to the 
value of the materials. In exchanging the. com¬ 
plete manufacture either for money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be 
fufficient to pay the price of the materials, and 
the wages of the workmen, fomethirtg mult be 
given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazards his flock in this adventure. 
The value which the workmen add to the mate¬ 
rials, therefore, rcfolves itfelf in this cafe into 
two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the 
other the profits of their employer upon tire 
whole flock of materials and wages which he ad¬ 
vanced. He could have no intereft to employ 
them, unlefs he expected from the fale of their 
work fomething more than what was fufficient to 
replace his flock to him ; and he could have no 
intereft to employ a great flock rather than a 
finali one, unlefs his profits were to bear feme 
proportion to the extent of his flock. 

'The profits of flock, it may perhaps be 
thought, are only a different name for the wages 
pf ^.particular fort of labour, the labour of in- 
fpeiflion apd direction. They are, however, al¬ 
together different, are regulated by qiiite diffe^ 
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tnt principles* and bear no proportion to the c H v * ** 
quantity, the hardfhip, or the ingenuity of this 
fuppofed labour of infpertidn and dirertion. 

They are regulated altogether by the value of 
the flock employed, and are greater or frpaller 
in proportion! to the extent of this flock. Let us 
ftippole, for example, that in f'ome particular 
place, where .the common annual profits of ma- 
nuta&uring ftack are ten per cent, there are. two 
different manufactures, in each of which, twenty 
workmen arc employed at the rate of fifteen 
pounds a ye;ar each, or at the qxpence of three 
hundred a year in each manufactory, feet., us 
fuppofe too, that the qoarfe materials annually 
wrought , up in the one cuft only feven hundred 
pounds, while the finer materials in the other 
cott iev,en thoufand. The .capital annually pin- 
ployed in the one will in this cafe amount o.nly 
to one thoufand pounds; whereas that employed 
in. the other will amount to feven thoufand^tlpec 
hundred pounds, ifet the rate of ten per cent, 
therefore, the undertaker of the one will expert 
an yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only i while that of the other will expert about 
feven hundred and thirty pounds. But though 
their profits are fo very different, their labour of 
infpertion and direction may be either altogether 
or very nearly the fame. In many great works, 
almpft.the whole labour of this kind is commit¬ 
ted to lome principal clerk. His wages pro¬ 
perly exprefs the value of this labour of iri- 
ipe&ion and dirertion. Though in fettling them 
feme regard is had commonly, not only to hts 

labour 




book labour and (kill, but to the mi ft which is re* 
pofed in him, yet they never bear any regular 
proportion to the capital of which he overfees 
the management; and the owner of this capital, 
though he is thus dilchargcd. of almoft all la¬ 
bour, ftiil expefts that his profits fhould bear a. 
regular proportion to his capital. In the price 
of commodities, therefore, the profits of ftock 
conftitute a component part altogether different 
from the wages of labour, and regulated by 
quite,different principles. 

In this ftate of things, the whole produce of 
labour does not always belong to the labourer. 
He muff in rnoft cafes (hare it with the owner of 
the (lock which employs him. Neither is the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in, ac¬ 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only 
circumftance which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to purchafe, cam* 
mancl* or exchange for. An additional quantity, 
it is evident, nuift be due for the profits of the 
ftock which advanced the wages and furnifhed 
the materials of that labour. 

As foon as the land of any country, has all 
become private property, the landlords, like all 
other men, love to reap where they never fowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. 
The wood of the foreft, the grafs of the field, and 
all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when 
land was in common, coft the labourer only the 
trouble of gathering them, come, even to him, 
to have an additional price fixed upon them. 
tie mu ft then pay for the licence to gather 
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them; anti muff give up to the landlord a por¬ 
tion of what his labour either collects or pro¬ 
duces. This portion, or, what cornes to the 
fame thing, the price of this portion, conftituteu 
the rent of land, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities makes a third component 
part. 

The real value of alt the different component 
parts of price, it muft be obferved, is meafured by 
the quantity of labour which they can, each of 
them, purchafe or command, Labour meaiures 
the value not only of that part of price which 
reiblvcs itfe}f into labour, but of that which rc- 
folves itfelf into rent, and of that which rcfolvcs 
jtfelf into profit, 

In every fbciety the price of every commodity 
finally refolves itielf into fome one or other, or 
all of thefts three parts ; and in every improved 
fdciety, all the three enter more or lei's, as com¬ 
ponent parts, into the price of the far greater 
part: of commodities. 

In the price of corn, for example, one parr, 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
wages or maintenance of the labourers and la¬ 
bouring cattle employed in producing it, and 
the third pays the profit, of the farmer. I hefe 
three parts feetn either immediately or ulti¬ 
mately to make up the whole price of corn. A 
fourth part, it may perhaps be thought, is necei- 
fary for replacing the ftock of the tanner, or foi 
cbmpenfating the wear and tear of his labouring 
cattle, and other inllruments of huibandry. But 
it mull be confidered that the price of any in- 

flrument 
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p K firuroent ofhufbandry, fdch as a labouring horfe, 
is itfeif made up of the fame three parts; the 
rent of the land upon which he is reared, the la¬ 
bour of tending and rearing him, and the profits 
of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour. Though the 
price of the corn, therefore, may pay the price 
as well as the maintenance of the horfe, the 
whole price ftill refolves itfeif either immediately 
or ultimately into the lame three parts of rent, 
labour, and profit. wh; -nr 

hr the price of flour or meal, we mu ft add to 
the price of the corn, the profits: of the miJlerp 
and the wages of his fervants j in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages ©f 
his fervants ; and in the price of both, the la¬ 
bour of tranfporting the corn from the houfe of 
the farmer to that of the miller, and from that 
of the miller to that of the baker, together with 
the profits of thofe who advance the wages of that 
labour. .ijuKniit n; 

The price of flax refolves itfeif into the fame 
three parts as that of corn. In the price of linetl 
we muft add to this price the wages of the flax- 
dreffer, of the fpinner, of the weaver, of tire- 
bleacher, &c. together with the profits of their 
refpedtive employers. 

As any particular commodity comes -to be 
more maivufadlured, that part of the price which 
refolves itfeif into wages and profit, comes to be 
greater in proportion to that which refolves it¬ 
feif into rent. In the progrefs of the manufac-* 
ture, not only the number of profits increafe, 

but 
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but every fybfequent profit is greater ai.v. 
foregoing j becaufe the capital from which it is wv—• 
derived mu ft always be greater. The capital 
which employs the weavers, for example, mufti 
be greater than that which employs the fpin* 
nets j becaufe it not only replaces that capital 
with its profits, but pays, befides, the wages of 
the weavers; and the profits muft always bear 
ferae proportion to the capital. . :■ v 

In the Moft improved 1‘ocieties, however, there 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
refolves itfelf into wo parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of flock; and a ftiil 
fmaller number, in which it con fifts altogether ire 
the wages of labour. In the price of fea-fifli, 
for example, one part pays the labour of the 
fifhermeo, and the other the profits of the ca¬ 
pital employed in the fifhery. Rent very fel- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does fome- 
times, as I Ihall fliew hereafter. It is otherwife, 
at leaft through the greater part of Europe, in 
river fiiheries. A falmon fifhery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of: a fal¬ 
mon as well as wages and profit. In lbme parts 1 
of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathering, along the fea-fhore, thofe little va¬ 
riegated ltones commonly known by the name 
of Scotch Pebbles. The price which is paid to 
tlyera by tfie Hone-cutter is altogether the wages 
of their labour; neither rent nor profit make 
any part of it. 
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b 0 ; 0 k But the whole price of any commodity muft ft ill 
t*—*— j r finally refolve itfelf into fome one brother, orall of 
thofe three parts; as whatever pair of it remains 
after paying the rent of the land, and the price 
of the whole labour employed in raifing, manu¬ 
facturing, and bringing it to market, muft iie- 
ceflarily be profit to homebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every 
particular commodity, taken feparately, refolves 
itfelf into home one or other or all of thofe three 
parts; fo that of all the commodities which com- 
pofe the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, muft refolve 
itfelf into the fame three parts, and be parcelled 
our. among different inhabitants of the country, 
either as the wages of their labour; the profits of 
their flock, or the rent of their land. The whole 
of what is annually either collected or produced 
by die labour of every fociety, or what comes to 
the fame thing, the whole price of it, is in this 
manner originally diftributed among fome of its 
different members. Wages, profit, and rent, 
are the three original fources of all revenue as 
well as of all exchangeable value. All other 
revenue is ultimately derived from fome one or 
other of thefe. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, muft draw it either from his 
labour, from his ftock, or from his land. The 
revenue derived from labour is called wages. 
That derived from ftock, by the perfon who 
manages or employs it, is called profit. That 
derived from it by the perfon who does not em¬ 
ploy 




ploy it himfe.lf, but lends it to another, 3 s called c 
the intereft or the ufe of money. It is the compen- 
fariqn which the borrower pays to the lender, for 
the profit which he has an opportunity of malting 
by clip uie of the money. Part of that profit 
naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs the 
rilk and takes the trouble of employing it; and 
pgr.c to the, lender, who affords him the oppor¬ 
tunity of making this profit. The intereft of 
money is, always a derivative revenue, which, if 
if is opt paid from the profit which is made by 
the ufe of the money, mult be paid from fonpe 
Other fource of revenue, unlefs perhaps the bor¬ 
rower is a fpeodthrift, who contracts a fecond 
debt in order to pay the intereft of thefirft. The 
revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is 
called rent, and belongs to the landlord. The 
revenue.of the farmer is derived partly from his 
labour, and partly from his flock. To him, 
land is only the inftrument which enables him to 
earn the wages of this labour, and to make the 
profits of this ftock. All taxes, and all the re¬ 
venue which is founded upon them, all falsifies, 
pmfions, and annuities of every kind, are ulti¬ 
mately derived from fome one or other of thole 
three original fources of revenue, and are paid 
either immediately or mediately from the wages 
of labour, the profits qf ftock, or the rent of 
land. 

When thofe three different forts of revenue 
belong to different perfons, they are readily dif~ 
tmguilhed; but when they belong to the fame 

they 
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e o^o K they are fometimes confounded with one another, 
w-v-"*-' a£ ’ n common language. 

A gentleman who farms a part 6f his own 
eft ate, after paying the ex'pence of cultivation, 
fhould gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denomi¬ 
nate, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at leaft in common 
language. The greater part of our North Ame¬ 
rican and Weft Indian planters are in this fitua * 
tton. They farm, the greater part of them, their 
Own eftates, and accordingly we feldom hear of 
the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its 
profit* 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeCr 
to diredt the general operations of the farm. 
They generally too work a good deal with their 
own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, &c. What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, there¬ 
fore, fhould not only replace to them their ftock 
employed in cultivation, together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, but pay them the wages which ate 
due to them, both as labourers and overfeers. 
Whatever remains, however, after paying the 
rent and keeping up the ftock, is called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The 
farmer, by laving thefe wages, muff neceflarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in this cafe 
confounded with profit. 

An independent manufacturer, who has ftock 
enough both to purchafe materials, and to main¬ 
tain himfelf till he can carry his work to market, 
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fiiouldgain both the wages of a .journeyman who 
•works under a matter, and the profit which that 
mailer makes by the fate of the journeyman’s 
work- His whole gain?, however, are Com¬ 
monly called profit, and wages are, in this calc 
too, confounded with profit. 

A gardener who cultivates his own garden 
with his own hands, unites in his own perfon the 
three different characters, of landlord, farmer, 
arid labourer. His produce, therefore, fhould 
pay him the rent of the firff, the profit of the 
fecund, and the wages of the third. The whole, 
however, is commonly confidered as the earnings 
of his labour. Both rent and profit are, in this 
cafe, confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
arifes from labour only, rent and profit contri¬ 
buting largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, fo the, annual produce of its labour will 
always be fufficient to purchafe or command a 
much greater quantity of labour than what was 
employed in raffing, preparing, and bringing 
that produce to market. If the fociety were an¬ 
nually to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchafe, as the quantity of labour 
would encreale greatly every year, fo the pro¬ 
duce of every fucceeding year would be of vamy 
greater value than that of the foregoing. But there 
is no Country in which the whole annual produce 
is employed in maintaining the indtiflrious. The 
idle every where confume a great part of it; and 
according to the different proportions In Which 
Vot. I. G it 
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b ® Q K it is annually divided between thole two different 
v-ivssy orders of people, i>:s ordinary or average value 
muft either annually increase, or diminifh, or 
continue the fame from one year to another. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the natural and Market Price of Commodities. 

T HERE is in every fociety or neighbour¬ 
hood an ordinary or average rate both of 
wages and profit in every different employment 
of labour and flock. This rate is naturally re¬ 
gulated, as I ihali fhow hereafter, partly by the 
general circumftances of the fociety, their riches 
or poverty, their advancing, ilationary, or de¬ 
clining condition ; and partly by the particular 
nature of each employment. 

There is likewifc in every fociety or neigh¬ 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated too, as I fhall ihow hereafter, 
partly by the general circumftances of the fociety 
or neighbourhood in which the land is fituated> 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility 
of the land. 

These ordinary or average rates may be called 
the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent, as 
the time and place in which they commonly pre- 
. 

When the price ©f any commodity is neither 
more nor lefs than what is fufficient to pay the 
5 rent 
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befit of the land, the wages of the labour, and c 
the profits of the flock employed in railing, pre- u 
paring, and bringing it to market, according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then fold 
for what may be called its natural pi ice. 

The commodity is then fold precifely for what 
it is worth, or for what it really cofts the perfon 
who brings it to market j for though in common 
language what is called the prime coft of any 
commodity does not comprehend the profit of 
the perfon who is to fell it again, yet if he fells 
it at, a price which does not allow him the ordi¬ 
nary rate of profit in his neighbourhood, he is 
evidently a lofer by the trade ■, fince by employ¬ 
ing his (lock in fome other way he might have 
made that profit. His profit, befides, is his re¬ 
venue, the proper fund of his fubfiftence. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing the goods to 
market, he advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their fubfiftence j fo he advances to hiniftdfj 
in the fame manner, his own fubfiftence, which 
is generally fuitable to the profit which he may 
reafonably expedt from the fale of his goods. 

U nlefs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do not repay him what they may very properly 
be faid to have really coft him. 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves 
him this profit, is not always the lowed at which 
a dealer may ibmecimes fell his goods, it is the 
loweft at which he is likely to fell them for any 
confiderable time j at leaf! where there is perfedl 
liberty, or where he may change his trade as 
often as he pleafes. 

G 2 
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b o o k The attual price at which any commodity ia 
>_ ..-J- commonly fold is called its market price. It 
may either be above, or below, or exactly the 
fame with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular com¬ 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
the quantity which is a&ually brought to market, 
and the demand of thofe Who are willing to pay 
the natural price of the commodity, or the whole 
value of the rent, labour, and profit, which mu ft 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such 
people may be called the effectual demanders, 
and their demand the effectual demand ; fince it 
may be fufficient to effe&uate the bringing of 
the commodity to market. It is different from 
the abfolute demand. A very poor man may be 
faid in fome fenfe to have a demand for a coach 
and'fix j he might like to have it; but his demand 
is not an effectual demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to market in order to fatisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to market falls fhort of the effectual 
demand, all thofe who are willing to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit, which muft be 
paid in order to bringit thither, cannot be fupplied 
with the quantity which they want. Rather than 
want it altogether, fome of them will be willing 
to give more. A competition will immediately 
begin among them, and the market price will 
rife more or lefs above the natural pride; accord¬ 
ing as either the greatnefs of the deficiency, or 
the wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, 
happen to animate more or lefs the eagcrnefs of 

the 
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the competition. Among competitors of equal c 
■Wealth and luxury the fame deficiency will gene¬ 
rally occafion a more or lefs eager competition, 
according as the acquifition of the commodity 
happens to be of more or lefs importance to 
them. Hence the exorbitant price of the ne- 
ceftaries of life during the blockade of a town or 
jn a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market ex¬ 
ceeds the effectual demand, it cannot be all fold 
to thole who are willing to pay the whole value 
of the rent, wages and profit, which mult be 
paid in order to bring it thither. Some part 
inuft be fold to thole who are willing to pay lefs, 
and the low price which they give for it mult 
reduce the price of the whole. The market 
price will fink more or lefs below the natural 
price, according as the greatncfs of the cxcefs 
increafes more or lefs the competition of the 
fellers, or according as it happens to be more or 
lefs important to them to get immediately rid of 
the commodity. The fame excefs in the im¬ 
portation of perilhable, will occafion a much 
greater competition than in that of durable com¬ 
modities i in the importation of oranges, for 
example, than that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is juft, 
fufficient to fupply the effe&ual demand and 
no more, the market price naturally comes ro be 
either exa&ly, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
the fame with the natural price- The whole 
quantity upon hand can be difpofed of for this 
price, and cannot be difpofed of for more. The 
G 3 compe- 
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. competition of the different dealers obliges them 
«—all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 
them to accept of lefs. 

The quantity of every commodity brought to 
market naturally fuits itfelf to the efte&ual de¬ 


mand, It is the intcreft of all tlvofe who employ 
their land, labour, or ftock, in bringing any 
commodity to market, that the quantity never 
fhould exceed the effe&ual demand ; and it is the 
intcreft of all other people that it never fhould 
fall ihort of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effe&ual demand,, 
forae of the component parts of its price muft 
be paid below their natural rate. If it is rent, 
the intcreft of the landlords will immediately 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their laud; 
and if it is wages or profit, the intcreft of the 
labourers in the one cafe, and of their employers 
in the other, will prompt them to withdraw a 
part of their labour or ftock from this employ¬ 
ment, The quantity brought to market, will 
loon be no more than lufEcient to fupply the 
effectual demand. All the different parts of its 


price will rife to their natural rate, and the whole 
price to its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market fhould at any time fall ihort of the effec¬ 
tual demand, fome of the component pares of its 
price muft rife above their natural rate. Jr it is 
rent, the intcreft of all other landlords will na¬ 
turally prompt them to prepare more land fop 
the railing of this commodity; if it k $ or 
profit, the intepeft of all other labourers and 
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dealers will foon prompt them to employ more 
labour and ftock in preparing and bringing it to 
market. The quantity brought thither will foon 
be fufficient to fupply the eftedlual demand. All 
the different parts of its price will foon fink 
to their natural rate., and the whole price to its 
natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all com¬ 
modities are continually gravitating. Different 
accidents may fometimes keep them fufpended a 
good deal above it, and fometimes force them 
down even fomewhat below it. But whatever 
may be the obftacles which hinder them from 
fettling in this center of repofe and continuance, 
they are conftantly tending towards it. 

The whole quantity of induffry annually em¬ 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally fuits itfelf in this manner to 
the effe&ual demand. It naturally aims at bring¬ 
ing always that precife quantity thither which 
may be fofficient to fupply, and no more than 
fupply, that demand. 

But in fome employments the fame quantity 
of induftry will in different years produce very 
different quantities of commodities ; while in 
others it will produce always the fame, or very 
nearly the lame. The fame number of labourers 
in hufbandry will, in different years, produce 
very different quantities of corn, wine, oil, hops, 
&c. But the lame number of fpinners and 
weavers will every year produce the fame or very 
nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollen 
G 4 cloth. 
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6 rt | 9 v It is only the average produce of the onek: 

fpecies of induftry which can be fuited in any 
refpeeft to the effectual demand; and as its aftual 
produce is frequently much greater and frequently 
much lefs t han its average produce, the quantity 
of the commodities brought to market will Ibmee 
times exceed a good deal, and fometimes fall fhort 
a good deal, of the effedual demand.Even though 
that demand therefore fliould continue always the 
fame, their market price will be liable to great 
fiuduationSjWill fometimes fall a good deal below, 
and fometimes rife a good deal above their natural 
price. In the other fpecies of induftry, the pro¬ 
duce of equal quantities of labour being always 
the fame, or very nearly the fame, it can be more 
exactly fuited to the effectual demand. While that 
demand continues the fame, therefore,the market 
price of the commodities is likely to do fo too, 
and to be either altogether, or as nearly as can 
be judged of, the fame with che natural price. 
That the price of linen and woollen doth & 
liable neither to fueh frequent nor to fuch great 
variations as the price of corn, every man’s ex¬ 
perience will inform him. The price of the one 
fpefeies of commodities varies only with the vari¬ 
ations in the demand : That of the other varies, 
not only with the variations in the demand, but 
with the much greater and more frequent varia¬ 
tions in the quantity of what is brought to mar¬ 
ket in order to fupply that demand. 

The occafional and temporary fluctuations in 
the market price of any commodity fall chiefly 
upon thole parts of its price which reiblve them- 
rim felve$ 
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felves into wages and profit. That part which c **,* p ' 
refoives itfelf into rent is lefs affcCted by them. 

A rent certain in money is not in the leaft af* 
fefted by them either in its rate or in its value. 

A rent which confifts either in a certain propor¬ 
tion or in a certain quantity of the rude produce, 
is no doubt affeCted in its yearly value by all the 
occafional and temporary fluctuations in the 
market price of that rude produce * but it is fel- 
doirt afleCted by them in its yearly rate. In 
fettling the terms of the leafe, the landlord and 
farmer endeavour, according to their bell judg¬ 
ment, to adjuft that rate, not to the temporary 
and obcafional, but to the average and ordinary 
price of the-produce. 

Soon fluctuations affect both the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 
as the market happens to be either over-flocked 
or under-flocked with commodities or with la¬ 
bour | with work done, or with work to be done. 

A public mourning raifes the price of black 
doth (with which the market is almoft always 
under-flocked'upon fuch occafions), and aug¬ 
ments the profits of the merchants who pdffefs 
any confiderable quantity of it. It has no effeCt 
upon the Wages of the weavers. The market is 
under-flocked with commodities, not with la¬ 
bour ; with work done, not with work to be 
done. It raifes the wages of journeymen taylors. 

The market is here under-flocked with labour. 

There is an effectual demand for more labour, 
for more work to be done than can be had. It 
finks the price of coloured filks and cloths, and 

thereby 
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0 j ° K thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who 
-v —•* have any confiderable quantity of them upon 
hand. It finks too the wages of the workmen 
employed in preparing fuch commodities, for 
which all demand is flopped for fix months, 
perhaps for a twelvemonth. The market is here 
over-flocked both with commodities and with la¬ 
bour. 

But though the market price of every parti¬ 
cular commodity is in this manner continually 
gravitating, if one may fay fo, towards the na¬ 
tural price, yet fometimes particular accidents, 
fometimes natural caufes, and fometimes parti¬ 
cular regulations of police, may, in many com¬ 
modities, keep up the market price, for a long 
time together, a good deal above the natural 
price. 

When by an increafe in the-effectual demand, 
the market price of fome particular commodity 
happens to rife a good deal above the natural 
price, thofe who employ their flocks in Supply¬ 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal 
this change. If it, was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt fo many new rivals to 
employ their flocks in the fame way, that, the 
effedlual demand being fully fupplied, the market 
price would foon be reduced to the natural price, 
and perhaps for fome time even below it. If the 
market is at a great diflance from the refidence 
of thofe who fupply it, they may fometimes be able 
to keep the fecret for feveral years together, and 
may fo long enjoy their extraordinary profits 
without any; new rivals. Secrets of this kind, 

however. 






however, it m,uft be acknowledged, can feldom c t ’- 
be long kept j and the extraordinary profit can 
haft very little longer than they are kept. 



Secrets in manufactures are capable of being 
longer kept than fecrets in trade.. A tlyer who 
has found the means of producing a particular 
colour with materials which coft only half the 
price of thole commonly made ufe of, may, with, 
good management, enjoy the advantage of his 
difcovery as long as he lives, and even ieave it 
as a legacy to his pofterity. His extraordinary 
gains arife from the high price which is paid for 
his private labour. They properly confift in the 
high wages of that, labour. But as they are re¬ 
peated upon every part, of his flock, and as their 
whole amount bears, upon that account, a regu¬ 
lar proportion to it, they are commonly con- 
fidered as extraordinary profits of ftock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the efFeCts of particular accidents, of 
which, however, the operation may fomctimes 
laft for many years together. 

Some natural productions require fuch a fin- 
gularity of foil and fituation, that all the land 
in a great country, which is fit for producing 
them, may not be fufficient to ftippiy the effec¬ 
tual demand. The whole quantity brought to 
market, therefore, may be difpofed of to thofe 
who are willing to give more than what is fuffi¬ 
cient to pay the rent of the land which produced 
them, together with the wages of the labour, 
and the profits of the ftock which were employed 
in preparing and bringing them to market, ac¬ 
cording 
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° % cording to their natural rates. Such comniocfr- 
v-w ties may continue for whole centuries together 
to be fold at this high price ; and that part of it 
. which relblves itfelf into the rent of land is in 
this cafe the part which is generally paid above 
its natural rate. The rent of the land which 
affords luch lingular and adeemed produ&ions, 
like the rent of fome vineyards in France of a 
peculiarly happy foil and fituation, bears no re¬ 
gular proportion to the rent of other equally 
fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its 
neighbourhood. The wages of the labour and 
the profits of the ftock employed in bringing 
inch commodities to market, on the contrary, 
are feldom out of their natural proportion to 
thole of the other employments of labour and 
ltock in their neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effeft of natural caufes which may- 
hinder the effedfual demand from ever being 
fully fupplied, and which may continue, there¬ 
fore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an individual 
or to a trading company has the fame effeft as a 
fecret in trade or manufa&ures. The monopo- 
lifts, by keeping the market conftantly under- 
docked, by never fully fupplying the effectual 
demand, fell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raife their emoluments, whe¬ 
ther they confift in wages or profit, greatly above 
their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occafion 
the hvgheft which can be got. The natural price, 

or 
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or the price of free competition, on the contrary, c 
is the lovvefl which can betaken, not upon every 
occafion, indeed, but for any conliderable time 
together. The one is upon every occafion the 
higheft which can be fqueezed out of the buyers, 
or which, it is fuppofed, they will confent to 
give: The other is the loweit which the fellers 
can commonly afford to take, and at the lame 
time continue their bufmefs. 

Tuf. exclufive privileges of corporations, fta- 
tutes of apprenticdhip, and all thole laws which 
reftrairt, in particular employments, the compe¬ 
tition to a fmallcr number than might otherwife 
go into them, have the fame tendency, though 
in a lefs. degree, They are a fort of enlarged 
monopolies, and may frequently, for ages toge¬ 
ther, and in whole claffes of employments, keep 
Vp the market price of particular commodities 
above the natural price, and maintain both the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the flock 
employed about them fomewhat above their na¬ 
tural rate. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
laft as long as the regulations of police which 
give occafion to them. 

The market price of any particular commo¬ 
dity, though it may continue long above, caft 
feldom continue long below its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natural 
rate, the perfons whofe intereft it afiefted would 
immediately feel the lofs, and would immediately 
withdraw either fo much land, or fo much la¬ 
bour, or fo much ftock, from being employed 

about 
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° ( ° K about it, that the quantity brought to market 
would icon be no more than fuffictent to fupply 
the effectual demand. Its market price, therefore, 
would foon rife to the natural price. This at 
leat\ would be the cafe where there was perfect 
liberty. 

The fame ftatutes of apprenticefhip and other 
corporation laws indeed, which, when a manu¬ 
facture is in profperity, enable the workman to 
raife his wages a good deal above their natural 
rate, fometimes oblige him, when it decays, to 
let them down a good deal below it. As in the 
one cafe they exclude many people from his em¬ 
ployment, fo in the other they exclude him from 
many employments. The effeCt of filch regula¬ 
tions, however, is not near fo durable in finking 
the workman’s wages below, as in raifing them 
above their natural rate. Their operation in the 
oneway may endure for many centuries, but in 
the other it can laft no longer than the lives of 
fome of the workmen who were bred to the bufi- 
nefs in the time of its profperity. When they 
are gone, the number of thofe who are after-, 
wards educated to the trade will naturally fuit 
itfelf to the effectual demand. The police muft 
be as violent as that of Indoftan or antient Egypt 
(where every man was bound by a principle of 
religion to follow the occupation of his father,' 
and was fuppofed to commit the moil horrid 
iacrilegeif he changed it for another), which can 
in any particular employment, and for feveral 
generations together, fink either the wages of 

labour 
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labour or the profits of flock below their natural 
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This is ail that I think neceffary to be ob- 
ferved at prefent concerning the deviations, whe¬ 
ther occafional or permanent, of the market 
price of commodities from the natural price. 

The natural price itfelf varies with the na¬ 
tural rate of each of its component parts, of 
wages, profit, and rent; and in every fociety 
this rate varies according to their circumftances, 
according to their riches or poverty, their ad¬ 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition. I 
fhall, in the four following chapters, endeavour 
to explain, as fully and diftinclly as I can, the 
caufes of thofe different variation;?. 

First, I Avail endeavour to explain what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of wages, and in what manner thofe cir¬ 
cumftances arc affedted by the riches or poverty, 
by the advancing, ftationary, or declining ftate 
of the fociety. 

Secondly, I fhall endeavour to lhow what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of profit, and in what manner too thofe cir¬ 
cumftances are affedled by the like variations, in 
the ftate of the fociety. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very 
different in the different employments of labour 
and flock ; yet a certain proportion feems com¬ 
monly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em¬ 
ployments of flock. This proportion, it will 
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K appear hereafter, depends partly upon the nature 
t of the different employments, and partly upon 
the. different laws and policy of the fociety in 
which they axe carried on. But though in many 
refpe&s dependent upon the laws and policy, 
this proportion feems to be little affe&ed by the 
riches or poverty of that fociety; by its ad¬ 
vancing, ftattonary, or declining condition; but 
to remain the fame or very nearly the fame in 
all fhofe different ftates. I {hall, in the third 
place, endeavour to explain all the different cir- 
cumftances which regulate this proportion. 

In the fourth and lafl place, I {ball endeavour 
to fhow what are the circumftances which regulate 
the rent of land, and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all the different fubftances which 
it produces. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Wages ’of Labour, 

T H E produce of labour conftitutes the na¬ 
tural recommence or wages of labour. 

In that original ftate of things, which pre¬ 
cedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of ftock, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer. He has neither 
landlord nor mafter to fliare with him. 

Had this ftate continued, the wages of labour 
would have augmented with all thole improye- 
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rnents in its prddu&ive powers, to which the 
divifion of labour gives occafion. All things 
would gradually have become cheaper. They 
would have been produced by a fmaller quan¬ 
tity of labour; and as the commodities pro* 
duced by equal quantities of labour would natu¬ 
rally in this ftate of things be exchanged for 
one another, they would have been purchased 
likewife with the produce of a fmaller quan- 
tity. 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many things 
might have become dearer than before, or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other 
goods. Let us fuppofe, for example, that in the 
greater part of employments the productive* 
powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a day’s labour could produce ten times 
the quantity of work which it had done origi¬ 
nally ; but that in a particular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a 
day’s labour could produce only twice the quan¬ 
tity of work which it had done before. In ex¬ 
changing the produce of a day’s labour in the 
greater part of employments, for that of a day’s 
labour in this particular one, ten times the ori¬ 
ginal quantity of work in them would purchafe 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any 
particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound 
weight, for example, would appear to be five 
times dearer than before. In reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though it re¬ 
quired five times the quantity of other goods to 
Voi. I. H purchafe 
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0 K purchafe it, it would require only half the quart- 
—ticy of labour either to purchafe or to produce 
it. The acquiOtion, therefore, would be twice 
as eafy as before. 

But this original ftate of things, in which the 
labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his own 
labour, could not laft beyond the firft introduc¬ 
tion of the appropriation of land and the accu¬ 
mulation of ftock, It was at an end, therefore, 
long before the moft confiderable improvements 
were made in the productive powers of labour, 
and it would be to no purpofe to trace further 
•what might have been its effeCb upon the re- 
compence or wages of labour. 

As foon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a fhare of almoft all the pro¬ 
duce which the labourer can either raife, or col¬ 
led from it. His rent makes the firft deduc¬ 
tion from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 

2t feldom happens that the perfon who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to maintain himfelf 
till he reaps the harveft. His maintenance is 
generally advanced to -him from the ftock of a 
matter, the farmer who employs him, and who 
would have no intereft to employ him, unlefs he 
was to fir are in the produce of his labour, or un- 
lefs his ftock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit. This profit makes a fecond dedu&ion 
from the produce of the labour which is em¬ 
ployed upon land. 

The produce of almoft all other labour is 
liable to the like deduction of profit. In all arts 

and 
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shid manufactures tlte-greater part of the work¬ 
men Hand in need of a matter to advance them 
the materials of their work, and their wages and 
maintenance till it be compleated. He J (hares 
in the produce of their labour, or in thevalue 
Which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
bellowed •, and in this fnare confifts his profit. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that a fingle. 
independent workman has flock fuffecient ‘ both 
to purchafe the materials of his work, and to 
maintain himfelf till it be ccimplcated. He is 
both matter and workman, and enjoys the wholq 
produce of his own labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
beftowed. It includes what are ufually two 
diftinit revenues, belonging to two diftinit per- 
fonS, the profits of flock, and the wages of la¬ 
bour. 

Such cafes, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part of Europe, twenty workmen 
ferve under a matter for one that is independ¬ 
ent; and the wages of labour are every where 
underftood to be, what they ufually are, when 
the labourer is one perfon, and the owner of the 
flock'which employs him another. 

What are the common wages of labour, de¬ 
pends every where upon the contrail ufually 
made between thofe two parties, whofe interefts 
are by no means the lame. The workmen defire 
to get as much, the matters to give as little as 
pofilble. The former are dilpofed to combine 
in order to raife, the latter in order to lower the 
wages of labour. 
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It is not, however, difficult to fbrefee which 
of the two parties muft, upon all ordinary occa- 
fions, have the advantage in the difpute, and 
force the other into a compliance with their 
terms. The mailers, being fewer in number, 
can combine, much more ealily ; and the law, 
belides, authorifes, or at leaft does not prohibit 
their combinations, while it prohibits thofe of 
the workmen. We have no ads of parliament 
again ft combining to lower the price of work; 
but many againtt combining to raife it. In all 
fuch difputes the matters can hold out much 
longer. A landlord, a farmer, a matter manu¬ 
facturer, or merchant, though- they did not em¬ 
ploy a fingle workman, could generally live a 
year or two upon the flocks which they have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not 
fubfill: a week, few could fubfift a month, and 
fcarce any a year without employment. In the 
long-run the workman may be as necelfarv to 
his matter as his matter is to him; but the ne- 
ceflity is not fo immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been faid, of the com¬ 
binations of matters; though frequently of thofe 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this 
account, that matters rarely combine, is as igno¬ 
rant of the world as of the fubjedl. Mailers are 
always and every where in a fort of tacit, but 
Conftant and uniform combination, not to raife 
the wages of labour above their aftual rate. To 
violate this combination is every where a molt 
unpopular aClion, and a l'ort of reproach to a 
ldattfer amobg Kis neighbours and equals. We 
9 feldom. 
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Seldom, indeed, hear of this combination, be- 
caufe it is the ufual, and one may fay, the natu¬ 
ral (late of things which nobody ever hears of. 
Mailers too fometimes enter into particular com¬ 
binations to fink the wages of labour even below 
this rate. Their are always conduced with the 
u.trnoft (Hence and fecrecy, till the moment of 
execution, and when the workmen yield, as they 
fometimes do, without refinance, though fe- 
verely felt by them, they are never heard of by 
other people. Such combinations, however, are 
frequently refilled by a contrary defenfive com¬ 
bination of the workmen; who fometimes too, 
without any provocation of this kind, combine 
of their own accord to raii'e the price of their 
labour. Their ufual pretences are, fometimes 
the high price of provifionsj fometimes the great 
profit which their mailers make by their work. 
But whether their combinations be offenfive or 
defenfive, they are always abundantly heard of. 
In order to bring the point to a fpeedy decifion, 
they have always lecourfe to the loudeft cla¬ 
mour, and fometimes to the moft (hocking vio¬ 
lence and outrage. They are defperate, and a<St 
with the folly and extravagance of defperate men, 
who mud either ftarve, or frighten their matters 
into an immediate compliancewith theirdemands. 
The matters upon thefe occafions are juft as cla¬ 
morous upon the other fide, and never ceafe to 
call aloud for the afliftance of the civil magi¬ 
strate, and the rigorous execution of thole laws 
which have been enafted with fo much feverity 
againft the combinations of fervants, labourers, 
H 3 and 
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B'b o k' and journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, very 
feldom derive any advantage from the violence 
of.thofe tumultuous combinations, which} partly 
from the interpofirion of the civil magiitrate, 
partly from the fuperior fteadin-sfs of the maf- 
ter.s, partly from the necefiity which the greater 
part of the workmen are under of fubmittih'g for 
the lake of prefent fubfiftence, generally end in 
nothing, but the punifhinent or ruin of the ring¬ 
leaders. i 

tBvT though in difputes with their workmen, 
mailers muft; generally have the advantage, there 
is however a certain rate below which it feems 
impoffible to reduce, for any confiderable time, 
the ordinary wages even of the loweft fpecies of 
labour. 

'A man muft alwaysdive by his work, and his 
wages muft gt ieaft be fufficient to maintain 
Kim. They ffiuft even upon moft occafions be 
fbmewhac more; otherwife it would beimpof-- 
liMe for him to bring up a family, and the race 
of fuc-h workmen could not laft beyond the firf’t 
generation. Mr. Cantillon feems, upon this ac¬ 
count, to fuppofe that the loweft: fpecies of corn- 
mon labourers muft every where earn at leaft 
double their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children; the labour of the wife, on account 
of her necelTary attendance cn the children,, 
being fuppofed no more than fufficient to pro¬ 
vide for herfedf. But one-haif the children 
boVii, it is computed, die before the age of man¬ 
hood. The pooreft labourers, therefore, ac~ 

• •• . cording 





cording to this account, muft, one with another, c » ^ p. 
attempt to rear at leaft four children, in order 
that twq may have an equal chance of living to 
that. age. But the neceffary maintenance of four 
children, it is luppofed, may be nearly equal to 
that of one man. The labour of an able- 
bodied flave, the lame author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance ; and that 
of the meaneft labourer, he thinks, cannot be 
worth lefs than that of an able-bodied Have. 

Thus far at leaft feems certain, that, in order to 
bring up a family, the labour of the hufband 
and wife together muft, even in the lowed fpe, 
cies of common labour, be able to earn fome- 
thing more than what is precifely neceffary for 
their own maintenance; but in what proportion, 
whether in that above mentioned, or in any 
Other, I lhall not take upon me to determine. 

There are certain circumftances, however, 
which fometimes give the labourers an advan¬ 
tage, and enable them to raife their wages con r 
fiderably above this rate; evidently the ioweft 
which is confiftent with common humanity. 

When in any country the demand for thofe 
who live by wages; labourers, journeymen, fer- 
vants of every kind, is continually increafing; 
when every year furnilhes employment for a 
greater number than had been employed the 
year before, the workmen have no occalion to 
combine in order to raife their wages. The 
lcarcity of hands occafiotis a competition among 
mafters, who bid againft one another, in order 
fo get workmen, and thus voluntarily break 
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B O O K though the 'natural combination of mailers nott 
v —., to raife wages. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages* it is 
evident, cannot increafe burin proportion to the 
-increafe of the funds which are detlined for the 
payment of wages. Thefe funds are of two 
kinds; firft, the revenue which is over and 
above what is neceffary for the maintenance ; 
and, fecondly, the Hock which is over and above 
what is neceffary for the employment of their 
matters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied 
man., has a greater revenue than what he judges 
fufficient to maintain his own family, he employs 
either the whole or a part of the fin-pins- in 
maintaining one or more menial fervants. In*: 
creafe this ftirplus, and he will naturally increafe 
the number of thofe fervants. 

When an independent workman, fuch as a 
weaver or Ihoe* maker, has got more flock thaft 
what is fufficient to purchaie the materials of his 
own work, arid to maintain himfelf till he can 
difpofe of it, he naturally employs one or more 
journeymen with the furplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increafe this, turpi us, and 
he will naturally increafe the number of hts 
journeymen. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages; 
therefore, neceffarily increafes with the increafe 
of the revenue and ttock of every country, and 
cannot poffibly increafe without it. The in- 
Creafe of revenue and ttock is the increafe of na¬ 
tional wealth. The demand for thole who live 

by 
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pages, therefore, naturally increafcs with the 
increafe of national wealth, and cannot pofnbiy 
increafe without it. 

It is not the a&ual greatnefs of national 
wealthy but its continual increafe, which oeca- 
fions a rife in the wages of labour. It is not, 
accordingly, in the richeli countries, but in the 
moil thriving, or in thofe which are growing; 
rich the faiteft, chat the wages of labour are 
higheft. England is certainly, in the preterit 
times, a much richer country than any part of 
North America. The wages ot labour, how¬ 
ever, are much higher in North America than in 
any part of England. In the province of New 
York, common labourers earn f three {hillings 
and fixpence currency, equal to two (hillings 
fterling, a day; fhip carpenters, ten fhillings and 
fixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth fix- 
pence fterling, equal in all to fix {hillings and 
fixpence sterling; houfe carpenters and brick¬ 
layers, eight {hillings currency, equal to four 
{hillings and fixpence fterling; journeymen tay- 
lors, five {hillings currency, equal to about two 
{hillings and ten pence fterling. Thefe prices 
are all above the London price; and wages are 
fetid to be as high in the other colonies as in New 
York. The price of provifions is every where in 
North America much lower than in England. A 
dearth has never been known there. In the 
worft feafons, they have always had a fufficicncy 
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for themfelves, though lefs for exportation. If 
the money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is any where in the mother country, its 
real price, the real command of the necefTaries 
and conyenienci.es of life which it conveys to the 
labourer, mut’c be higher in a ftill greater pro¬ 
portion. 

But though North America is not yet fo rich 


as England, it is much more thriving, and ad 


vanning with much greater rapidity to the further 
acquilkion of riches. The mo ft decifive mark 
of the profperity of any country is the increafe 
of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Bri¬ 
tain, and moft other European countries, they 
are not fuppofed r.o double in lefs than five hun¬ 
dred years. In the Britifh colonies in North 
America, it has been found, that they double in 
twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in the 
prefent times is this increafe principally owing 
to the continual importation of new inhabitants, 
but to the great multiplication of the fpecies, 
Thofe who live to old age, it is laid, frequently 
lec there from fifty to a hundred, and ibmetimes 
many more, defeendants from their own body. 
.Labour is there fo well rewarded that a nume¬ 
rous family of children, inftead of being a bur¬ 
then is a fourcc of opulence and profperity to 
the parents. The labour of each child, before 
it can leave their houfe, is computed to be worth 
a hundred pounds clear gain to them. A young 
widow with four or five young children, who, 
among the, middling or inferior ranks.of people 
in Europe, would have lb little chance for- a 
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Humana, is mere frequently courted as a 
fort of fortune. The value of children is the 
grenteft pf all encouragements to marriage. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that tire people in 
North America ihould generally marry very 
young. Not'vithfcanding. the great ipcreafe oc- 
cafioned by fuch early marriages, there is a con¬ 
tinual complaint of the fcardty of hands in 
North America. The demand for labourers, the 
funds deftined for maintaining them, increafe, it 
ems, dill falter than they can find labourers rq» 


Though the wealth of a country Ihould be 
very great, yet if it has been long ftationary, we 
mult not e,ipeft to find the wages of labour very 
high in it. The funds deftined for the payment 
of wages, the revenue and itpck of its inhabit- 
ants, may be of the greateli extent r but if they 
have continued fqr feveral centuries of the fame, 
or very nearly of the fame extent, the number 
of labourers employed every year could ealily 
fupply, and even more than fupply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could feldom 
be any fcarcity of hands, nor could the matters 
be obliged to bid againftone another in order to 
get them. The hands, on the contrary, would, 
in this cafe, naturally multiply beyond their em¬ 
ployment. There would be a conftanc fcardty 
of employment, and the labourers would be 
obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get it. If in fuch a countrythe wages of labour 
had ever been ..more than fufficient to maintain 
the labourer, and to. enable him to bring up a 

family. 
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family, the competition of the labourers and the 
intereft of the matters would foon reduce them to 
this Ioweft rate which is confident with com¬ 
mon humanity. China has been long one of the 
rkrheftj, that is, one of the mod fertile, beft cul¬ 
tivated, mod induttrious, and mod populous 
countries in the world. It feems, however, to 
have been long ftationary. Marco Polo, who 
v-ifited it more than five hundred years ago, de¬ 
fer! bes its cultivation, induftry, and populous 
ntfs, almott in the fame terms in which they 
are dei'cribed by travellers in the prefent times. 
It had perhaps, even long before his time, ac¬ 
quired that full complement of riches which the 
nature of' its laws and inttitutions permits it to 
acquire. The accounts of all travellers, Sncon- 
fittent in many other refpedb, agree in the low 
wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a 
labourer finds in bringing up a family in China. 
If by digging the ground a whole day he can get 
what will purchafe a fmall quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of ar¬ 
tificers is, if pofiible, ftill worfe. Inllead of 
wasting indolently in their work-houfes, for the 
calls of their cuftomers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the ftreets with the 
rods of their refpe&ive trades, offering their 
fervice, and as it were begging employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far furpaffes that of the mod beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid> 
many thoufand families have no habitation on 

the 




the land, buc lire conftantly in little fifhing c 
boats upon the rivers and canals. The fubfift- w»- 


cnce which they find there is fo fcanty that they 
are eager to fifh up the naftieft garbage thrown 
overboard from any European fhip. Any car¬ 
rion, the carcafe of a dead dog or cat, for exam¬ 
ple, though half putrid and flunking, is as wel¬ 
come to them as the moft wholefome food to the 
people of other countries. Marriage is encou¬ 
raged in China, not by the profkablenefs of chil¬ 
dren, but by the liberty of deftroying' them, la 
all great towns feveral are every night expofed in 
the ftrcet, or drowned like puppies in the water. 
The performance of this horrid office is even laid 
to be the avowed bufinefs by which fome people 
earn their fubfiftence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps ftand 
ftill, does not feem to go backwards. Its towns 
are no-where delerted by their inhabitants. The 
lands which had once been cultivated are no¬ 
where neglected. The fame or very nearly the 
fame annual labour muft therefore continue to l>£ 
performed, and the funds deftined for maintain¬ 
ing it muft not, confequeiltly, be fenfibly di- 
minifhed. The loweft clafs of labourers, there¬ 
fore, notwithftanding their fcanty fubfiftence, 
muft fome way or another make fhift to continue 
their race fo far as to keep up their ufual num¬ 
bers. 

But it would be otherwife in a country where 
the funds deftined for the maintenance of labour 
were fenfibly decaying. Every year the demand 
for fervants and labourers would, in all the dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent dalles of employments, be lefs than It' 
had been the year before. Many who had been* 
bred in the fbperior clafles, not being able to 
find employment in their own bufinefs, would be 
glad to feek it in the loweft. The loweft cliffs 
being not only overftocked with its own work¬ 
men, but with the overflowings of all the other 
clafles, the competition for employment would 
be fo great in it, as to reduce the wages of la¬ 
bour to the moft miferable and Icanty lubfiftence 
Of the labourer. Many would not be able to 
find employment even upon thefe hard terms, 
but would either ftarve, or be driven to feek a 
iubfiftence either by begging, or by the per¬ 
petration perhaps of the greatefl enormities. 
Want, famine, and mortality would immediately 
prevail in that clafs, and from thence extend 
thernfelves to all the fbperior clafles, till the 
number of inhabitants in the country was re-*' 
duced to what could eafily be maintained by the 
revenue and flock which remained in it, and 
which had efcaped either the tyranny or cala¬ 
mity which had deftroyed the reft. This per¬ 
haps is nearly the prefent ftate of Bengal, and of 
forne other of the Englilh fettlements in the Eaft 
Indies. In a fertile country which had before 
been much depopulated, where fubfiftence, con- 
fequently, fhould not be very difficult, and 
where; notwithftanding, three or four hundred 
thoufand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be allured that the funds deftined for the 
maintenance of the labouring poor are fait de¬ 
caying, The difference between the genius of 
5 the 
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the Bntifh conftituiion which pro'fe&s afid go¬ 
verns North America, it of the mercantile 

company which opprfiffeS and domineers in the 
■ Eaft Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuftrated 
than by the different ftate of thofe countries. 

T he liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the neceffary effect, fo it is the natural fymp- 
tom of increafing national wealth. The fcanty 
maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other 
hand, is the natural fymptom that things are at 
a ftand, and their ftarving condition that they 
are going faff backwards. 

In Great Britain the wages of labour teem, in' 
the prefect times, to be evidently more than, 
what is precifdy neceffary to enable the labourer 
to bring up a family. In order to fatisfy our- 
Idves upon this point it will not be neceffary to 
enter into any tedious or doubtful calculation of 
what may be the loweft fum upon which it is 
poffibie to do this. There are many plain fyrnp- 
toms that the wages of labour are no-W'here in 
this country regulated by this lowed: rate which 
is confident with common humanity. 

First, in almoft every part of Great Britain 
there is a diftindion, even in the loweft fpecies 
of labour, between fummer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always highest. But on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary expence of fewel, the 
maintenance of a family is moft expenfive in 
winter. Wages, therefore, being htgheft when 
this expence is lowed, it feems evident that they 
are not regulated by what is neceffary for this 
expence j but by the quantity and fuppofed 
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* o^o K y a luc of the work. A labourer, it may be fa id 
w-v—* indeed, ought to fave part of his fummer wages 
in order to defray his winter expence j and that 
through the whole year they do not exceed 
what is neceffary to maintain his family through 
the whole year. A Have, however, or one abfo- 
lutely dependent on us for immediate fubfift- 
ence, would not be treated in this manner. His 
daily fubfiftence would be proportioned to his 
daily neceffities 

Secondly,' the wages of labour do not in 
Great Britain fluctuate with the price of provi- 
fions. Thefe vary every-where from year to 
year, frequently from month to month. But in 
many places the money price of labour remains 
uniformly the fame fometimes for half a century 
together. If in thefe places, therefore, the la¬ 
bouring poor can maintain their families in dear 
years,, they mull be at their eafe in times of 
moderate plenty, and in affluence in thofe of ex¬ 
traordinary cheapnefs. The high price of pro¬ 
visions during thefe ten years paft has not in 
many parts of the kingdom been accompanied 
with any fenfible rile in the money price of la¬ 
bour. It has, indeed, in fome j owing pro¬ 
bably more to the increafe of the demand for 
labour than to that of the price of provifions. 

Thirdly, as the price of provifions varies 
more from year to year than the wages of labour, 
fo, on the other hand, the wages of labour vary 
more from place to place than the price of pro¬ 
vifions. The prices of bread and butcher's meat 
are generally the fame or very nearly the lame 
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i the greater part qtf th.eyyaite 
Tlicit and molt ocher things which arc fold by 
retail, the way in which the labouring poor. bt*y 
all things, art generally,fully as cheap or cheaper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of the 
country, for reafons which I ffall have occalkm 
to explain hereafter. But the wages of labour 
in a great town and its neighbourhood are fre¬ 
quently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five-and* 
twenty per cent, higher than at a few miles diftance. 
Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the com¬ 
mon price of labour in London and its neigh* 
bouvhood. At a few miles diftance it fails tp 
fourteen and fifteen pence. Ten pence may be 
reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. At a few miles diftance it falls to 
eight pence, the ufual price of common labour 
though the greater part of the low country of 
Scotland, where it varies a good deal lefs than 
in England. Such a difference of prices, which 
it (earn is not always fufficient to tranfport: a 
man from one par iff to another, would neceffa* 
rily occafion fo great a tranfportation of the mod 
bulky commodities, not only from one pariff to 
another, but from one end of the kindom, al- 
moft from one end of the world to the other, as 
would foon reduce them more nearly to a level. 
After all that has been faid of the levity and in— 
conftancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
irom experience that a man is of all forts of lug¬ 
gage the rnoft difficult to be trailfported. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their 
lamihes in chafe parts of the kingdom where the 
Toe, I. I price 
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price of labour is loweft, they mu ft be in affluence 
where it is higheft. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of la¬ 
bour not only do not correfpond either in place 
or time with thofe in the price of provirions, but 
they are frequently quite oppoflte. 

Grain, the food of the common people, isf 
dearer in Scotland than in England, whence 
Scotland receives almoft every year very large 
fupplies. But Englifli corn muft bs fold dearer 
in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it 
comes ; and in proportion to its quality it can¬ 
not be fold dearer in Scotland than the Scotch 
corn that comes to the fame market in compe¬ 
tition with it. The quality of grain depends 
chiefly upon the quantity of flour or meal which 
it yields at the mill, and in this refpedt Englifh 
grain is fo much fuperior to the Scotch, that, 
though often dearer in appearance, or in propor¬ 
tion to the mealure of its bulk, it is generally 
cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its quality, 
or even to the meafure of its weight. The price 
of labour, on the contrary, is dearer in England 
than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, there¬ 
fore, can maintain their families in the one part of 
the united kingdom, they muft be in affluence in 
the other. Oatmeal indeed fupplies the common 
people in Scotland with the greateft and the befl 
part of their food, which is in general much 
inferior to that of their neighbours of the fame 
rank in England. This difference, however, in 
the mode of their fubliften.ee is not the caufe, 

but 
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but the effect of the difference in their wages; 
though, by a ftrange mifapprehenfion, I have 
frequently heard it reprefented as the caufe. It 
is not becaufe one man keeps a coach while his 
neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is rich and 
the other poor j but becaufe the one is rich he 
keeps a coach, and becaufe the other is poor he 
walks a-foot. 

During the courfe of the laft century* taking 
one year with another, grain was dearer in both 
parts of the united kingdom than during that of 
the prefenti. This is a matter of fad which can¬ 
not now admit of arty reafonable doubt; and the 
proof of it is, if poffible, {kill more dedhve with 
regard to Scotland than with regard to England. 
It is in Scotland fupported by the evidence of 
the public fiars, annual valuations made upon 
oath, according to the adual ftate of the 
markers, of all the different forts of grain in every 
different county of Scotland. If fuch dired proof 
could require any collateral evidence to confirm 
it, I would obferve that this has likewife been 
the cafe in France* and probably in raoft other 
parts of Europe. With regard to France there 
is the cleared proof. But though it is certain 
that in both parts of the united kingdom grain 
was fomewhat dearer in the lad century than in 
the prefent, it is equally certain that labour was 
much cheaper. If the labouring poor, there¬ 
fore, could bring up their families then, they 
muft be much more at their cafe now. In the 
laft century, the moft ufual day-wages of com¬ 
mon labour through the greater part of Scotland 
la were 
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Kjrre fix-pence in fommer and five-pence in win- 
teiv^ Three /hillings a week, the fame price very 
nearly, {till continues to be paid in forne par; - 
of the Highlands and Weftern Hands. Through 
the greater parr of the low country the moils 
trfual wages of common labour are now eight- 
pence a day; ten-per.ee, fometitnes a finding 
about Edinburgh, in the counties which ; border 
upon England, probably on account of that 
neighbourhood, ami in a few other places where 
there has lately been a confiderable rife in the 
demand for labour, about Glafgow, Carron, 
Ayr-(hire, &c. In England the improvements 
of agriculture, manufadtures and commerce be¬ 
gan much earlier than in Scotland. The de¬ 
mand for labour, and confequently its price, 
krily have increafed with- thofe im¬ 
provements. In the laft century, accordingly, 
as well as in the prefont, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They 
have rifen too confiderabiy fince that- time, 
though, on account of the greater variety of 
wages paid there in different places, it is more 
difficult to afeertain how much. In 1614, the 
pay of a foot foldter was the farrse as in the pee* 
tent times, eight pence a day. When it was firft 
dlabhfhed it would naturally be regulated bv 
the ufuai wages of common labourers, the rank- 
of -people f i'Oni which foot foldiers are commonly 
drawn, foord Chief Jullipe Hales, who wrote 
in the time of Charles II. computes the nece-lTary 
expence of a labourer’s family, confiding of 6 m 
perfons, the father and mother, two children able 
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to do fomething, and two not able, at ten Util- c 
lings a week, or twenty-fix pounds a year. If u 
they cannot earn this by their labour, they muft 
make it up, he fuppofes, either by begging or 
ftealing. He appears to have enquired very 
carefully into this fubjecl:*. In 1688, Mr. Gre¬ 
gory King, whole (kill in political arithmetic is 
fo much extolled by Dosttor Davenant, computed 
the ordinary income of labourers and out-forvanfs 
to be fif teen pounds a year to a family, which he 
fuppofed to confift, one with another, of three 
and a half ptrfons. His calculation, therefore, 
though different in appearance, correfponds very 
nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
fuppofe the weekly expence of fuch families to 
be about twenty pence a head. Both the pecu¬ 
niary income and ex pence of fuch families have 
increafed confiderably fince that time through 
the greater part of the kingdom ; in lome places 
more, and in fome lefs > though perhaps fcarce 
any where fo much as fome exaggerated ac¬ 
counts of the prefent wages oflabour have lately 
reprefented them to the public. The price of 
labour, it mud be obferved, cannot be afeer- 
tainied very accurately any where, different prices 
.being often paid at the fome place and for the 
fame fort of labour, not only according to the 
different abilities of the workmen, but according 
to the ealinefs or hardnefs of the matters. Where 
wages are not regulated by law, all that we can 

* See Hb fcheme for the maintenance pf the Poor, in 
foirn’i Hiftory of the Poor-laws. 
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which it can procure to the labourer, has, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, increafed per- 



of turnips, carrots, cabbages; things which 
Were formerly never raifed but by the fpadc, but 
which are now commonly raifed by the plough. 
All fort of garden fluff too has become cheaper. 
The greater part of the apples apd even of the 
'onions confumed in Great Britain were in the 
taft century imported from Flanders. The great 
improvements in the coarfer manufactures of both 
'ii’rieh ahd woollen cloth furnifh the labourers 
With Cheaper and better cloathing ; and tfa'ofe in 
the manof a fibres of the coarfer metals, with 
cheaper'and better inftrumeitts of trade, as well 
as with many agreeable and convenient pieces of 
hdbfhald furniture. Soap, fait, candles, leather, 
and fermented liquors have, indeed, become a 
good deal dearer;' chiefly from the taxes which 






have been laid upon them. The quantity of 
thefe, however., which the labouring poor are 
under any neeeffity of confuming, is fo very 
fnaali, that the increafe in their price does not 
compensate the diminution in that of fo many 
other things. The common complaint that 
luxury extends itfelf even to the lowed ranks of 
the people, and that the labouring poor will not 
now be contented with the fame food, cloathing 
and lodging which fittisfied them in former times, 
rnay convince us that it is not the money price 
of labour only, but its real recornpence, which 
has augmented. 

Is this improvement in the circumdanees of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the fo- 
eiety ? The anfwer feems at firft fight abundantly 
plain. Servants, labourers and workmen of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, make up the far greater part of 
every great political fociety. But what itm 
proves the. circumdanees of the greater part can 
never be regarded as an inconveniency to the 
whole. No fociety can furely be fiourifhing and 
happy, of which the far greater part of the mem¬ 
bers are -poor and miferable, It is but equity, 
befides, that they who feed, eloath and jodge 
the whole body of the people, Ihould have fuch 
a ihare of the produce of their own labour as to 
be themlelves tolerably well fed. cloathed and 
lodged. 

fovERTy, though it no doubt difeourages, 
does not always prevent marriage. It feems even 
iO be favourable to generation. A half-darved. 

J 4 Highland 
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Highland woman frequently bears more than 
twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is 
often incapable of bearing any, and is generally 
exhaufted by-'two or three. Barrenntfs, fo fre¬ 
quent among women of fafhion, is very rare 
among thofe of inferior ftation. Luxury in the 
fair fex, while it inflames perhaps the paffiofi for 
enjoyment, feems always to weaken, and fie- 
quernly to deftroy altogether,' the powers of ge¬ 
neration. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generat ion, is extremely unfavourable to the rear¬ 
ing of children. The tender plant is produced* 
but in fo cold a foil and (b.fcvere a climate, foon 
withers and dies, ft is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scot ¬ 
land for a mother who has borne twenty children 
not to have two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have allured me, that fo far from re¬ 
cruiting their regiment, they have never been 
able to lupply it with drums and fifes from all 
the foldiers children that were born in it. A 




greater number of fine children, however, is 
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feldoni feeh anywhere than about a barrack of 
foldiers. Very few of them, it feems, arrive at 
the age c>f thirteen or fourteen. In feme places 
one half the children born die before they ate 
four years of age; in many places before they 
are fevenand iu almoft all places before they 
are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, 
will every where be found chiefly among the 
children of the common people, who cannot; 
afford to tend then; with the fame care as thofe 
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of better ilation. Though their marriages are c ha *"• 
generally more fruitful than thofe of people of 
fafhion, a fmaiter proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hofpitab, and 
among the children brought up by parifh cha¬ 
rities, the mortality is ilill greater than among 
thofe of the common people, 

Every fpecies of animals naturally multiplies 
in proportion to the means of their fnbfilte.nce, 
and no fpecies can ever multiply beyond it. But 
in civilized foeiety it is only among the inferior 
ranks of people that the fcantinds of fubfiltence 
can fet limits to the further multiplication of the 
human fpecie3; and it can do fo in no other way 
than by deftroying a great part of the children 
which their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for their children, and 
cOhfeepfehtly to bring up a greater number, na ¬ 
turally fends to widen and extend thofe limits. 

It deierves to be remarked too, that it necefrarily 
does this as nearly as pofllble in the proportion 
which the demand for labour requires. If this 
demand is continually increafing, the reward of 
labour muft necdTarily encourage in fuch a 
manner the marriage and multiplication of la¬ 
bourers, as may enable them to iupply that con¬ 
tinually increafing demand by a continually in- 
creaurig population. If the reward ffibold at 
ahy time be Iefs than what was requifite for tnis 
purpoie, the deficiency of hands would foon raife 
it ; and if it Ihould at any time be more, their 
excefllve multiplication would food lower it to 
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this neccftary rate. The market would be fa 
much under-ftoeked with labour in the one cafe, 
and fo much over-ftocked in the other, as would 
foon force back, its price to that proper rate which 
the circumftances of the fociety required. It is in 
this manner that the demand for men, like' that 
for any other commodity, necedariiy regulates 
the produdfion of men, quickens it when it 
goes on too flowly, and Hops it when it advances 
too fad. It is this demand which regulates and 
determines the date of propagation in all the 
different countries of the world, in North Ame¬ 
rica, in Europe, and in China; which renders 
it rapidly progreftive in the tirft, flow and gra¬ 
dual in the fecond, and altogether ftationary in 
the laft. • 

The wear and tear of a flave, it has been raid, 
is at the expcnce of his matter ; but that of a 
free fervant is at his own expence. The wear 
and tear of the latter, however, is, in reality, as 
much at the expence of his matter as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and 
fervants. of every kind mull be fuch as may 
enable them, one with another, to continue the 
race.of journeymen and fervants, according as 
the increafmg, diminilhing, or ftationary demand 
of the fociety may happen to require, Bur. 
though the wear and tear of a free fervant be 
equally at the expenc'c of his mailer, it generally 
cofts him much lefs than that of a Have. The 
fund deftined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
fay fo, the wear and tear of the Have, is conv 
monly managed by a negligent mailer or carelef* 
overfeer. That deftined for performing the 
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fame office with regard to the free man, is ma ¬ 
naged by the free man himfelf. The diforders 
which generally prevail in the ceconomy of the 
rich, naturally introduce themfelves into the 
management of the former: The ftri£t frugality 
and parfimonious attention of the poor as na¬ 
turally dtablifh themfelves in that of the latter. 
Under fuch different management, the fame 
purpofe muff require very different degrees of 
expence to execute it. It appears, accordingly, 
from the experience of all ages and nations, I 
believe, that the work done by freemen comes 
cheaper in the end than that performed by 
(laves. It. is found to do fo even at Bofton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, where the wages 
of common labour are fo very high. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is 
the c fie it of increafing wealth, fo it is the caufe 
of increafing population. To complain of it is 
to lament over-the neceffary effect and caufe of 
the greateft public profperity. 

It defeives to be remarked, perhaps, that it is 
in the progreffive (late, while the fociety is ad¬ 
vancing to the further acquifition, rather than 
when it has acquired its full complement of 
riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, 
of the great body of the people, teems to be the 
happieft and the rnoft comfortable. It is hard 
in the ftationary, and miferable in the declining 
ftate. The progreffive ftate is in reality the 
ehearful and the hearty ftate to all the different 
orders of the fociety. The ftationary is dulij 
the detligingj melancholy. 
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The liberal reward, of labour, as it encourages 
the propagation, fo it iocreaies the induftry 
of the common people. The wages of labour 
are the encouragement of induftry, which, like 
every other human quality, improves in pro¬ 
portion to the encouragement it receives. A 
plentiful fubfiftence increafes the bodily ilrength 
of the labourer, and the comfortable hope of 
bettering his condition, and of ending his days 
perhaps in eafe and plenty, animates him to exert 
that ftrength to the tit mate, Where wages are 
high, accordingly, we shall always find the work¬ 
men more active, diligent, and expeditious, 
than where they are low; in England, for ex¬ 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood, 
of great towns, than in remote country places, 
Sortie workmen, indeed, when they can earn in 
four days what will maintain the; -ugh the 
week, will fee idle the other three. This, how¬ 
ever, is by no means the cafe with the greater 
part. Workmen, on the contrary, when they 
are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to, 
over-work themfdves, and to ruin their health, 
and confutation, in a few years. A carpenter in 
London, and in fome other places, is not flip* 
pofed to laid in his utmoft vigour above eight 
yCftrs. Something of the fame kind happens in 


many other trades, in which the workmen are 
paid; by the piece ; as they generally are in. mat 
nufallures, and even in country labour, where* 
ever wages are higher than ordinary. Aiinoli: 
every clafs oi artificers is fubject to foove pecu¬ 
liar infirmity occasioned by exceffive application 
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to their peculiar jpecics of work. Ramuzzin;, c 
an eminent Italian phyftcicn, has mitten a par- v, 
ticular book concerning fuch difeafes. We do 
not reckon our foldiers the moil induftrious fet 
of people among us. Yet when loldiers have 
been employed in fame particular forts of work, 
and liberally paid by the piece, their officers 
have frequently been obliged to Itipulate with 
the undertaker, that they fhouid not be allowed 
to earn above a certain ftitn every day, according 
to. the rate at which they were paid. Till this 
ftipulation was made, mutual emulation and the 
delire of greater gain, frequently prompted them 
to over-work themfelves, and to hurt their 
health by excefiive labour. Excefiive applica¬ 
tion during four days of the week, is frequently 
the real caufe of the idlenefs of the other three, 
lb much and fo loudly complained of. Great 
labour, either of mind or body, continued for 
fcveral days together, is in moil men naturally 
followed by a great defire of relaxation, which. 

If not retrained by force or by feme ftrortg ne- 
cefiity, is almoft irrefiftible. It is the call of na¬ 
ture, which requires to be relieved by lbme in¬ 
dulgence, ibmechnes of eafe only, but fomer.imes 
too of diffipation and diverlion. If it is not 
complied with, the confequences are often dan¬ 
gerous, and fometimes fatal, and fuch as almoft: 
always, fooner or later, bring on the peculiar 
infirmity of the trade. If mailers would always 
liften to the dictates of reafon and humanity, 
they have frequently occafion rather to mode¬ 
rate, than to animate the application of many of 
2 their 
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workmen. It will be found, I believe, ?rl 
every fort of trade, that the man who works fo 
moderately, as to be able to work conilantly, not 
only preferves his health the loitgefl, but, in the 
Courfe of the year, executes the greateft quantity 
of work. 

In cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are 
generally more idle, and in dear ones more in- 
duftrious than ordinary. A plentiful fubfift- 
crtce, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, 
and a fcanty one quickens their tnduftry. That 
a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
feme workmen idle, cannot well be doubted i 
but that it fhould have this effed upon the 
greater part, or that men in general Ihould work 
better when they are ill fed than when they are 
well fed, when they are difheartened than when 
they ard in good fpirits, when they are frequently 
Tick than when they are generally In good health, 
feems not very probable. Years of dearth, it is 
to be obferved, are generally among the common 
people years ot ficknefs and mortality, which 
cannot fail to diminilh the produce of their in- 
duilry. 

In years of plenty, fervants frequently leave 
their mailers, and timi their fubfiftence to what 
they can make by their own induflry* But the 
fame cheapnefs of provifions, by increafing the 
fund which is deftmed for the maintenance of 
fervants, encourages mailers, farmers elpecially, 
to employ a greater number. Farmers upon fuch 
occafions expect more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more labouring fervants, than 
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by felling it at a low price in the market. The R 
demand for Servants increales, whil 
of thole who offer to fupply that demand di- 
minilhes. The price of labour* therefore, fre¬ 
quently rifes in cheap years. 

Ik years of fcarcity, the difficulty and uncer¬ 
tainty of fubfiftcnce make all fuch people eager 
to return to lervice. But the high price of pro- 
vifions, by diminilbing the funds deftined for 
the maintenance of fervants, difpofes mailers 
rather to diminifh than to increafe the number of 
thole they have. In dear years too, poor inde¬ 
pendent workmen frequently confume the little 
{locks with which they had uled to fupply them- 
fdves with the materials of their work, and are 
obliged to become journeymen for ftibfiftencc. 
More people want employment than can eafiiy 
get ir.} many are willing to take it upon lower 
terms than ordinary, and the wages of both fer- 
vants and journeymen frequently fink in dear 
years. 

Masters of all forts, therefore, frequently 
make better bargains with their fervants in dear 
than in cheap years, and find them more humble 
and dependent in the former than in the latter. 
They naturally, therefore, commend the former 
as more favourable to induftry. Landlords and 
farmers, b(Tides, two of the largeft dalles of 
mailers, have another reafon for being pleafed 
with dear years. The rents of the one and the 
profits of the other depend very much upon the 
price of pro.vilions. Nothing can be more ab- 
Xurd, however, than to imagine that men in ge¬ 
neral 
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neral (howld work Lets when they work for them* 
i elves, than when they work for other people. 
A pour independent workman will generally be 
most jqduftrious than even a journeyman who 
works by the piece. The one enjoys the whole 
produce ot his own industry; the other (hares it 
with his rn after. The one, in his feparate. inde¬ 
pendent (fate, is lefs liable to the temptations of 
bad company, whicii in large manufactories fo 
frequently ruin the morals of the other. The 
lopeiiotity of the independent workman over 
thoie fervanes who are hired by the month or by 
the year, and whofc wages and maintenance are 
the fame whether they do much or do little* is 
likely to be lull greater. Cheap years tend to 
increafe the pro po reinn of independent workmen 
to journeymen and fer v ants of all kinds, and 

dear years to dim inifh it. 

A i'RENOH author of great knowledge and in¬ 
genuity, Mr. Meffapee, receiver of the taiUks 
ni the election of St, Etienne, endeavours to 
fcuw that the poor do more work in cheajp than 
in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value ot the goous’ made upon thole differenc 
occaiions in three different manufactures i one 
of coarle- woollens carried on at Eibeuf; one of 
linen, and another of filk, both which extend 
through thy whole generality of Rouen. It ap- 
pea,s irom his account, which is copied from 
the remitters of the public offices, that the quan¬ 
tity and value of the goods made in all thofe 
three manufactures has generally been greater in 
cheap liran in dear years; and that it has always 
. v T- : : been 
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been greateft in the eheapeft, and lead; in the c !? * 
deareft years. All the three feem to be ftation- 
ary manufactures, or which, though their pro¬ 
duce may vary fomewhat from year to year, are 
Upon the whole neither going backwards nor 
forwards. 

The manufacture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarfe woollens in the weft riding of 
Yorldhite, are growing manufactures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with l'ome va¬ 
riations, increaftng both in quantity and value. 

Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been publilhed -of their annual produce, I 
have not been able to obferve that its variations 
have had any fenfible connexion with the dcar- 
nefs or cheapnefs of the ieal'ons. In 1740, a year 
of great fcarcity, both manufactures, indeed, ap¬ 
pear to have declined very confiderabiy. But in 
175 6, another year of great fcarcity, the Scotch 
manufacture made more than ordinary advances. 

The Yorkfhire manufacture, indeed, declined, 
and its produce did not rife to what it had been 
in 1755 till 1766, after the repeal of the Ameri¬ 
can ftamp aCt. In that and the following year it 
greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, 
and it has continued to advance ever fince. 

The produce of all great manufactures for dis¬ 
tant fale muft neccffarily depend, not lb much 
upon the dearnefs or cheapnefs of the feafons in 
the countries where they are carried on, as upon 
the circumftances which affeCt the demand in the 
countries where they are conlumed j upon peace 
or war, upon the profperity cr declenfion of 
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B o k other rival manufactures, and upon the good or 
bad humour of their principal cuftomers. A 
great part of the extraordinary work, belides, 
which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters the public regiPeers of manufactures. 
The men fervants who leave their matters be¬ 
come independent labourers. The women re¬ 
turn to their parents, and commonly fpin in or¬ 
der to make cloaths for themfelves and their fa¬ 
milies. Even the independent workmen do nor. 
always work for public fale, but are employed 
by fome of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family ufe. The produce of their labour, there¬ 
fore, frequently makes no figure in thole public 
regifters of which the records are fometimes 
publifhed with fo much parade, and from which 
our merchants and manufacturers would often 
vainly pretend to announce the profperity or de- 
clenfion of the greateft empires. 

Though the variations in the price of labour, 
not only do not always correfpond with thofe in 
the. price of provHlons, but are frequently quite 
oppolite, we muft not, upon this account, ima¬ 
gine that the price of provifions has no influence 
upon that of labour. The money price of la¬ 
bour is neceffarily regulated by two circutn- 
ftances ; the demand for labour, and the price of 
the necefiaries and conveniencies of life. The 
demand for labour, according as it happens to 
be increafing, ftationary, or declining, or to re¬ 
quire an increafing, ftationary, or declining po¬ 
pulation, determines the quantity of the neceffa- 
ries and conveniencies of life which muft be 

given 
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given to the labourer? and the money price of a v . 
labour is determined by what is requiftce for t 
purchafmg this quantity. Though the money 
price of labour, therefore, is ibmetimes high 
where the price of provifions is low, it would be 
ftill higher, the demand continuing the lame, if 
the price of provisions was high. 

It is becaui'e the demand for labour increafes 
in years of fudden and extraordinary plenty, and 
dtminifhes in thofe of fudden and extraordinary 
fcarcity, that the money price of labour fome • 
times rifes in the one, and links in the other. 

In a year of fudden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the em¬ 
ployers of induftry, fufficient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of induftrious people 
than had been employed the year before; and 
this extraordinary number cannot always be had. 

Thofe matters, therefore, who want more work¬ 
men, bid againft one another, in order to get 
them, which fometimes raifes both the real and 
the money price of their labour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of fud¬ 
den and extraordinary fcarcity. The funds def- 
tined for employing induftry are lefs than they 
had been the year before. A confiderable num¬ 
ber of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid againft one another, in order to get it, 
which fometimes lowers both the real and the 
money price of labour. In 1740, a year of ex¬ 
traordinary fcarcity, many people were willing 
to: work for bare fubftftence. In the fucceeding 
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B 0 0 K years of plenty, it was more difficult to get la- 
bou-rers and fervants. 

The fcarcity of a dear year, by dimim/hing 
the demand for labour, tends to lower its price,, 
as the high price of provifions tends to raife it. 
The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by 
increafing the demand, tends to raife the price 
of labour, as the cheapnefs of provifions tends to. 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price 
of provifions, thole two oppofite caufes feem to 
counterbalance one another; which is probably 
In part the reafon why the wages of labour are 
every-where fo much more Heady and permanent 
than the price of provifions. 

The increafe in the wages of labour neceflarily 
increafes the price of many commodities, by in¬ 
creafing that part of it which relblves itfelf into¬ 
wages, and lb far tends to diminilh their con- 
fumption both at home and abroad. The lame 
caufe, however, which railes the wages of labour,, 
the increafe of ftock, tends to increafe its pro¬ 
ductive powers, and to make a ifnaller quantity 
of labour produce a greater quantity of work. 
The owner of the ftock which employs a great 
number of labourers, necefifarily endeavours, for 
his own advantage, to make fuch a proper divi- 
fion and diftribution of employment, that they 
may be enabled to produce the greateft quantity 
of work poffible. For the fame reafon, he en¬ 
deavours to fupply them with the belt machinery 
which either he or they can think of. What 
takes place among the labourers in a particular 
7 workhoufe. 






workhoufe, takes place, for the fame reafon, c ^ a p. 


among thofe of a great fociety. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
themfelves into different clafles and fubdivifions 
of employment. More heads are occupied in 
inventing the moft proper machinery for execut¬ 
ing the -work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commo¬ 
dities, therefore, which, in confequence of theft; 
improvements, come to be produced by fo much 
lefs labour than before, that the increafe. of its 
price is more than compenfated by the diminu¬ 
tion of its quantity. 


C H A P. IX. 

Of the Profits of Stook, 

T HE rife and fall in the profits of flock 
depend upon the fame caufes with the rife 
and fall in the wages of labour, the increafing or 
declining ftate of the wealth of the fbciety j but 
thofe caules affed the one and the other very dif¬ 
ferently. 

The increafe of flock, which raifes wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the flocks of many 
rich merchants are turned into the fame trade, 
their mutual competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in¬ 
creafe of flock in all the different trades carried 
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on irt the fame fociety, the fame competition 
mutt produce the fame effect in them all. 

It is not eafy, it has already been obfcrved, to 
afcertain what are the average wages of labour 
even in a particular place, and at a particular 
time. We can, even in this cafe, feldom deter¬ 
mine more than what are the moft ufual wages. 
But even this can feldom be done with regard to 
the profits of ftock. Profit is fo very fluctuat¬ 
ing, that the perfon who carries on a particular 
trade cannot always tell you himfelf what is the 
average of his annual profit. It is affe&ed, not 
only by every variation of price in the commo¬ 
dities which he deals in, but by the good or bad 
fortune both of his rivals and of his cuftomers, 
and by a thoufand other accidents to which 
goods when carried either by fen or by land, or 
even when ftored in a wareheufe, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but 
from day to day, and almoit from hour to hour. 
To afcertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades carried on in a great kingdomj 
mult be much more difficult ; and to judge of 
what it may have been formerly, or in remote 
periods of time, with any degree of precifion, 
mutt be altogether impoffible. 

But though it may be impoffible to deter¬ 
mine, with any degree of precifion, what are or 
were the average profits of flock, cither in the 
prelent, or in ancient times, fame notion may 
be formed of them from the interefl of money. 
It may be laiddown as a maxim, that wherever 
H great deal can be made by the ufe of money, 
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a great deal will commonly be given for the ufe c »a e. 
of it j and that wherever little can be made by it, w*— 


lefs will commonly be given for it. According, 
therefore, as the ufual market rate of intereft va¬ 
ries in any country, we may be affured that the 
ordinary profits of ftock muft vary with it, mull 
fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes. The progrefs 
of intereft, therefore, may lead us to form feme 
notion of the progrefs of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIII. all intereft above 
ten per cent, was declared unlawful. More, it 
feems, had fometimes been taken before that. 
In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal pro¬ 
hibited all intereft. This prohibition, however, 
like all others of the fame kind, is faid to have 
produced no effeft, and probably rather in- 
creafed than diminilhed the evil of ufury. The 
ftatute of Henry VIII. was revived by the 13th 
of Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten per cent, conti¬ 
nued to be the legal rate of intereft till the lift: 
of James I. when it was reftri&ed to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to fix per cent, foon after 
the reftoration, and by the 12th of Queen Anne, 
to, five per cent. All thefe different ftatutory 
regulations feem to have been made with great 
propriety. They feem to have followed and not 
to have gone before the market rate of intereft, 
or the rate at which people of good credit ufually 
borrowed. Since the time of Queen Anne, five 
per cent, feems to have been rather above than 
below the market rate. Before the late war, the 
government borrowed at three per cent.; and 
people of good credit in the capital, and in 
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many other parts of the kingdom, at three and g, 
half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

Since the tjme of Henry Vlfl, the wealth and 
revenue of the country have been continually 
advancing, anti, in the courfe of their grogrefs, 
their pace feems rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded. They feem, not only 
to have been going on, but to have been going 
on fafter and fafter. The wages of labour have 
been Continually increafing during the fame pe¬ 
riod, and in the greater part of the different 
branches of trade and manufactures the profits of 
flock nave been diminifhing. 

It generally requires a greater flock fo carry 
on any fort of trade in a great town than in a 
country village. The great flocks employed in 
every branch of trade, and the number of rich 
competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit 
in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
the wages of labour are generally higher in a 
great town than in a country village. In a 
thriving town the people who have great flocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number of 
workmen they want, and therefore bid againft 
one another in order to get as many as they can, 
which raifes the wages of labour, and lowers the 
profits of flock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is frequently not ilock fuffieient 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid 
againft one another in order to get employment, 
which lowers the wages of labour, and raifes 
the profits of flock. 



In Scotland* though the legal rate of intereft c H y A p * 
Is the fame as in England, the market rate is, 


rather higher. People of the bell credit there 
feldom borrow under live per cent. Even pri*. 
vate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent, 
upon their prormflory notes, of which payment 
either in whole or in part may be demanded at 
pleafure, Private bankers in London give no 
intereft for the money which is depofited with, 
them. There are few trades which cannot be 
carried on with a (mailer Hock in Scotland than 
in England. The common rate of profit, there¬ 
fore, mull be fontewhat greater. The wages of 
labour, it has already been obfervcd, are lower 
in Scotland than in England. The country too 
is not only much poorer, but the Iteps by which 
it advances to a better condition, for it is evi¬ 
dently advancing, feem to be much flower and 
more tardy. 

The legal rate of intereft in France has 
not, during the courfe of the prefent century, 
been always regulated by the market rate*. In 
1720 intereft was reduced from the twentieth to 
the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent. 
In j-jfH it was raifed to the thirtieth penny, or 
to 3 ' r per cent. In 1725 it was again raifed to 
the twentieth penny, or to five per cent. In 
1766, during the adminiftration of Mr. Laverdy, 
ic was reduced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to 
four per cent. The Abbe Terray raifed it after¬ 
wards to the old rate of five per cent. The fup- 

* See Dcnifart. Article Taux ties Interets, tom. iii. p. 18. 
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1 °j° K pofcd purpofe of many of thofe violent reductions 
—■v—~’ of intereft was to prepare the way for reducing 
that of the public debts; a purpofe which has 
fbmetintfes been executed. France is perhaps in 
the prefent times not fo rich a country as Eng¬ 
land; and though the legal rate of intereft has in 
France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been, higher; for 
there, as in other countries, they have feveral 
very fafe and eafy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been allured by 
Britifn merchants who had traded in both, coun¬ 
tries, are higher in France than in England; and 
it is no doubt upon this account that many Britiih 
fubjefts chufe rather to employ their capitals in 
a country where trade is in difgrace, than in one 
where it is highly relpefted. The wages of la¬ 
bour are lower in France than in England. 
When you go from Scotland to England, the dif¬ 
ference which you may remark between the drefs 
and countenance of the common people in the 
one country and in the other, fufficiently indi¬ 
cates the difference in their condition. The 
contrail is {till greater when you return from 
trance. France, though no doubt a richer 
country than Scotland, feems not to be. going 
forward lo fait. It is a common and even a po¬ 
pular opinion in the country that it is going 
backwards; an opinion which, I apprehend, is 
ill founded even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can poiftbly entertain with regard 
ro Scotland, who fees the country now, and who 
faw it twenty or thirty years ago. 
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•The province of Holland, on the other hand, 
in proportion to the extent of its territory and 
the number of its people, is a richer country 
than England. The government there borrow 
at two per cent., and private people of good 
credit at three. The wages of labour are faid 
to be higher in Holland than in England, and 
the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower 
profits than any people in Europe. The trade 
of Holland, it has been pretended by lome 
people, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true 
that fome particular branches of it are fo. But 
thefe fymptoms feern to indicate fufficiently that 
there is no general decay. When profit dimi- 
niflies, merchants are very apt to complain that 
trade decays; though the diminution of profit is 
the natural effect of its profperity, or of a greater 
ftock being employed in it than before. During 
the late war the Dutch gained the whole carry¬ 
ing trade of France, of which they ftill retain a 
very large fhare. The great property which 
they polfefs both in the French and Englifh 
funds, about forty millions, ir is faid, in the 
latter (in which I lufpeit, however, there is a 
confiderable exaggeration) ; the great fums which 
they lend to private people in countries where 
the rate of intereft is higher than in their own, 
are circumftances which no doubt demonftrate 
the redundancy of their ftock, or that it has in- 
creafed beyond what they can employ with tole¬ 
rable profit in the proper bufinefs of their own 
country: but they do not demonftrate that that 
bufinefs has decreafed. As the capital of a 
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K private man, though acquired by a particular 
-a trade, may increafe beyond what he. can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe too; 
ft> may like wife the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and Weft Indian co- 
loniesj not only the wages of labour, but the 
intereft of money, and confequendy the profits 
of ftoek, are higher than in England. In the 
different colonies both the legal and the market 
rate of intereft run from fix to eight per cent. 
High wages of labour and high profits of ftoek, 
however, are things, perhaps, which icarce ever 
go together, except in the peculiar circiimftances 
of new colonies. A new colony mull always 
for fume time be more under-flocked in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of its territory, and more un¬ 
der-peopled in proportion to the extent of its 
ftoek, than the greater part of other countries. 
They have more land than they have ftoek to 
cultivate. What they have, therefore, is ap¬ 
plied to the cultivation only of what is rrioft fer¬ 
tile and moft favourably fttuated, the land near 
the fea fhore, and along the banks of navigable 
rivers. Such land too is frequently purebafed 
at a price below the value even of its natural 
produce. Stock employed in the purchafe and 
improvement of fuc.h lands, muft yield a very 
large profit, and confequendy afford to pay a very 
large intereft. Its rapid accumulation in fo pro¬ 
fitable an employment enables the planter to in¬ 
creafe the number of his hands falter than he can 
find them in a new fettlennent. Thofe whom he 
can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. 

As 







As the colony increafes, the profits of ftock gra- chap-. 


dually diminifh. When the moft fertile and beft i_ 
fituated lands have been all occupied. Id's profit 
can be made by the cultivation of what is infe¬ 
rior both in foil and fituation, and lefs intereft 
can be afforded for the ftock which is fo employ¬ 
ed. In the greater part of our colonies, accord¬ 
ingly, both the legal and the market rate of in- 
tereft have been confiderably reduced during the 
courfe of the prefent century. As riches, im¬ 
provement, and population have increafcd, in - 
tereft has declined. The wages of labour do not 
link with the profits of ftock. The demand for 
labour increafes with the increafe of ftock what¬ 
ever be its profits; and after thefe are dimi- 
nifhed, ftock may not only continue to increafe, 
but to increafe much fafter than before. It is 
with induftrious nations who are advancing in 
the acquifttion of riches, as with induftrious 
individuals. A great flock, though with final! 
profits, generally increafes fafter than a final! 
ftock with great profits. Money, fays the pro¬ 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often eafy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The connection 
between the increafe of ftock and that of in- * 
duftry, or of the demand for ufeful labour, has 
partly been explained already, but will be ex¬ 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of the- 
accumulation of ftock. 

The acquifttion of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may fometimes raife the pro¬ 
fits of ftock, and with them the inctreft of money, 
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even in a country which is fafc advancing in the 
acquilition of riches. The ftock of the country 
not being fufficient for the whole aeceffion of 
bufmefs, which fecit acquifitions prefent to the 
different people among whom it is divided, is 
applied to thofe particular branches only which 
afford the greateft profit. Part of what had be¬ 
fore been employed in other trades, is neceffarily 
withdrawn from them, and turned into fome of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all thofe 
old trades, therefore, the competition comes to 
be lefs than before. The market comes to be 
lei's fully fupplied with many different forts of 
goods. Their price neceffarily riles more or 
lefs, and yields a greater profit to thofe who deal 
in them, who can, therefore, afford to borrow at 
a higher intereft. For fome time after the con- 
clufion of the late war, not only private people 
of the belt credit, but fome of the greateft com¬ 
panies in London, commonly borrowed at five 
per cent, who before that had not been uied to 
pay more than four, and four and a half per cent. 
The great aeceffion both of territory and trade, 
by our acquifitions in North America and the 
Weft Indies, will fufficiently account for this, 
without fuppofing any diminution in the capital 
ftock of the fociety. So great an aeceffion of 
new bufmefs to be carried on by the old ftock, 
muft neceffarily have diminilhed the quantity 
employed in a great number of particular 
branches, in which the competition being lefs, 
the profits muft have been greater. I lhall here¬ 
after have occafion to mention the reafons which 
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difpofe me to believe that the capital flock ef 
Great Britain was not diminished even by the 
enormous expence of the late war. 

The diminution of the capital flock of the. fa - 
ciety, or of the funds deftined for the main¬ 
tenance of induflry, however, as it lowers the 
wages of labour, lb it raifes the profits of flock, 
and confequently the interefl of money. By the 
wages of labour being lowered, the owners of 
what flock remains in the fociety can bring 
their goods at lefs expence to market than 
before, and lefs flock being employed in fupply- 
ing the market than before, they can fell them 
dearer. Their goods coft them lefs, and they 
get more for them. Their profits, therefore, 
being augmented at both ends, can well afford a 
large intereft. The great fortunes lb fudden ly 
and fo eafily acquired in Bengal and the other 
Britilh fettlements in theEaft Indies, may fatisfy 
us that, as the wages of labour are very low, lb 
the profits of flock are very high in thole ruined 
countries. The interefl of money is proportion¬ 
ally lo. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to 
the farmers at forty, fifty, and fixty per cent, and 
the lucceeding crop is mortgaged for the pay¬ 
ment. As the profits which can afford fuch an 
intereft mull eat up almoll the whole rent of the 
landlord, fo fuch enormous ufury mull in its 
turn eat up the greater part of thofe profits. 
Before the fall of the Roman republic, a ufury 
of the fame kind foehns to have been common in 
the provinces, under the ruinous adminiftration 
of their proconfuls. The virtuous Brutus lent 
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money in Cyprus at eight-aiul-forty per cent, as 
Wfc learn from the letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its foil 
and climate, and its fitmtion with refpeH to 
other countries, allowed it to acquire ■, which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which 
was not going backwards, both the wages of la¬ 
bour and the profits of ftock would probably be 
very low. In a country fully peopled in propor¬ 
tion to what eicher its territory could maintain 
or its ftock employ, the competition for employ¬ 
ment would necefiarily be fo great as to reduce, 
the wages of labour to what was barely luffkient 
to keep up the number of labourers, and, the 
country being already fully peopled, that num¬ 
ber Could never be augmented. In a country 
fully ftucked in proportion to all the bufinefs it 
had to tr an fact, as great a quantity of ftock 
would be employed in every particular branch 
as the nature and extent of the trade would ad¬ 
mit. The competition, therefore, would every¬ 
where be as great, and confequently the ordinary 
profit as low as poffible. 

But oerhaps no country has ever yet arrived 
at this degree of opulence, China feems to have 
been long ftationary, and had probably long ago 
acquired that full complement of riches which 
is confident with the nature of its laws and infti- 
tutions. But this complement may be much 
inferior to what, with other laws and inftitu- 
tions, the nature of its foil, climate, and fitua- 
tion might admit of. A country which negleflrs 
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foreign commerce, and which admits c H , 
of foreign nations' into one or two of u—y —«f 
, cannot tranfad the fame quantity 
fs which it might do with different laws 
3ns. In a country too, where, though 
the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy a 
good deal of fecurity, the poor or the owners of 
frnall capitals enjoy fcarce any, but are liable, 
under the pretence of jufti-ce, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior manda¬ 
rines, the quantity of ftock employed in all the 
different branches of bufmefs tranfa&ed within 
it, can never be equal to whac the nature and 
extent of that bufihefs might admit. In every 
different branch, the oppreilion of the poor mutt 
eftabidh the monopoly of the rich, who, by en - 
groffing the whole trade to themfelves, will be 
able to make very large profits. Twelve per 
cent, accordingly is faid to be the common in¬ 
ter eit of money in China, and the ordinary pro¬ 
fits of ftock mull be fufficient to afford this large 
inter-eft. 

A defect in the law may fometimes raife the 
rate of intereft confiderably above what the con¬ 
dition of the country, as to wealth or poverty, 
would require. When the law does not enforce 
the performance of contrafls, it puts all bor¬ 
rowers nearly upon the lame footing with bank¬ 
rupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu¬ 
lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering 
his money makes the lender exuift the fame ufu- 
rious intereft which is ufually required from 
bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who 
Vol. I. L, over- 
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overrun the weftern provinces of the Rom aft 
empire, the performance of contracts was left 
for many ages to the faith of the con trading 
parties. The courts of juftice of their kings 
felctovn intermeddled in it. The high rate of 
intereft -which took place in thofc ancient times 
may perhaps be partly accounted for from this 

When the law prohibits intereft altogether, 
it does not prevent it. Many people rnuft bor¬ 
row, and nobody will lend without fuch a con- 
(Ideration for the ufe of their money as is Suit¬ 
able-, not only to what can be made by the ufe 
of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The high race of mcereft among all 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr. 
Montdquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty of re¬ 
covering the-money. 

The lowed, ordinary rate of profit muff always 
be fomething more than what is lulticient to 
'compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which every 
employment of ftock is expofed. It is this fur- 
plus only which is neat or clear profit. Whar fs 
•called grofs profit comprehends frequently, not 
only this furplus, but what is retained for com- 
penfating fuch extraordinary Ioffes. The in- 
tcreft which the borrower can afford to pay is in 
proportion to the dear profit only. 

The ioweft ordinary rate of intcreff: muff, in 
the fame manner, be fomething more than luAn¬ 
cient to compenfate the occalionai Ioffes to which 
lending, even with tolerable prudence, is os- 
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pofed. Were it not more, charity or friend (hip c 
could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full com¬ 
plement of riches,j Where in every particular 
branch of bufinefs there was the gre'ateft quantity 
of dock that cotild be employed in it, as the 
ordinary rate of clear profit would be very finally 
fo the Ufual market rate of intereft which could 
be afforded out of it, would be fo low as to ren¬ 
der it impoffible for any but the very wealthieft 
people to live upon the intereft of their money. 
AH people of final! or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to fuperintend themfelves the em¬ 
ployment of their own ftbcks. It would be ne- 
c diary that aimed every man ihould be a man of 
bufinefs, or engage in fome fort of trade. The 
province of Holland feems to be approaching 
near to this ftate. It is there Unfafhionable not 
to be a man of bufinefs. Neceffity makes it 
ufdal for Slriloft every man to be fo, and cuftom 
every Where regulates fafhion. As it is ridicu¬ 
lous riot to drefs, fo is it, in fome meafure, not 
to be employed, like other people. As a man of 
a civil profeflion feems awkward in a camp or a 
garrifon, and is even in fome danger of being 
defpifed there, fo does an idle man among men 
of bufinefs. 

The higheft ordinary rate of profit may be 
fuch as, in the price of the greater part of com¬ 
modities, eats up the whole of what fhould go to 
the rent of the land, and leaves only what is fuf- 
ficienr to pay the labour of preparing arid brirrg- 
' ; I- 2 ing 
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ing them to market, according to the lowed rate 
at which labour can any-where be paid, the bare 
fob fi fire nee of the labourer. The workman muff 
always have been fed in feme way or other while 
he was about the work; but the landlord may 
15101 always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the forvants of the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany carry on in .Bengal may not perhaps be 
very far from this rate. 

Th£ proportion which the ufual market rate 
of mcereft ought to bear to the ordinary rate of 
clear profit, necefilirily varies as profit rites or 
falls. Double intsereft is in Great Britain 
reckoned, what the merchants call, a good, mo¬ 
derate, reasonable profit, terms which T ap¬ 
prehend mean no more than a common and 
ofuai profit; Ih a country wlitre the ordinary 
rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent., it 
may be reafonable that one half of it ilroidd go 
ro interefl, wherever buftnefs is carried on with 
borrowed money. The flock is at the rifle of 
the borrower, who, as it were, infures it to the 
lender s and four or five per cent, may, in the 
greater part of trades, be both a fnfficient pro¬ 
fit upon the rifle of this infurartce, and a fuf- 
fieienri recoinpence for the trouble of employ¬ 
ing the flock. But the proportion between in- 
tereft and clear profit might not be the fame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. 
If it Were a good deal lower, one half of it per- 


could not be afforded fox inctreft y and 
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more rnigK be afforded if it were a good deal O *** j ‘- 
•higher, w ^vr-^ i 

In eountfie^ which are iaft advancing to 
riches, the low rate of profit may, in the price of 
many commodities, comp.eafa.te the high wages 
o,{ labour, and enable thofe CQUttfrks £Q ft-U as 
cheap 4$ their left thriving neighbours, among- 
whom the wages of labour may be lower* 

hi reality high profits tend much more to raife 
t]te price of work than high-wages* If in the 
linen manufacture, for example, the wages of the 
different working people, the fiax-dreffers, the 
J pinners, the weavers, &c. ihould, all of them, 
be advanced two pence a day $ it would be me- 
ceffary to heighten the price of a piece of linen 
only by a number of two peaces equal to the 
number of people that had been employed about 
it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been fo employed* That part of 
the price of the commodity which refolved itfelf 
into wages would, through all the different 
ft ages of the manufacture, rife only in arithme¬ 
tical proportion to this rife of wages. But if the 
profits of all the different employers of thoib 
working' people ihould be raffed five per cent* 
that part of the price of the commodity which 
vefolved itfelf into profit, would, through all the 
different ilages of the manufatlure, rife in geo¬ 
metrical proportion to this rife of profit. The 
employer of the flax-dreffers would in felling his 
flax require an additional five per cent* upon the 
v 7 hole value of the materials and wages which 
he advanced to his workmen. The employer of 
L 3 the 
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the fpinners would require an additional five per 
cent, both upon the advanced price of the flax 
and upon the wages of the fpinners. And the 
employer of the weavers would require a like 
five per cent, both upon the advanced price of 
the linen yarn and upon the wages of the weav¬ 
ers. In railing the price of commodities the rife 
of wages operates in the fame manner as Fimple 
intereft does in the accumulation of debt. The 
rife of profit operates like compound intereft. 
Our merchants and mafter-nianufadluiers com¬ 
plain much of the bad effefts of high wages in 
railing the price, and thereby kffening the Tale 
of their goods both at home and abroad. They 
fay nothing concerning the bad effects of high 
profits. They are filent with regard to the per¬ 
nicious effects of their own gains. They com¬ 
plain only of thole of other people. 


Ml NIStq 
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CHAP. X. 

6f Wages and Pr fit in the different Employments 
of Labour and Stock . 

T HE whole of the advantages and difad- c 
vantages of the different employments of v 
labour and (lock mu'| in the fame neighbour¬ 
hood, be either perfectly equal or continually 
tending to equality. If in the fame neighbour¬ 
hood, .there was any employment evidently either 
more, or lels advantageous than the reft, lo many 
people would, crowd into it in the one cafe, and 
fo many would defect, it in the other, that its ad¬ 
vantages would foon return to the level of other 
employments. This at leaft would be the caie 
in a fociety where things were left to follow 
their natural oourfc, where there was perfect 
liberty, and where every man was perfectly free 
both to chufe what occupation he thought pro¬ 
per, and to change it as often as he thought 
proper. Every man’s intereft would prompt him 
to feek the advantageous, and to ftiun the dilad¬ 
vantageous employment. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are 
every-where in Europe extremely different ac¬ 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and ftock. But this difference arifes partly from 
certain circumftances in the employments them- 
ielves, which, either really, or at leaft in the 
imaginations of men, make up for a Imall pecu- 
L 4 niary 
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* niary gain in Tome, and counter-balance a great 


one in others ; and partly from the policy of Eu- 
rope,which no-where leaves things at perfed liberty. 


The particular confideration of thofc circuto- 
ftartces and of that pcdiey will divide this chap - 
ter into two parts. 


P A R T I. 


IntfuMines arifmg from the Nature of the Employ¬ 
ments tbmfel'ves. 


T HK five following are the principal cir- 
cumftances which, fo far as I have been 
able to, obferve, make up for a fmali pecuniary 
gain in fame employments, and counter-balance 
a great one in others: fir ft, the agreeablend's or 
ciilagrceabienefs of the employments themfelves j 
fecondly, the eafinefs and cheapnefs, or the dif¬ 
ficulty and expence of learning them ; thirdly, 
the conftancy or inconftancy of employment in 
them; fourthly, the frnall or great truft which, 
rnuft be repofed in thofe who exercife them ; , 
and, fifthly, the probability or improbability of 
faccefs in them. 

I irst, fhe wages of labour vary with the 
eafe or hardfhip, the cleanlinefs or dirtinefs, the 
honourablenefs or difhonourablenefs of the em¬ 
ployment. Thus in mod places, take the year 
round, a journeyman taylor earns lets than a 
journeyman. weaver.• 'Bis work, is much eafier, 
A journeyman weaver earns lefs than a journey- 
man Tmith. JHis work is not always eafier, but. 
it is much cleanlier, , A journeyman blackfhnith. 


though 
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though an artificer, felclom earns fo much in 
twelve hours as a collier, who is only a labourer, 
does in eight. His work is not quite fo dirty, 
is Id's dangerous, and is carried on in day-light, 
and above ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the reward of all honourable profeffions. In 
point of pecuniary gain, all things confidered, 
they are generally under-recompenfed, as I fha.ll 
endeavour to fhow by and by. Difgrace has the 
contrary effect. The trade of a butcher is a 
brutal and an odious bufinefs; but it is in moft 
places more profitable than the greater part of 
common trades. The moft deteftable of all em¬ 
ployments, that of public executioner, is, in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of work done, better 
paid than any common trade whatever. 

Hunting and fithing, the moft important 
employments of mankind in the rude fete of 
foeiety, become in its advanced flute their molt 
agreeable amufements, and they purfue for plea- 
fure what they once followed from neceffity. Iri 
the advanced ftate of focit ty, therefore, they are 
all very poor people who follow as a trade, what 
other people purfue as a paftime. Fifhermen 
have been fo fince the time of Theocritus. A 
poacher is every-where a very poor man in Great 
Britain. In countries where the rigour of the 
law [offers no poachers, the licenfed hunter is not 
in a much better condition. The natural tafte 
for thofe employments makes more people fol¬ 
low them than can live comfortably by them, 
and the produce of their labour, in proportion 

- • * 8ee {dyilitrat • *• '■* ; 
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b o o k to its quantity, comes always too chc^p to mar- 
v „ t r -^— r j ket to afford any: thing but the mo ft lcanty fpb- 
fiftence to the labourers. 

Disacreeableness and difgrace affect the 
profits of ltock in the fame manner as the wages 
of labour. The keeper of an inn or tavern, who 
is never matter of his own houfc, and who if 
expofed to the brutality of every drunkard, ex~ 
ercifes neither a very agreeable nor a very.cre- 
, ditable bufinefs. But there is fcarce any com¬ 
mon trade in which a fmall ftock yields fo great 
a prbfit. 

Secondly, The wages of labour vary with the 
eafinefs and cheapnels, or the difficulty and ex¬ 
pence of learning the bufinefs. ' ■ 

When any expenfive machine is erected, the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it before 
it is worn out, it muft be expedited, will replace 
the capital laid out tipon it, with at leall.the or¬ 
dinary profits. A man educated at the expence 
of much labour and time to any of thofe em¬ 
ployments which require extraordinary dexterity 
and flcill, may be compared to one of thofe ex--, 
peiijftye machines. I he work which he learns 
to perform, it mutt-be expected, over and above 
the ufual wages of common labour, will replace 
to him the whole expence of his education,, with 
at leaft the ordinary profits of an equal valuable 
capital. It. muft do this too in a reasonable 
time, regard being had to the very uncertain 
duration of human.life, in the fame manner as -to 
the more certain duration of the masfone.i ■ - - 
: s bn Jr}? 
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difference between the wages of /killed 
labour arid thole of common labour, is founded 
upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe confrclers the labour of 
all mechanics, artificers, and ittanafa&urer^ as 
/killed labour; and that of all country labourers 
as common labour. It feems to fuppofe that of 
the former to be of a more nice and delicate 
nature than that of the latter. It is lb perhaps 
in feme cafes ; but in the greater part it is quite 
otherWiie, as I /hall endeavour to /hew by and 
by. The laws and cuftoms of Europe, there- 
fore, ift order to qualify any perlbn for exer- 
ciftng the one fpecies of labour, impofe the ne- 
cefiitv of an apprentice fhip, though with differ¬ 
ent degrees of rigour in different places. They 
lekVe the other free and open to every body. 
During the continuance of the apprentice/hip, 
the whole iaboor of the apprentice belongs to 
his mailer. In the mean time he mull, in many 
cafes, be maintained by his parents or relations, 
and in alfnoft all cafes mull be cloathed by 
them. Some money too is commonly given to 
the mailer for teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the ufual number of years; a con- 
//deration which, though it is not always advan¬ 
tageous to the mailer, on account of the ufual 
kllenefs of apprentices, is always difadvantageous 
to the apprentice. In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed 
about the eafier, learns the more difficult parts of 
his bufinefs, and his own labour maintains him 

through 
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through 41 . the different it ages of his employ¬ 
ment. It is reafonable, therefore, that jn Eu¬ 
rope the wages of mechanics, artificers, and 
manufacturers, fhouid be fomewhat higher than 
thofe of common labourers. They are fo ac¬ 
cordingly, and their fuperior gains make them 
in molt places be confidered as a fuperipr rank 
of people. This Superiority, however, is gene¬ 
rally very Email 5 the daily or weekly earnings of 
journeymen in the more common forts of manu- 
faftures, fuch as thofe of plain linen and woollen 
cloth, computed at an average, are, in moft 
places, very little more than the day wages pf 
common labourers. Their employment, indeed, 
is more iieady and uniform, and the fbperiori ty 
ot their earnings, taking the whole year to¬ 
gether, may be fomewhat greater. It fee.rns evi¬ 
dently.. however, to be no greater than what is 
fuificient to compenfate the fuperior expence of 
their education. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal profeffions, is ftiil more tedious and ex¬ 
pen five. 1 he pecuniary recompence, therefore, 
of painters and feu Ip tors, of lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, ought to be much more liberal : and it Is 
fo accordingly. 

The profits of flock feem to be very little af¬ 
fected by the eafinefs or difficulty of learning the 
trade in which it is employed. All the different 
ways in which flock is commonly employed in 
great towns feem, in reality, to be almoft equally 
eafy and equally difficult to learn. One branch 

either 
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either of foreign or domelHc trade, cannot well 
be a much more intricate bufinefs than another. 

Thirdly, The wages of labour in different, 
occupations vary with the constancy or incon- 
ftancy of employment. ■ 

Employment is much more conftant in fome 
trades than in others. In the greater part of 
manufactures, a journeyman may be pretty fure 
of employment almoft every day in the year chat 
he is able to work. A mafon or bricklayer, on 
the contrary, can work neither in hard froft nor 
in foul weather, and his employment at all other 
times depends upon the occallonal calls of his 
cuftomers. He is liable, in confequencc, to be 
frequently without any. What he earns, there¬ 
fore, while he is employed, muff not only main¬ 
tain him while he is idle, but make him fome 
compenfation for thole anxious and defpontling 
moments which rhe thought of fo precarious a 
fituation muft fometimes occafion. Where the 
computed earnings of the greater part of manu¬ 
facturers, accordingly, are nearly upon a level 
with the day wages of common labourers, thole 
of mafons and bricklayers are generally from 
one half more to double thole wages. Where 
common labourers earn four and five fbillings a 
week, mafons and bricklayers frequently earn 
feven and eight; where the former earn fix, the 
latter often earn nine anti ten; and where the 
former earn nine and ten, as in London, the lat¬ 
ter commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No 
Ipecie's of {killed labour, however, Teems more 
eafy to learn than that of mafons and bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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K Chairmen in London, during the furnrner ica-* 
ion, are faid iorn'etimes. co be employed as brick? 
layers. The high wages of thofe workmen, 
therefore, are not fo much the recompence of 
their JkiH, as the compenfation for the incon- 
ftancy of their employment. 

A house carpenter feetns to exercife rather a 
nicer and more ingenious trade than a tnafon. 
In moil places, however, for it is not univerfaily 
fb> his day-wages are fomewhat lower* His em^ 
ployment, though it depends much, does not 
depend fo entirely upon the occafional calls of 
his cuftorners j and it is not liable to be inter¬ 
rupted by the weather. ; fr 

WHEtf the trades which generally afford con- 
ftant employment, happen in a particular place 
hot to do fo, the wages of the workmen always 
rife a good deal above their ordinary proportion 
to thofe of common labour. In London almbil 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called 
tijJoh and difmified by their mailers from day'to 
day, and fram Week to week, in the fame man¬ 
ner as day-labourers in other places. The Ioweft 
order of artificers, journeymen taylors, accord¬ 
ingly, earn there half a crown a-day,- though 
eighteen pfcnde may be reckoned the wiges of 
cb'mnion labour. In final! towns and country- 
villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre¬ 
quently fcarce equal thofe of common labour ;• 
but in London they are often many weeks with¬ 
out employment, particularly during the film* 
tfiVf. " ' ’ ■’ 


When 
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Wmv the inconftancy of employment is com¬ 


bined with",the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs and 
dircinds of thc work, it foroetimes raifes the 
wages of the moft common labour above thole 
of the mdft fkilful artificers. A collier Working 
by; he piece is fuppofed, at-Newcaftle, to earn 
commonly about double, and in many parts of 
Scotland about three times the wages of com*: 
mon labour* His high wages arife altogether 
from the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs, and dirti- 
nefs of his work. His employment may, upon 
molt occafions, be as conftant as he pieafes. 
The coal-heavers in London exercifs a trade 
which in hardfhip, dirtinefs, and difagreeable¬ 
nefs, almoft equals that of colliers ; and from the 
unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals ol coal- 
(hips> the employment of the greater part of 
them is necefiarily very inconftam. If colliers, 
t^refore,. commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common labour, it ought not to feem 
unreasonable that coal-heavers fhould ibmerimes 
earn four and five times thofe wages. In the 
enquiry made into their condition, a few years 
ago, it was found that at the rate at which they 
were then paid, they cbuld earn from fix to ten 
{hillings a day. Six {hillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, 
and in every particular trade, the lowed: com¬ 
mon earnings may always be confidered as thofe 
of the far .greater number. How extravagant 
foever thofe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than futficient to compenfate all the dis¬ 
agreeable circumfiances of the bufinefs, there 

would 
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vmuld foon be fo great a number of competitors 
as, in a trade which has no exclufive privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

Tbs conftancy or inconflancy of employment: 
cannot affeft the ordinary profits of (lock in any 
particular trade. Whether the (took is or is not 
conftantiy employed depends, riot upon the trade, 
but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary accord¬ 
ing to the final! or great trull which muft be re¬ 
poled in the workmen. 

The wages of goldfmiths and jewellers are 
every-where fuperior to thofe of many other 
workmen, not only,of equal, but of much fupe¬ 
rior ingenuity; on account of the precious ma¬ 
terials with which they are intruded. 

We truft our health to the phyfician j our for¬ 
tune and fometimes our life and reputation to 
the lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could 
not fafely be repofed in people of a very mean or 
low condition. Their reward m.uft be- .fuch, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the fo- 
ciety which fo important a truft requires. The 
long time and the great expence which muft be 
laid out in they- education, when combined with 
this circumftance, necelTkrily enhance Hill fur¬ 
ther the price of their labour. 

When a perfon employs only.his own flock in 
trade, there is no trull; and the credit which he 
may get from other people, depends, not upon 
the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion 
of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The dif¬ 
ferent 
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rates >of profit, therefore, in t&r different c H X A p * 
branches of trade, cannot ariie from the differ¬ 
ent degrees of truft repofcd in the traders. 

. The wages ,qf labour, in ditFerest^em- 

ploymcnts vary according to the probability or 
improbability of i'uccds in them. 

The probability that any, particular perfon 
:fhal 1 ever be qualified for the employment to 
which he is educated, is very different in differ¬ 
ent occupations. In the greater part of me¬ 
chanic trades, fuccefs is almoft certain j but 
very uncertain in the liberal profeffions. Put 
your fon apprentice to a fhoemaker, there is 
little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
fhoes: But lend him to ftudy the law, it is at 
lead twenty to one if ever he makes fuch profi¬ 
ciency as will enable him to live by the bufinds. 

In a perfectly fair lottery, thofe who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all that is loft by thole who 
draw the blanks. In a profeffion where twenty 
fail for one that fucceeds, that one ought to gain 
all that lhoult.1 have been gained by the unfuc- 
cefsful twenty. The counfellor at law who, per¬ 
haps, at near forty years of age, begins to make 
fomething by his profeffion, ought to receive the 
retribution, not only of his own To tedious and 
ex pen five education, but of that of more than 
twenty others who are never likely to make any 
thing by it. -How extravagant tbever the fees of 
counfellors. at law may fometirnes appear, their 
real retribution is never equal to this. Com¬ 
pute in any particular place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be an- 
VoLri. “ M . uually 
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nually fpent, by all the different workmen in any 
common trade, fuch as that of lhoemakers or 
weavers, and you will find that the former lorn 
will generally exceed the latter. But make the 
fame computation with regard to all the counfd- 
lors and ftudents of law, in all the different inns 
of court, and you will find that their annual, 
gain's bear but a very (mail proportion to their 
annual expence, even though you rate the former 
as high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is very 
far from being a perfectly fair lottery; and that, 
as well as many other liberal and honourable 
profeflions, are, in point of pecuniary gain, evi¬ 
dently under-recompenced. m 

Those profeffions keep their level, however, 
with other occupations, and, notwifhftanding 
thefe diicoiii’agernents* all the moft generous and 
liberal Tpirits are eager to crowd into them. 
Two different Caufes contribute to recommend 
them, Firft, tire defire of the reputation which 
attends upon fuperipr excellence in any of them > 
and, fecondly, the natural confidence which 
every man has more or left, not only in his own 
abilities, but in his own good fortune. i? 

To excel in any profeffion, in which but few 
arrive at mediocrity, is the molt decifive mark of 
what is called genius or fuperior talents. The 
public admiration which attends upon fulh dift 
tinguilhed abilities, makes always a part of their 
reward; a greater or imalfer in proportion as it 
is higher or lower in degree. It makes a eon 
fidmble part of that reward in. the profefiion of 

phyfic j. 
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phyfic j a full greater perhaps in that of law j 
in poetry and philofophy it makes almoft the 
whole. 

There are fome very agreeable and beautiful 
talents of which the pofleffion commands a cer¬ 
tain fort of admiration j but of which the exer- 
cife for the fake of gain is ccnfidered, Whether 
from reafon or prejudice, as a fort of public 
proftitution. The pecuniary reeompence, there¬ 
fore, of thofe who exercife them in this manner, 
mu ft be fufficienr, not only to pay for the time, 
labour, and expcnce of acquiring the talents, 
but for the difcredit which attends the employ¬ 
ment of them as the means of iubfiftence. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera-fingers, 
opera-dancers, &c„ are founded upon thofe two 
principles; the rarity and beauty of the talents, 
and the diieredit of employing them in this 
manner. It fcerns abfurd at firft fight that we 
fhoukfdefpife their perions, and yet reward their 
talents with the rnoft profufe liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we muft of neceffity do 
the other. Should the public opinion or pre¬ 
judice ever alter with regard to fuch occupa¬ 
tions, their pecuniary reeompence would quickly 
diminifh. More people would apply to them, 
and the competition would quickly reduce the 
price of thejr labour. Such talents, though far 
from being common, are by no means fo rare as 
is imagined, Many people poffefs them in great 
perfection, who difdaiti to make this 
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them; and many more arc capable of acquiring 
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them, if any thing could be made honourably by 
them. 

The over- weening conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
ancient evil remarked by the philofophers and 
moraiifts of all ages. Their abi'urd preemption 
in their own good fortune, has been lefs taken 
notice of. It is, however, if poffrble, (till rnord 
univerfal. There is no man living who, when 
in tolerable health and fpirits, has not fome Ihare 
of it. The chance of gain is by every man 
more or lefs over-valued, and the chance of lofs 
is by mod: men under-valued, and by fcarce any 
nun, who is in tolerable health and fpirits, va¬ 
lued more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over¬ 
valued, we may learn from the univerfal- iuccefs 
of lotteries. The world neither ever faw, nor 
ever will fee, a perfectly fair lottery: or one in 
which the whole gain cornpenfated the whole 
lofs; becaufe the undertaker could make nothing 
by it. In the date lotteries the tickets are really 
not worth the price which is paid by the original 
fubfcribers, and vet commonly fell in the market 
for twenty, thirty, and fome.times forty per cent, 
advance. The vain hope of gaining fome of the 
great prizes is the foie caufe of this demand. 
■The fobereft people fcarce look upon it as a folly 
to pay a fnull Turn for the chance of gaining ten 
or twenty thotifand pounds; though they know 
that even that frpall fodi is perhaps twenty 
of thirty pet cent, more than the chance is 
worth. In a lottery ia which no prize exceeded 

twenty 
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twenty pounds, though in other refpeds it ap¬ 
proached much nearer to a perfectly fair one 
than the common ltate lotteries, there would not 
be the fame demand for tickets. In order to 
have a better chance for foine of the great prizes, 
fome people purchafe feveral tickets, and others, 
final} fhares in a (till greater number. There is 
not, however, a more certain propofirion in ma¬ 
thematics, than that the more tickets you ad¬ 
venture upon, the more likely you are to be a 
lofer. Adventure upon all the rickets in the 
lottery, and you lofe for certain; and the greater 
the number of your tickets the nearer you ap¬ 
proach to this certainty. 

That the chance of lofs is frequently under¬ 
valued, and fcarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of infurers. In order to make infurance, 
either from fire or fea-rifk, a trade at all, the 
common premium mull be lufficient to corhpen- 
fate the common Ioffes, to pay the expence of 
management, and to afford fuch a profit as 
might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The perfon 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no 
more than the real value of the rifk, or the lowed 
price at which he can reafonably exped to 
infure it. But though many people have made 
a little money by infurance, very few have made 
a great, fortune; and from this confideration 
alone, it feems evident enough, that the ordinary 
balance of profit and lofs is not more advan¬ 
tageous in this, than in other common trades by 
M j which 
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b 0 ; o k w hich fa many people make fortunes. Mode- 


j rate, however, as the premium of infurance com-.- 
monly is, many people defpife the rifk too much 
to care to pay it. Taking the whole kingdom 
at an average, nineteen houfes in twenty, or 
rather perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred, are not 
infured from fire, bea rifle is more alarming to 
the greater pare of people, and the proportion 
of' iliips infured to thofe not infured is much 
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greater. Many fail, however, at all fealons, and 


even in time ov war, without any infurance. This 
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may fometimes perhaps be done without any im¬ 
prudence. When a great company, or even a great 
merchant, has twenty or thirty fhips at lea, they 
may, as it were, infure one another. The pre¬ 
mium faved upon them all, may more than corn- 
pen fate fuch Ioffes as they are likely to meet 
with in the common courfe of chance's; The 
negleft of infurance upon fhipping, however, 
in the fame manner as upon houfes, is, in rnoft 
cafes, the e'fifect of no fuch nice calculation, but 
of mere ihoughtlefs rafhnefs and prefumptuous 
contempt of the rifk. ' 

Tub contempt of rifk and the prefumptuous 
hope of fuccefs, are in no period of life more 
a&ive than at the age at which young people 
chuff their profdlions. How little the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck, appears ftill more evidently-in the 
readinefs of the common people to enlift as 
foldters, or to go co fea, than in the eagernefs of 
thofe of better fafhion to enter into what are 
Galled the liberal prafeffions. 
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What a common feldier may lofe is obvious c 
enough. Without regarding the danger, how¬ 
ever, young volunteers never enlift fo readily as 
at the beginning of a new war; and though they 
have fcarce any chance of preferment, they figure 
to themfelvesj in their youthful, fancies, a thou- 
fand occafions of acquiring honour and diftinc- 
tion which never occur. TTiefe romantic hopes 
make the whole price of their blood. Their pay 
is . lefs than that of common labourers, and in 
.actual fervi.ee their fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the fea is not altogether fo dif- 
advantageous as that of the army. The fon of 
a creditable labourer or artificer may frequently 
go to lea with his father’s content j but if he 
qniifts as a foldier, it is always without it. Other 
people fee feme chance of his making femething 
by the one trade: nobody but himfelf fees any 
of his making any thing by the other. The 
great admiral is lefs the objedt of public ad¬ 
miration than tire great general, and the higheft 
fuccels in the fea fervice promifes a lefs brilliant 
fortune and reputation than equal l'uccefs in the 
land. The lame difference runs through all the 
inferior degrees of preferment in both. By the 
rule? of precedency a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in the army: but he does not rank 
with him in the common estimation. As the 
great prizes in the lottery are lefs, the fmaller 
ones muff be more numerous. Common failors, 
therefore, more frequently get feme fortune and 
preferment than common foldiers; and the hope 
of thofe prizes is what principally recommends 
M 4 the 
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the trade. Though their* (kill and dexterity are 
ranch fuperior to that of .dmoft any artificers, 
and though their whole life is one continual 
feene of hardfliip and danger, yet for all this 
dexterity and fkili, lor all ' thoft? hardfhips and 
dangers, while they remain in the condition of 
common failors, they receive fcarce any other 
recompence but the pleafure of exeretfing the 
one and of iurmouming the other. Their wages 
are not greater than thofc of common labourers 
at the port which regulates the rate of fearnen’s 
wages. As they are continually going from port 
to port, the monthly pay of thofe who fail from 
all the different ports of Great Britain, is more 
nearly upon a level than that of any other 
workmen in thofe different places; and the rate 
of the* pdrt to and from which the greateft num¬ 
ber fail, that is the port of London, regulates 
that of all the reft. At London, the wages of 
the greater part of the different clafles of work¬ 
men are about double thofe of the fame clafles 
at Edinburgh. But the failors who fail from the 
port of London feldom earn above three or four 
ftullings a month more than thofe who fail from 
the port of Leith, and the difference is fre¬ 
quently not fo great. In time of peace, and in 
the merchant fervice, the London price is from 
a guinea to about feven-and-twenty Drillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in Lon¬ 
don, at the rate of nine or ten {hillings a week, 
may earn in the calendar month from forty to 
five-and-forty Dnllings. The failor, indeed, 
over and above his pay, is fupplkd with proyi- 

fions. 
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ftons. Their value, however, may not perhaps 
always exceed the difference between his pay and 
that of the common labourer; and though it 
fometimes fhould, the excefs will not be clear 
gain to the failor, becaufe lie cannot (hare it with 
his wife and family, whom he miiff; maintain out 
of His wages- at home. 

Ths dangers and hair -breadth efcapes of a life 
of adventures, inftead of diiheartening young 
people, feem frequently-to recommend a trade 
to them. A tender mother, among the inferior 
ranks of people, is often afraid' to fend her fon to 
fchool at a -Yea-port town, left the fight of the 
ffiips and the conversation and adventures of the 
failors fhould entice him to go to fea. The dif- 
tant proipeit of hazards, from which we can hope 
to extricate ourl'elves by courage and addrefs, is 
not dil'agreeabie to us, and does not raife the 
wages of labour in any employment. It is other- 
wife with thofe in which courage and addrefs can 
be of no avail. In trades which are known to be 
very unwholefome, the wages of labour are always 
remarkably high. Unwholefomeneis is a fpecies 
of difagreeablenefs, and its effects upon the 
wages of labour are to be ranked under that ge¬ 
neral head. 

In all the different employments of ftocfc, the 
ordinary .rate of profit varies more or Ids with 
the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Thefe 
are in general lefs uncertain in the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in fotne branches of fo¬ 
reign trade than in others; in the trade to North 
America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. 

The 
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s o® k 'j’| ie ordinary rafe of profit always rifts more dr: 

left with the riik. It does opt, however, feern to 
rife in proportion to it, ar fo as to com pen fate it 
compftatly. Bankruptcies a e moft frequent in 




the mofl hazardous trades. The moft hazardous 
of ali trades, that of a- Smuggler, though when 
the adventure fucceeds it is likevvife the moft 
profitable, is the infallible road.to bankruptcy. 
The prefumptuous hope of fuccefs ftems to aft 
hc-e as upon all other occafious, and to entice fo 
many adventurers into thofe hazardous trades, 
thap their competition reduces their profit below 
what is fufEcient to compenfate the rifle. To 
compenfate it compleatly, the common returns 
ought, over and above the ordinary profits of 
flock, notonly to make up for all occafional Ioffes, 
but to afford a furpius profit to the adventurers 
of the fame nature with the profit of jjnfurers. 
But if the common returns were fufficient for 
all this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent 
in theft than in other trades. 

Of the five circmnfl.inces, therefore, which 
vary the wages of labour, two only alfcd the 
profits of flock j the ugrceabiejieis or difagree- 
ablenefs of the bufmeis, and the risk or ftcurity 
with which it is attended. In point of agree- 
ableneis or difigteea,blenefs, there is little or no 
difierenoe in the far greater part of the different 
employments ofijmek s but a great deal in thofe 
of labour; and the ordinary profit of flock, 
though it rifts with the rifk, does not always 
feern to rift in proportion to it. It fhould fpi* 
low from all this, that, in the lame fociety or 
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neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates c H X A p * 
of profit in the different employments of ftock v-w 
flioald be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different forts of labour. 

They are fo accordingly. The difference be¬ 
tween the earnings of a common labourer and 
thofe of a well employed lawyer or phyfician, is 
evidently much greater, than that, between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of 
trade. The apparent difference, befides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a deception 
arifing from our not always diftinguiiMng what 
Ought to be coniidered as wages, from what 
ought to be confidcred as profit. 

Apothecaries profit is become a bye-word, 
denoting fomething uncommonly extravagant. 

This great apparent profit, however, is fre¬ 
quently no more than the reafonabie wages of 
labour. The flcill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that of any 
artificer whateverj and the cruft which is repofed 
in him is of much greater importance. He is 
the phyfician of the poor in all cafes, and of the 
rich when the diffrefs or danger is not very great. 

His reward, therefore, ought to be fuitable to 
his fkill and his truft, and it arifes generally 
from the price at which he fells his drugs. But 
the whole drugs which the bell; employed apo¬ 
thecary, in a large market town, will fell in a 
year, may not perhaps coft him above thirty or 
forty pounds. Though he iliould fell them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 
thoufand per cent, profit, this may frequently be 
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no more than the reafonable wages of his labour 
i charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of his drugs', The greater 
part of the apparent profit is real wages difguifed 
in the garb of profit. 

In a finall fea-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent, upon a flock of a 
Angle hundred pounds, while a confiderable 
u'holdale merchant in the fame place will fcarce 
mike eight or ten per cent, upon a flock of ten 
thou fan d. The trade of the grocer may be ne- 
cefTary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrownefs of the market may not admit 
the employment of a larger capital in the bufi-r 
ceR The man, however, muft not/ only live 
by his trade, but live by it iuitably to the quali¬ 
fications which it requires. Befides pofteffing a 
little capital, he muft be able to read, write, and 
account, and muft be a tolerable judge too of, 
perhaps, fifty or fixty different forts of goods, 
their prices, qualities, and the markets where 
they are to be had cheapeft. He muft have all 
the knowledge, in fhort, that is necclfary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a fufficient capital, 

1 bitty of forty pounds a year cannot be cori- 
fidered as too great a recompense for the labour 
of a 1 perfon fo accompli (he d. Deduct this from 
rhe ftefningly great profits of his capital, and little 
more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of flock. The greater pare of the ap¬ 
parent profit is, in this cafe too, real wages. 

The 
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The difference between the apparent profit of 
the retail and that of the wholefale trade, is much 
lei’s in the capital than in finall towns and coun¬ 
try villages. Where ten thoufand pounds can 
be employed in the grocery trade, the wages of 
the grocer’s labour make but a very trifling addi¬ 
tion to the real profits of fo great a ftock. The 
apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, there¬ 
fore, are there more nearly upon a level with 
thole of the wholefale merchant. It is upon this 
account that goods fold by retail are generally 
as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the 
capital than in final 1 towns and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally much 
cheaper; bread and butcher’s meat frequently 
as cheap. It coffs *sb more to bring grocery 
goods to the great town than to the country 
village; but it colds a great deal more to bring 
corn and cattle, as the greater part of them 
mult be brought from a much greater diftance. 
The prime colt of grocery goods, therefore, be¬ 
ing the fame in both places, they are cheapeft 
where the leaft profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coft of bread and butcher’s-meat is 
greater in the great town than in the country 
village; and though the profit is lefs, therefore 
they are not always cheaper there, but often 


equally cheap, 
butcher’s meat, 


In fuch articles 
the fame caule, 


is bread and 
which dimi- 


nifhes apparent profit, increafes prime coll. The 
extent of the market, by giving employment to 
greater (locks, dirr.inifbes apparent profit; but 
by requiring fuppiies from a greater diftance, it 
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mcreafes prime coft. This diminution of chef 
one and increafe of the other feern, in mo ft cafes, 
.nearly to counter-balance one another; which i$ 
probably the reafon that, though the prices of 
corn and cattle are commonly very different in 
different parts of the kingdom, thole of bread 
and butcher’s-meat are generally very nearly the 
fame through the greater part of it. 

Though the profits of ftock both in the 
wholelide anti retail trade are generally lefs in 
the capital than in fmali towns and country vil¬ 
lages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired 
from fmali beginnings in the former, and fc arc c 
ever in the latter. In fmali towns and country 
villages, on account of the narrownefs of the 
market, trade cannot always be extended as 
ftock extends. In inch places, therefore, though 
the rate of a particular period's profits may be 
very high, the fum or amount of them can never 
be very great, nor confequently that of his annual 
accumuladon. In great towns, on the contrary, 
trade can be extended.as ftock increafes, and the 
credit of a frugal and thriving man mcreafes much 
fafter than his ftock. His trade is extended in 
proportion to the amount of both, and the fum or 
amount of his profits is in proportion to the extent 
of his trade, and his annual accumulation in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of his profits. It feldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are made 
even in great towns by any one regular, eftablifh- 
ed, and well-known branch of buftnefs, but in 
confequence of a long life of induftry, frugality, 
and attention, Sudden fortunes, indeed, are forme- 

times 




dmes made in fuch places by what is called the 
trade offpeculation. The fj: leeulative merchant 
exercifes no one regular, dbihlifhed, or wdl- 
known branch ofbufenefs. He is a corn merchant 
this year, and a wine merchant the nest, and a. 
fugar, tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. 
Fie enters into every trade when lie forefees that 
it is likely to be more than commonly profitable, 
and he quits it when, he forefees that its profits 
are likely to return to the level of other trades. 
His profits and Ioffes, therefore, can bear rio re¬ 
gular proportion to thofe of any one eftablifhed 
and well-known branch of bufinefs. A bold ad¬ 
venturer may fornetimes acquire a confiderabie 
fortune by two or three fuocefsful speculationsj. 
but is juft as likely to dole one by two or three 
unfuccelsful ones. This trade can be carried on 
no where but in great towns,. It is only in 
places of the moft ex ten five commerce and ccr- 
refpondence that the intelligence requifite for it 
can be had. 

The five circutnftances above mentioned; 
trhough they occSfiOn confiderabie inequalities in 
the wages of labour and profits of (lock, occafiOn 
none in the whole of the advantages ahd •dtfacl- 
vantages, real or imaginary, of the different em¬ 
ployments of either. The nature of thofe cir- 
cumftarices is fuch, that they make up for a fin all 
pecuniary gain in fome, and counter-balance a 
great or.e in others. 

In order, however, that this equality may- 
take place in the whole of their advantages of 
difadvahtages, three 'things are requifite even 

where 
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where there is the moft perfect freedom. F|pfr> 
the employments moft be well known and long 
eftablilhed in the neighbourhood} focondly, 
they mu ft be in their ordinary, or what may be 
called their natural ftate; and, thirdly, they 
muft be the lole or principal employments cf 
thofe who occupy them. 

First, this equality can take place only in 
thofe employments which are well known, and 
have been long eftablilhed in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Where all other eircumftances are equal, 
wages are generally higher in new than in old 
trades. When a projector attempts to eftablife 
a new manufacture, he muft at lirft entice his 
workmen from other employments by higher 
wages than they can either earn in their own 
trades, or than the nature of his work would 
otherwife require, and a confiderable time muft 
pafs away before he can venture to reduce them 
to the common level. Manufactures for which 
the demand arifes altogether from fsfhion and 
fancy, are continually changing, and leldom laft 
long enough to be conftdered as old eftablilhed 
manufactures. Thofe, on the contrary, for 
which the demand arifes chiefly from ufe or ne- 
ceftity, are lefs liable to change, and the fame 
form or fabric may continue; in demand for 
whole centuries together. The wages of labour 
therefore, are likely to'be higher in manufactures 
of the former, than in thofe of the latter kind. 
Birmingham.deals chiefly in manufactures of the 
former kind; Sheffield in thofe of the latter.; 

and 
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and the wages of labour in thole two different 
places* are laid to be {unable to this difference in 
the nature of their manufactures. 

The eftabUfhment of any new manufacture, 
of any new branch of commerce, or of any new 
pradice in agriculture, is always a fpeculation, 
from which the projector promifes himfelf extra¬ 
ordinary profits. Thefe profits fometimes are 
very great, and fometimes, more frequently, 
perhaps, they are quite otherwii'e ; but in general 
they bear no regular proportion to thofe of other 
old trades in the neighbourhood. If the projeCt 
fucceeds, they are commonly at firft: very high. 
When the trade or pradice becomes thoroughly 
eftabliffted and well known, the competition re- 
duces them to the level of other trades. 

Secokolv, This equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difad vantages of the different 
employments of labour and (lock, can take place 
only in the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural ftate of thofe employments. 

The demand for almoft every different fpecies 
ot labour, is fometimes greater and fometimes 
Ids than ufual. In the one cafe the advantages 
of the employment rife above, in the other they 
fall below the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harveft, 
than during the greater part of the year; and 
wages rife with the demand. In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thoufand failors are forced 
from the merchant fervice into that of the king, 
the demand for failors to merchant {hips necef- 
fardy rifes with their fcarcity, and their wages 
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upon iuch occafions commonly rife from a guinea 
and feVen-and-twenty (hillings, to forty (hillings 
and three pounds a month. In a decaying ma- 
nuiaflure, oh the contrary, many workmen, ra¬ 
ther than quit their old trade, are contented 
with ftnaller wages than would otherwife be fuit- 
abie to the nature of their employment. 

The profits of ftock vary with the price of 
the commodities in which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rifes above the Ordi¬ 
nary or average rate,, the profits of at ieaft tome 
part of the ftock that is employed in bringing it 
to market, rife above their proper level, and as 
it falls they fink below it. All commodities are 
more or lefs liable to variations of price, but 
fome are much more fo than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human in- 
duftry, the quantity of induftry annually em¬ 
ployed is neceflarily regulated by the annual de¬ 
mand, in fuch a manner that the average annual 
produce may, as nearly as poffible, be equal to 
the average annual consumption. In feme em¬ 
ployments, it has already been obferved, the 
fame quantity of induftry will always produce 
the fame, or very nearly the fame quantity of 
Commodities. In the linen or woollen manu¬ 
factures,'for example, the fame number of hands 
will annually work up very nearly the fame 
quantify of linen and woollen cloth. The varia¬ 
tions in the market price of fuch commodities, 
therefore, can arife only from fome accidental 
variation in the demand. A public mourning 
raifes the price of black cloth. But as the demand 
, . ... -for 
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for moft forts of plain lihen and woollen cloth is 
pretty uniform, fo is likewife the price. But 
there are dther employments in which the fame 
quantity of induftry will hot always produce 
the fame quantity of commodities. The fame 
quantity of induftry, for example, will, in dif¬ 
ferent years, produce very different quantities of 
corn, wine, hops, fugar, tobacco, &c. The price 
of fuch commodities, therefore, varies not only 
with the variations of demand, but with the much 
greater ahd more frequent variations of quantity, 
and is confeqUentlv extremely fluctuating. But 
the profit of fome of the dealers muft neceffarily 
ff uftuaie with the price of the commodities. The 
Operations of the fpeculative merchant are prin¬ 
cipally employed about fuch commodities. He 
endeavours to buy them up when he Forefees that 
their price is likely to rife, and to fell them when 
it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, This equality in the whole of the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of the different em¬ 
ployments of labour and ttock, can take place 
only in fuch as are the foie or principal employ¬ 
ments of thole who occupy them. 

Wftlrf a perfon derives his fubfiftence from 
one employment, which does not occupy the 
greater part of his time; in the intervals of his 
ieifure he is often willing to work at another for 
lefs wages than would otherwife fuit the nature of 
the employment. 

1 here ftill fubfills in many parts of Scotland 
a fet of people called Cotters or Cottagers, 
though they were more frequent fome years ago 
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than they are now. They are a fort of out- 
fervants of the landlords and farmers. The 
ufual reward which they receive from their 
mailers is a houfe, a final! garden for pot-herbs, 
as much grafs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, 
an acre or two of bad,arable land. When their 
mailer has occafion for their labour, he gives 
than, befides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, 
worth about iixteen pence flerling. During a 
great part of the year he has little or no occafion 
fpr their labour, and the cultivation of their own 
little polfeffion is not fufficicnt to occupy the 
time which is left at their own dilpofal. When 
fuch occupiers were more numerous than they 
are at prefent, they are faid to have been willing 
to give their fpare time for a very fmall recom- 
pence to any body, and to have wrought for Jefs 
wages than other labourers. In ancient times 
they feem to have been common all over Eu¬ 
rope. In countries ill cultivated and worfe in¬ 
habited, the greater part of landlords and farm¬ 
ers could not otherwife provide themfelves with 
the extraordinary number of hands, which coun¬ 
try labour requires at certain feafons. The daily 
or weekly recompence which fuch labourers oc- 
cafionally received from their mailers, was evi¬ 
dently not the whole price of their labour. Their 
finali tenement made a confiderable part of it. 
I his daily or weekly recompence, however, 
feetns.to have been considered as the whole of it, 
by many writers who have colledted the prices of 
labour and provifions in ancient times, and who 
have taken pleafure in reprcfenting both as won¬ 
derfully low. 
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The produce of fuch labour comes frequently 
cheaper to market than -would otherwife be fuit- 
able to its nature. Stockings in many parts of 
Scotland are knit much cheaper than they, can 
any-where be wrought upon the loom. They are 
the work of fervarits and labourers, who derive 
the principal part of their fubfiftence from fome 
other employment. More than a thoufand pair 
of Shetland ftockings are annually imported into 
Leith, of which the price is from five pence to 
feven pence a pair. At Learwick, the fftlali ca¬ 
pital of the Shetland ifiands, ten pence a day, l 
have been allured, is a common price of com¬ 
mon labour. In the fame illands they knit 
worfted ftockings to the value of a guinea a pair 
and upwards. 

The fpinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearly in the fame way as the knitting 
of ftockings, by fervants, who are chiefly hired 
for other purpofes. They earn but a very fcanty 
fubfiftence, who endeavour to get their whole 
livelihood by either of chofe trades. In molt 
parts of Scotland (he is a good fpinner who can 
earn twenty pence a week. 

In opulent countries the market is generally 
fo extendve, that any one trade is fufficient to 
employ the whole labour and ftock of thofe who 
occupy it. Inftances of people’s living by one 
employment, and at the fame time deriving fome 
litt’e advantage from another, occur chiefly in 
poor countries. The following inftance, how¬ 
ever, of fomething of the lame kind is to be 
found in the capital of a very rich one. There 
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is no city in Europe, I believe, in which houfe- 
rent is dearer than in London, and yet I know 
no capital in which a furnifhed apartment can be 
hired To cheap. Lodging is not only much 
cheaper in London than, in Paris; it is much 
cheaper than in Edinburgh of the fame degree 
of goodnel's; and what may Lem extraordinary, 
the dearnefs of houfe-rent, is the caufe of the 
cheapnefs of lodging. The dearnefs of houfe- 
rent in London arifes, not only from thofe caufes 
which render it dear in all great capitals, the 
dearnefs of labour, the dearnefs of all the ma¬ 
terials of building, which muft generally be 
brought from a great diftance, and above all the 
dearnefs of ground-rent, every landlord afting 
the part of a monopolift, and frequently exa&ing 
a higher rent for a fmgle acre of bad land in 
a town, than can be had for a hundred of the 
fceft in the country; but it arifes in part from 
the peculiar manners and cufloms of the people, 
which oblige every mailer of a family, to hire a 
whole houl’e from top to bottom. A dwelling- 
honfe in England means every thing that is con¬ 
tained under the fame roof. In France, Scot¬ 
land, and many other parts of Europe, it fre¬ 
quently means no more than a fingle dory. A 
traddman in London is obliged to hire a whole 
houfe in that part of the town where his cuftom-^ 
ers live. His fhop is upon the ground-floor, 
and he and his family fleep in the garret; and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houfe-rent by 
letting the two middle {lories to lodgers. He 
expects to maintain his family by his trade, and 

not 
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not by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and 
Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings, have 
commonly no other means of fubfiftence; and 
the price of the lodging muft pay, not only the 
rent of the haufe, but the whole expence of the 
family. 


PART II. 

Inequalities oecaftoned by the Policy of Europe* 


gUCH are the inequalities in the whole of 
the advantages and difadvantages of the dif¬ 
ferent employments of labour and Rock, which 
the defed of any of the three requifites above- 
mentioned muft occafion, even where there is 
the moft perfed liberty. But the policy of Eu¬ 
rope., by not leaving things at perfed liberty, 
occafions other inequalities of much greater im¬ 
portance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. Firft, by reftraining the competition in 
fome employments to a fmaller number than 
would otherwife be difpofed to enter into themj 
fccondly, by increafing it in others beyond what 
it naturally would be; and, thirdly, by obftrud- 
ing the free circulation of labour and ftock, 
both from employment to employment and from 
place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occafions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difadvantages of the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and ftock, by reftraining the 
N 4 competition 
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competition in fome employments to a fmaller 
number than might cthenvifc be dlfpofed to enter 
into them. 

The ex cl u five privileges of corporations are 
the principal means it makes ufe of for this pur- 
pofe. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated 
trade neceflanly reftrains the competition- in the 
town where it is eftablifhed, to thofe who are 
free of the trade. To have ferved an appren- 
ticefhip in the town, under a mafter properly 
qualified, is commonly the neceffary requifite for 
obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of the 
corporation regulate Jbmerimes the number of 
apprentices which any mafter is allowed to have, 
and almoit always the number of years which 
each apprentice is obliged to ierve. The inten¬ 
tion of both regulations is to reftrain the compe¬ 
tition to a much fmaller number than might 
otherwife be dilpofed to enter into the trade. 
The limitation of the number of apprentices re¬ 
ftrains it diredtly. A long term of apprentice¬ 
ship reftrains it more indirectly, but as effec¬ 
tually, by increafing the expence of education. 

In Sheffield no mafter cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law of 
the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich no 
mafter weaver can have more than two appren¬ 
tices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 


month to the king. No mafter hatter can have 




more than two apprentices any-where in Eng¬ 
land, or in the Englifli plantations, under pain 
of forfeiting five pounds a month, half to the 

king, 
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king, and half to him who (hall fue in any court 
of record. Both thefe regulations, though they 
have been confirmed by a public law of the 
kingdom, are evidently dictated by the fame 
corporation lpirit which enadted the bye-law of 
Sheffield. The filk weavers in London had 
Icarce been incorporated a year when they en- 
adted a bye-law, reftraining any mafter from 
having more than two apprentices at a time. It 
required a particular adfc of parliament to refeind 
this bye-law. 

Seven years feem anciently to have been, all 
over Europe, the ufual term eftabliihed for the 
duration of apprenticefhips in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. All fuch incorporations 
were anciently called univerfities; which indeed 
is the proper Latin name for any incorporation 
whatever. The univerfity of fmiths, the uni- 
verlity of taylors, &c. are expreffions which we 
commonly meet with in the old charters of an¬ 
cient towns. When thofe particular incorpora¬ 
tions which are now peculiarly called univer- 
fuies were firft eftabliihed, the term of years 
which it was neceiiary to ftudy, in order to ob¬ 
tain the degree of mafter of arts, appears evi¬ 
dently to have been copied from the term of 
apprenticeftiip in common trades, of which the 
incorporations were much more ancient. As to 
have wrought feven years under a mafter pro¬ 
perly qualified, was neceflary^ in order to inti tie 
any perforr to become a mafter, and to have him- 
felt apprentices in a common trade; fo to have 
ftudied feven years under a mafter properly qua¬ 
lified* 
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K ljped, was necefiary to entitle him to become & 
softer, teacher, or do&or (words ancie^y jfyno- 
nknqps) in the liberal arts, and to have fcholars 
Or apprentices (words likcwife originally fyno- 
nimoys.) to ilvdy under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the 
Statute of Apptentieefhip, it was enafted, that 
noperfon thou Id- for the future exercife any trade, 
craft, or myllerv at that time exercifed in Eng- 
|apd> uqlefs he had previoufly ferved to it an 
apprenticelhip of feven years at leaflj and what 
before had been the bye-law of many particular 
corporations, became in England the general 
and public law of all trades carried on in mar¬ 
ket towns. For though the words of the fiatute 
are very general, and leem plainly to include the 
whole kingdom, by interpretation its "operation 
has been limited to market towns, it haying 
hpen held t'pat in country villages a perfon may 
exsreife feveral different trades, though he has 
not ferved a feven years apprentiedhip to each, 
they being neceifary for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants, and the number of people fre¬ 
quently not being fufheient to fiipply each with 
a particular fet of hands. 

Bv a fbrict interpretation of the words too the 
operation of this ftatute has been limited to thofe 
trades which were eftablilhed in England before 
the 5th of Elizabeth, and has never been ex¬ 
tended to fuch as have been introduced fipce 
that time. This limitation has given occafion 
to feveral diftindlions which, confidered as rules 
of police, appear as foolilh as can well be ima¬ 
gined. 
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oined. It has been adjudged, for example, that 
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nor 


a coach-maker can neither himfelf make 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, 


x. 

“V 4 '"' 


but mtjft buy them of a mafter wheel-wright; 
this latter trade having been exercifed in Eng¬ 
land before the 5th of Elizabeth, But a wheel¬ 
wright, though he has never ferved an appren- 
ticefhip to a coach-maker, may either himfelf 


make or employ journeymen to make coaches; 
the trade of a coach-maker not being within the 
ftatute, becaufe not exercifed in England at the 


time when it was made, The manufactures of 
Manchefter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, 
are many of them, upon this account, not within 
the ftatute; not having been exercifed in Eng¬ 
land before the 5th pf Elizabeth, 

In France, the duration of apprenticelEips is 
different in different towns and in different 
trades. In Paris, five years is the term required 
in a great number; but before any perfon can be 
qualified to exercife the trade as a mafter, he 
mull, in many of them, ferve five years more as 


a journeyman. During this latter term he is 


called the companion of his mafter, and the term 
itfelf is called his companionfhip. 

In Scotland there is no general law which re 


gi 


^ulates univerfally the duration of apprentice- 
fliips. The term is different in different corpo¬ 


rations. Where k is long, a part of it may 


generally be redeemed by paying a fmail fine. 


In moft towns too a very fmail fine is fufficient 


The 


to purchafe the freedom of any corporation, 
weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal 

manufactures 
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°if K manufactures of the country, as well as all other 
-y—j artificers fubiervient to them, wheel-makers, reel- 
makers, &c. may exercile their trades in any town 
corporate without paying any fine. In all towns 
corporate all perfons are free to fell butcher’s- 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. Three 
years is in Scotland a common term of appren¬ 
ticeship, even in fome very nice trades; and in 
general i know of no country in Europe in 
which corporation laws are fo little oppreffive. 

The property which every man has in his own 
labour, as it is the original foundation of all 
other property, fo it is the molt facred and in¬ 
violable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in 
the ftrength and dexterity of his hands ; and to 
hinder him from employing this ftrength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper with« 
out injury to his neighbour, is a plain violation 
of this moll facred property. It is a manifeft 
encroachment upon the juft liberty both of the 
workman, and of thofe who might be difpofed 
to employ him. As it hinders the one from 
working at what he thinks proper, fo it hinders 
the others from employing whom they think 
proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em¬ 
ployed, may furely be trufted to the clifcretion of 
the employers whofc intereft it fo much con¬ 
cerns. The affe&ed anxiety of the law-giver 
left they fhould employ an improper perfon, is 
evidently as impertinent as it is oppreffive. 

The inftitution oflongapprenticeihipscan give 
no fecurity that infufneient workmanfhip fhall not 
frequently be expofed to public Tale; When this 

is 
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is done it is generally the effect of fraud, and 
not of inability ; and the longeft apprenticed ip 
can give no fecurity againft fraud. Quite dif¬ 
ferent regulations are neceffary to prevent this 
abuie. The fterling mark upon plate, and the 
ftamps upon linen and woollen cloth, give the 
pur.ch.afer much greater fecurity than any ftatute 
of apprenticefhip. He generally looks at thefe, 
tout never thinks it worth while to enquire whe¬ 
ther the workman had ferved a feven years ap~ 
prenticefliip. 

The iijfticution of long apprenticefhips has 
no tendency to form young people to induftry. 
A journeyman who works by the piece is likely 
to be induftrious, becaufe he derives a benefit 
from every exertion of his induftry. An ap¬ 
prentice is likely to be idle, and almoft always 
is fo, becaufe he has no immediate intereft to be 
otherwife. In the inferior employments, the 
fweets of labour confift altogether in the recom- 
pence of labour. They who are fooneft in a 
condition to enjoy the fweets of it, are likely 
fooneft to conceive a relid for it, and to acquire 
the early habit of induftry. A young man na¬ 
turally conceives an averfion to labour, when 
for a long time he receives no benefit from it. 
The boys who are put out apprentices from 
public charities are generally bound for more 
than the tifual number of years, and they gene¬ 
rally turn out very idle and worthiefs. 

Apprenticeships were altogether unknown 
to the ancients. The reciprocal duties of mafter 
and apprentice make a confiderable article in 

every 
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'• <*$#*7 modern code. The Roman law is peM 
fedly filertt with regard to them, I know no 
Greek or Latin word (I might venture* I be-* 
lieve, to affert that there is none) which 
preffes the idea we now annex to the word Ap¬ 
prentice, a fervant bound to work at a particular 
trade for the benefit of a mafter, during a term 
of years,, upon condition that the mafter (hall 
teach him; that trade. 

Long apprenticefhips are altogether unrtecef- 
lary. 'I he arts, which are much fuperior to 
common trades, fuch as thofe of making clocks 
and Watches, contain no fuch myftery as to re¬ 
quire a long courfe of mftrudtiom The firft 
invention of fuch beautiful machines, indeed, 
and even that of fome of the inftruments em¬ 
ployed ir. making them, merit, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thought and long time, 
and may juftly he coulidered as among the hap- 
pidt efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly invented and are well tin- 
derftood, to explain to any young man, in the 
compleatefl manner, how to apply the instru¬ 
ments and how to conftruft the machines, can¬ 
not well require more than the letibns of a few 
weeks: perhaps thofe of a few days might be 
fufficient. In the common mechanic tracks, 
thofe of a few days might certainly be fuffscient. 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, cannot be acquired without much prac¬ 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
pradtife with much more diligence and attention, 
if from the beginning he w ought as a journey¬ 
man. 
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man, being paid in proportion to the little tawrfc 
which he could execute, and paying in his'turn 
for the materials which he might fometimcs fpoil 
through awkwardnels and inexperience. His 
education would generally in this wap be more 
effectual, arid always lefs tedious and expensive. 
The maftet, indeed, would be i Iqferr He 
would lofe all the wages of the apprentice. Which 
he now faves, fo'r feven years together. In the 
end, perhaps, the apprentice himfelf would be i 
lofer. In a trade fo eafily learnt he would have 
more competitors, afid his wages. When he oarm* 
to be a cOmpleat Workman, Would be much left 
than at prelent. The lame increafe of competi¬ 
tion Would redude the profits of the matters ai 
well as the wages of the workmen. The trad<fti 
the crafts, the myfteties, would all be lofers. 
But the public would be a gainer, the work of 
all artificers coming in this way much cheaper 
to market. 

It is to prevent this reduction of price, and 
eonfequently of wages and profit, by retraining 
that free competition which would mod certainly 
occafion it, that all corporations, and the greater 
part of corporation laws, have been eftablifhed. 
in order to ere A a corporation, no other authov 
rity in andent times was requifite in many parts 
of Europe, but that of the town corporate in 
which it was eftablifhed. In England, indeed* 
a charter from the king was likewife neceilary. 
But this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from 
the fubjeA, than for the defence of the common 
,3 liberty 
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,f K liberty ngamftfuch opprefiive monopolies.. Upon 
paying a fine to the king, the charter feems ge¬ 
nerally to have been readily granted ; and when 
any particular clafs of artificers or traders 
thought proper to aft as a corporation without a 
charter, facji adulterine guilds, as they were 
called, were not always, disfrancbiled upon that 
account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permifiion to exercife their ufurped privi¬ 
leges*. The immediate infpedion of all cor¬ 
porations, and of the bye-laws which they might 
think proper to enaft for their own government, 
belonged to the town corporate in which, they 
were eftablilhed; and whatever difcipline..was 
exerciied over them, proceeded copimpnjy, not 
from tlve king, but from that greater incorpora¬ 
tion of which thofe fubordinate ones were only 
parts or members. 

The government of towns corporate was alto¬ 
gether in the hands of traders and artificers; and 
it was the manifelt intereft of every particular 
clafs of them, to. prevent the market from being 
over-itocked, as they commonly exprefs it, with 
their own particular fpecies of induftry ; which 
is in reality to keep it always under-ltoeked. 
Each clafs was eager to eftablifli regulations 
propci* for this .purpofe, and, provided it was al¬ 
lowed to do fo> was willing to confer;t that every 
other clafs fhould do the fame. In confequence 
of fuch regulations, indeed, each clafs was 
obliged to buy the goods they had occafior. for 


* See Madox Firnia Burgi, p. 26, See, 
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every ocher within the town, fomewhat c 
dearer than they otherwife might have done. 
But in recompence, they were enabled to fell 
their own juft as much dearer; fo that fo far it 
was as broad as long, as they fay; and in the 
dealings of the different claffes within the town 
with one another, none of them were lofers by 
thefe regulations. But in their dealings with 
the country they were all great gainers; and in 
thefe latter dealings confifts the whole trade 
which fupports and enriches every town. 

Every town draws its whole fubfiftence, and 
all the materials of its induftry, from the country. 

It pays for thefe chiefly in two ways: firft, by 
fending back to the country a part of thole ma¬ 
terials wrought up and rnanufa&ured; in which 
cafe their price is augmented by the wages of 
the workmen, and the profits of their matters of 
immediate employers: fecondly, by fending to 
it a part both of the rude and manufattured pro¬ 
duce, either of other countries, or of diftant 
parts of the fame country, imported into the 
town ; in which cafe too the original price of 
thofe goods is augmented by the wages of the 
carriers or failors, and by the profits of the mer¬ 
chants who employ them. In what is gained 
upon the firft of thofe two branches of com¬ 
merce, confifts the advantage which the town 
makes by its manufa&ures; in what is gained 
tipon the iecond, the advantage of its inland and 
foreign trade. The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their different employers, make up 
the whole of what is gained upon both. What- 
• O ever 
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ever regulations, therefore, tend to mcreafe thofe 
wages and profits beyond what they otherwife 
would be, tend to enable the town to purchafe, 
with a {'mailer quantity of its labour, the produce 
of a greater quantity of the labour of the country. 
They give the traders and artificers in the town 
an advantage over the landlords, farmers, and 
labourers in the country, and break down that 
natural equality which would otherwife take 
place ip the commerce which is carried on be¬ 
tween them. 1 he whole annual produce of the 
labour of the fociecy is annually divided between 
thofe two different fets-of people. By means of 
thofe regulations a greater ihare of it is given to 
the inhabitants of the town than would other- 
wife fall to them; and a Ids to thofe of the 
country. 

The price which the town really pays for the 
provifions and materials annually imported into 
it, is the quantity of manufactures and other 
goods annually exported from it. The dearer 
the latter are fold, the cheaper the former are 
bought. The induftry of the town becomes 
more, and that of the country lefs advanta¬ 
geous. 

That the induftry which is carried on in 
towns is, every-where in Europe, more advan¬ 
tageous than that Which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations, we may fatisfy ourlelves by one 
very fimple and obvious obfervation. In every 
country of Europe we find, at leaft, a hundred 
people who have acquired great fortunes from 
2 (mail 
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ftnall beginnings by trade and manufactures, the 
induftry which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that which properly be¬ 
longs to the country, the railing of rude produce 
by the improvement and cultivation of land. 
Induftry, therefore, mull be better rewarded, the 
wages of labour and the profits of ftock mult 
evidently be greater in the one fituation than in 
the other. But ftock and labour naturally leek 
the rnoft advantageous employment. They na¬ 
turally, therefore, refort as much as they can 
to the town, and defect the country. 

Trit; inhabitants of a town, being colfe&ed 
into one place, can' eafdy combine together. 
The rnoft infignifkant trades carried on in towns 
have accordingly, in fome place or other, been 
incorporated; and even where they have never 
been incorporated; yet the corporation fpirit, the 
jealouly of Arrangers, the averfion to take appren¬ 
tices, or to communicate the fecret of their 
trade, generally prevail in them, and often teach 
them, by voluntary aflbeiations and agreements, 
to prevent that free competition which they can¬ 
not prohibit by bye-laws. The trades which 
employ but a ftnall number of hands, run moft 
eafaly into fuch combinations. Half a dozen 
wool-combers, perhaps, are necefiary to keep a 
thoufand fpinners and weavers at work. By- 
combining not to take apprentices they can not 
only engrois the employment, but reduce the 
whole manufacture into a fort of flavery to them- 
felves, and raife the price of their labour much 
above what is due to the nature of their work. 

O 2 The 
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The inhabitants of the country, difperfed in 
i diftant places, cannot eafily combine together. 
They have not only never been incorporated, 
but the corporation fpirit never has prevailed 
among- them. No apprenticeihip has ever been 
thought necefiary to qualify for hufbaadry, the 
great trade of the country. After what are called 
the fine arts, and the liberal profeffions, how¬ 
ever, there is perhaps no trade which requires fo 
great a variety of knowledge and experience.. 
The innumerable volumes which have beep writ¬ 
ten upon it in all languages, may fatisfy us, that 
among the wifeft and itioft learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter very eafily 
underftood. And from all thofe volumes we 
.{hall in vain attempt to colled that knowledge 
of i|s.- various and complicated operations, which 
is commonly pofiefTed even by the common 
farther; how contemptuoufly foever the very 
contemptible authors of fome of them .may foraer 
times affed to fpeak of him. There is fearee' 
any coipmon mechanic trade, on the contrary, 
of which all the operations may not be as com- 
pleatly and diftindly explained in a pamphlet of 
a very few pages, as it is poffiblc for words il~ 
luftrated by figures to explain them. In the 
hificrv of the arts, now publifhing by the French 
academy of fciences, feveral of thpm are ac¬ 
tually explained in this manner. The direc¬ 
tion of operations, befides, which muft be 
va ied with every change of the weather, as well 
as with many other accidents, requires much 
nqore judgment and diferedon, than that of 
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thofe which arc always the fame or very nearly c H X A p » 
the fame. 

;: 'l*sfe>T ' only the art of the farmer, the general 
tliredion of the operations of hufbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour require 
iftuch ntiore fkill and experience than the greater 
part of mechanic trades. The man who Works 
upon brafs and iron, works with inftrurnents and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the 
famej or tCry nearly the fame. But the man who 
ploughs the ground with a team of horfes or oxen, 
works with inftrurnents of which the health, 
ftrength, and temper, are veiVdiffercnt upon dif¬ 
ferent occafionS. The condition 6f the materials 
which he works upon too is as variable as that of 
the inftrurnents which he works with, and both 
require to be managed with much judgment and 
diferetion. The common ploughman, though 
generally regarded as the pattern of ftupidity 
and ignorance, is feldom defective in this judg¬ 
ment and diferetion. He is lefs accuftomed, 
indeed, to foetal intercourfe than the mechanic 
who lives in a town. His voice and language 
are more uncouth and more difficult to be un- 
derftood by thofe who are not ufed to them. His 
underftanding, however, being accuftomed to 
coniider a greater variety of objeTs, is generally 
much fuperior to that of the other, whofe whole 
attention from morning till night is commonly 
occupied in’ performing one or two very Ample 
operations. How much the lower ranks of people 
in the country are really fuperior to thofe of the 
town, is well known to every man whom either 
O 3 bufmefi 
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bufineps or curiofity has led to converfe much 
with both. In China and Indoftan accordingly 
both the rank and the wages of country labourers 
are faid to be fuperior to thofe of the greater 
part of artificers and manufacturers. They would 
probably be fo everywhere, if corporation laws 
and the corporation fpirit did not prevent it. 

The fuperiority which the induftry of the 
towns has every where in Europe over that of 
the country, is not altogether owing to corpora¬ 
tions and corporation laws. It is fupported by 
many other regulations. The high duties upon 
foreign manufactures and upon all goods im¬ 
ported by alien merchants, all tend to the fame 
purpofe. Corporation laws enable the inhabit¬ 
ants of towns to raife their prices, without fear¬ 
ing to be under-fold by the free competition of 
their own countrymen. Thofe other regulations 
fecure them equally againft that of foreigners. 
The enhancement of price occafioned by both is 
everv-where finally paid by the landlords, farm¬ 
ers, and labourers of the country, who have 
feldom oppoied the eftablilhment of fuch mono¬ 
polies. They have commonly neither inclina¬ 
tion nor fithefs to enter into combinations j and 
the clamour and fophiftry of merchants and ma¬ 
nufacturers eafily perluade them that the private 
intereft of a part, and of a fubordinate part of 
the fociety, is the general intereft of the whole. 

In Great Britain the fuperiority of the induftry 

the towns over that of the country, feems to 
have been greater formerly than in the prefent 
times. The wages of country labour approach 
- nearer 
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nearer to thofe of manufafluring labour, and the c H X A p * 
profits of ftock employed in agriculture to thofe 
of trading and manufacturing flock, than they 
are faid to have done in the laft century, or in 
the beginning of the prefent. This change may 
foe regarded a-S the necefifary, though very late 
eonfeqiience of the extraordinary encouragement 
given to the induftry of the towns. The ftock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be fo 
great, that it can no longer be employed with 
the ancient profit in that fpecks of induftry 
which is peculiar to them. That induftry has 
its limits like every other; and the increafe of 
ftock, by increafing the competition, necefla- 
rily reduces the profit. The lowering of profit 
in the town forces out ftock to the country, 
where, by creating a new demand for country 
labour, it necessarily raifes its wages. It then 
fpreads itfelf, if I may fay fo, over the face of 
.the land, and by being employed in agriculture 
is in part reftored to the country, at the expence 
of which, in a great meafure, it had originally 
been accumulated in the town. That every¬ 
where in Europe the grcatefi improvements of 
the country have been owing to fuch overflow¬ 
ings of the ftock originally accumulated in the 
towns, I fhall endeavour to lhow hereafter; and 
at the fame time to demonftrate, that though 
fome countries have by this courfe attained to a 
confiderable degree of opulence, it is in itfelf 
neceflarily flow, uncertain, liable to be difturbed 
and interrupted by innumerable accidents, and 
in every refpeft contrary to the order of nature 

O 4 and 
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» CO K and of reafon. The interefts, prejudices, laws 
' —w —' and Gufloms which have given occafion to*it, I 
fhall endeavour to explain as fully and diftindtly 
as I can in the third and fourth books of this 
enquiry. \ 

People of the fame trade feldom meet toge¬ 
ther, even for merriment and diverfion, but the 
converfation ends in a conspiracy again ft the 
public, or in fome contrivance to ratfe prices. 

It is impoffibie indeed to prevent fuch, meetings, 
by any. law which cither could be executed, or 
would be confident with liberty and juftice. But 
though the law cannot hinder people of the fame 
trade frqm fometimes aflembling together, it 
ought to do nothing to facilitate fuch afiembliesj 
much lefs to render them neceffary. 

A regulation which obliges all thofe of the 
.fane trade in a particular town to enter their 
names and places of abode in a public regifter, 
facilitates fuch aficmblies. It connedts indivi¬ 
duals -who might never otherwife be known to 
,oae another, and gives every man of the trade, a 
direction where to find every other man of it. 

A regulation which enables thofe of the fame 
trade to tax themfelves in order to provide for 
their poor, their fick, their widows and orphans, 
by giving them a common in ter eft to manage, 
renders fuch aflembiies necdTary. 

•A-v incorporation not only renders them ne- 
M makes the aft of the majority bin^- 
iflg MP on the whole. In a free trade an effedual 
..ouioinauon cannot be cftablifhe.d but by the 

unanimous content ofovery.fingle.trader, and It 

. u-i 403 . i.. cannot 
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cannot laft longer than every Tingle trader conti¬ 
nues of the fame mind. The majority of a cor¬ 
poration can ena£t a bye-lav/ with proper penal- 
ties., which will limit the competition more effec¬ 
tually and more durably than any voluntary com¬ 
bination whatever.. 

Ttfa pretence that corporations are ueceffkry 
for the better government of the trade, is with¬ 
out any foundation. The real and effectual dif- 
cipUne which is exercifed over a workman, is 
'not th'at of his corporation, but that of his 
cuftomers. It is the fear of lofing their employ¬ 
ment which reftrains his frauds and corrects his 
negligence. An exclufive corporation necef- 

ifarily weakens the force of this difcipline. A 
particular fet of workmen muff then be em¬ 
ployed, let them behave well or ill. It is upon 
this account that in many large incorporated 
towps no tolerable workmen are to be fourid, 
even in fome of the moil neceflary trades. If 
you would have your work tolerably executed, 
it muff be done in the fuburbs, where the work¬ 
men having no exclufive privilege, have nothing 
but their character to depend upon, arid -you 
muff then fmuggle it into the town as well as 
you can. 

It is in this manner that the polity of Europe, 
by reftraining the competition in Tome employ¬ 
ments to a fmaller number than wOuld otherwife 
be difpofed to enter into them, occafions a very 
important inequality in the Whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difadvrintages of the different employ- 

merns of labour and ftock, U i - ■ on . 

r Secondly, 



b c^o k Secondly, -The policy of Europe, by in- 
y r —'—,.i creaiing the competition in Tome employments 
beyond what it naturally would be, occafions 
another inequality of an oppofite kind in the 
whole of the advantages and difadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and (lock. 

It has been confidered as of fo much import¬ 
ance that a proper number of young people 
Ihculd be educated for certain profeflions, that, 
fometimes the public, and fometimes the piety 
of private founders have eftablilhed many pen- 
lions, fcholadkips, exhibitions, burfaries, &c. 
for this purpofe, which draw many more people 
into thole trades than could otherwife pretend to 
follow them. In all chriftian countries, I be¬ 
lieve, the education of the greater part of church¬ 
men is paid for in this manner. Very few of 
them are educated altogether at their own ex¬ 
pence. The long, tedious and expenfive educa¬ 
tion, therefore, of thofe who are, will not always 
procure them a fuitable reward, the church being 
crowded with people who, in order to get em¬ 
ployment, are willing to accept of a much fmaller 
recompence than what fuch an education would 
otherwife have entitled them to; and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away 
the reward of the rich. It would be indecent, 
no doubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The 
pay of a curate or chaplain, however, may very 
properly be confidered as of the fame nature 
with the wages of a journeyman. They are, all 
three, paid for their work according to the con¬ 
trail: 
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tra<tt which they may happen to make with their 
refpeftive fuperiors. Till after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, five merks, containing 
about as much filver as ten pounds of our pre¬ 
fent money, was in England the ufual pay of a 
curate or a ftipendiary parifli pritft, as we find it 
regulated by the decrees of fbveral different na¬ 
tional councils. At the fame period four pence 
a day, containing the fame quantity of filver aS 
a Ihilling of our prefent money, was declared to 
be the pay of a mailer mafon, and three pence 
a day, equal to nine pence of our prefent money, 
that of a journeyman mafon *. The wages of both 
thefe labourers, therefore, fuppofing them to 
live been conftantly employed, were much fu- 
perior to theft; of the curate. The wages of die 
matter mafon, fuppofing him to have been with¬ 
out employment one third of the year, would 
have fully equalled them. By the 12th of Queen 
Anne, c. 12, it is declared, “ That whereas for 
“ want of fufficient maintenance and encourage- 
“ ment to curates, the cures have in feveral 
“ places been meanly fupplied, the bifhop is, 
“ therefore, empowered to appoint by writing 
“ under his hand and leal a fufficient certain 
“ ftipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and 
“ not lefs than twenty pounds a year,” Forty 
pounds a year is reckoned at prefent very 
good pay for a curate, and notwithttanding 
this atl of parliament, there are many cura¬ 
cies under twenty pounds a year. There are 

* Sec the Statute of labourers, 25 Eel. Ilf. 
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B °jf K journeymen fhoe-makers in London who earn 
forty pounds a year, and there is icarce an in- 
duftrious workman of any kind in that metro¬ 
polis who does not earn more than twenty. This 
iaft fum indeed does not exceed what is fre¬ 
quently earned by common labourers in many 
country parifhes. Whenever the- lawohaS-'W-n 
tempted, to regulate the wages of workmen*-it 
has always been rather to lower them than to 
raife them. But the law has upon many oeca- 
fions attempted to raife the wages of curates, 
and for the dignity of the church, to oblige the 
reftors of parillies to give them more than the 
wretched maintenance which they themfelves 
might be willing to accept of. And in both 
cafes the law feems to have been equally ineffee- 
tual, and has never either been able to raife the 
wages of curates, or to fink thofe of labourers to 
the degree that was intended ; becaufe it has ne¬ 
ver been able to hinder either the one from being 
willing to accept of lefs than the legal allowance, 
on account of the indigence of their fituation 
and the multitude of their competitors j or the 
other from receiving more, on account of the 
contrary competition of thofe who expected to 
derive either profit or pleafure from employing 

The great benefices and other ecclefiaftical 
dignities fupport the honour of the church, not- 
wi.thftanding the mean circumftanccs of fomt of 
its inferior members. The refpeft paid to the 
profeffion too makes fome compenfation even to 
them for the meannefs of their pecuniary rccom- 

pence, 
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pence. In England, and in all Roman Catholic 
countries, the lottery of the church is in reality 
much more advantageous than is neceffary. The 
example of the churches of Scotland, of Geneva, 
and of feveral other proteftant churches, may fa- 
tisfy us that in fo creditable a profelRon, in which 
education is fo eafily procured, the hopes of 
much more moderate benefices will draw a fu An¬ 
cient number of learned, decent, and refpedlablc 
men into holy orders. 

In profeffions in which there are no benefices, 
fuch as law and phyfic, if an equal proportion 
of people were educated at the public expence, 
the competition would foon be lo great, as to 
fink very much their pecuniary reward. It 
might then not be worth any man's while to edu¬ 
cate his fon to either of thofe profeffions at his 
own expence. They would be entirely aban¬ 
doned to fuch as had been educated by thofe 
public charities, whole numbers and neceiliries 
would oblige them in general to content them- 
felves with a very miferable recompence, to the 
entire degradation of the now refpe&able profef- 
fions of law and phyfic. 

That unprofperous race of men commonly 
called men of letters, are pretty much in the fitu 
ation which lawyers and phyficians probably 
would be in upon the foregoing fuppofition. In 
every part of Europe the greater part of them 
have been educated for the church, but have 
been hindered by different reafons from entering 
into holy orders. They have generally, there¬ 
fore, been educated at the public expence, and 

their 
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their numbers are every-where fo great as com*- 
monly to reduce the price of their labour to n 
very paultry recompence. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, 
the only employment by which a man of letters 
could make any thing by his talents, was that of 
a public or private teacher, or by communicat¬ 
ing to other people the curious and uleful know¬ 
ledge which he had acquired himfeif: And this 
is ftill furely a more honourable, a more ufeful, 
and in general even a more profitable employ¬ 
ment than that other of writing for a bookfeiler, 
to which the art of printing has given occafion. 
The time and fludy, the genius, knowledge, and 
application requifite to qualify an eminent 
teacher of the iciences, are at lead: equal to what 
is neceffary for the greatefl: practitioners in law 
and phyfic. But the ufual reward of the emi¬ 
nent teacher bears no proportion to that of the 
lawyer or phyfician; becaufe the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people who have 
been brought up to it at the public expence * 
whereas thofe of the other two are incumbered 
with very few who have not been educated at 
their own. The ufual recompence, however, of 
public and private teachers, fmall as it may 
appear, would undoubtedly be lefs than it is, if 
the competition of thofe yet more indigent men 
of letters who write for bread was not taken out 
of the market. Before the invention of the art 
of printing, a fcholar and a beggar feeni to have 
been terms very nearly fynonymous. The dif¬ 
ferent governors of the univerfities before that 

time 
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appear to have often granted licences to 
their fcholars to beg. 

In ancient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been eftablifhed for the education of 
indigent people to the learned profeffions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been 
much more confiderable. Ifocrates, in what is 
called his diicourfe againft the fophifts, re¬ 
proaches the teachers of his own times with in- 
confiftency. " They make the rnofr magnifi¬ 
cent promifes to their fcholars, fays he, and un¬ 
dertake to teach them to be wife; to be happy, 
and to be juft, and in return for fo important a 
fervicc they ftipulate the paultry reward of foil* 
or five ruin a;. They who reach wifdom, con¬ 
tinues he, ought certainly to be wife themfelves ; 
but if any man were to fell fuen a bargain for 
inch a price, he would be conviifted of the mod 
evident folly.” He certainly does not mean, 
here to exaggerate the reward, and we may be 
allured that it was not lefs than he reprefents it. 
Four minae were equal to thirteen pounds fix 
foil lings and eight pence: five minae to fixteeh 
pounds thirteen foldings and four pence. Some¬ 
thing not lefs than the largeft of thofie two fums, 
therefore, irtuft at that time have been uftially 
paid to the mofb eminent teachers at Athens. 
Ifocrates himfelf demanded ten minas, or thirty- 
three pounds fix {hillings and eight pence, fhom 
each feholar. When he taught at Athens, he is 
laid to have had an hundred fcholars. I under¬ 
hand this to be the number whom he taught at 
One time, or who attended w.hat we would call 


one 
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» O f 0 k one co urfe of lectures, a number which will not 

V-~v——> appear extraordinary from fo great a city to fb 
famous a teacher, who taught too what was at 
that time the moll falhionable of all icicnces, 
rhetoric. He mull have made, therefore, by 
each courfe of ledtures, a thoufand minte, or 
3)333 & s - 8 d. A thoufand minae, accord • 

' ingly, is laid by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didadlron, or ufual price of teach¬ 
ing. Many other eminent teachers in thofe 
times appear to have acquired great fortunes. 
Gorgias made a prefent to the temple of Delphi 
of his own llatue in folid gold. We mull not, I 
prefume, fuppofe that it was as large as the life. 
His way of living, as well as that of Hippias 
and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of 
thofe times, is reprefented by Plato as fplendid 
even to oftentation. Plato bimfelf is laid to 
have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
Ariftotle, after having been tutor to Alexander, 
and moft munificently rewarded, as it is univer- 
fally agreed, both by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithftanding, to re¬ 
turn to Athens, in order to refume the teaching 
ot his fchool. Teachers of the fciences were 
probably in thofe times lcfs common than they 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when 
the competition had probably fomewhat reduced 
both the price of their labour and the admiration 
for their perfons. The moft eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree 
of confideration much fuperior to any of the like 
profeflion in the prefent times. The Athenians 

fent 
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s?ac!es the academic, and Diogenes the 
a a foie.'Tin erobafly to Rome; and 
ieir city had tiien declined from its 
, it was ftill an independent and 
coniiderable republic. Carneades too was a 
Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to 
public offices than the Athenians, their con- 
ftderatibn for him rnuft have been very great. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather advantageous than hurtful to the public. 
It may fomewhat degrade the profeffion of a 
public teacher; but the cheapnefs of literary 
education is flirefy an advantage which greatly 
OVer-balances this trifling inconveniency. The 
public too Plight derive ftill greater benefit 
from it, if the conftitiition of thofe fchools and 
colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more reafonable than it is at prefent through the 
greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, The policy of Europe, by obflruft- 
ing the free circulation of labour and Hock both 
from employment to employment, and from 
place to place, occafions in fome cafes a very in¬ 
convenient inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difadvantages of their different em¬ 
ployments. 

The ftatufe of apprenticefhip obftrufEs the 
free circulation of labour from one employment: 
to another, even in tfie fame place. The exclu- 
five privileges of corporations dbftrutit it from 
one place to another, even in the fame employ¬ 
ment. ■ 

Vol. I. p It 
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»Vp x It frequently happens that while high wages 

C, ;:J-4 ,-y ire given to the Workmen in one manufacture, 
thofe in another ate obliged to content them- 
Jelves with bare fiubfiftence, The one is in an 
advancing ftate, and has, therefore, a continual 
tterband for new hands: The other is in a. de¬ 
clining ftate, and the fupcr-abundance of hands 
is continually increafing, Thofe two manufac¬ 
tures may fometimes be in the fame town, and 
fometimes in the fame neighbourhood, without 
being able to lend the leatl afliffcmee to one 
another. The ftatute of apprentkefhip may 
oppofe it in the one cafe, and both that and an 
exclusive corporation in the other. In many 
different manufactures, however, the operations 
are fo much alike, that, the workmen could eafily 
change trades with one another, if thofe abfurd 
laws did not hinder them. The arts of weaving 
plain linen and plain fill-., for example, are al- 
moft entirely the fame. That of weaving plain 
woollen is fomewhat different; but the differ¬ 
ence is fo infignifica.it, that either a linen or a 
jfiik weaver might become a tolerable workman 
Ja a very few days. If any of thofe three capital 
manufactures, therefore, were decaying, the 
workmen might find a refource in one of the 
ocher >two which was in a more profperous con¬ 
dition; and their wages would neither rife too 
high in the thriving, nor fink too low.in the de¬ 
caying maiuifafture. The linen maim failure 
indeed is,; in England, by a particular fcatutc, 
open to every body; but as it is not: much cul¬ 
tivated through the greater part or the country, 
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it can afford no. general refource to the workmen c \ 
of .other- decaying manufadures, who, wherever u—v 
the ftatute of apprenticeihip takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the parifh, 
or to work as common labourers, for which, by 
their habits, they are much vvorle qualified than, 
for any fort of manufacture that bears any re~ 
femblance to their own. They generally, there¬ 
fore, chufe to come upon the parifh. 

W hatevf.k obftrufts the free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, ob- 
ftru&s that of ftock like,wife ■, the quantity of 
ftock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufiaef; depending very much upon that of the 
labour which can be employed in it. Corpora¬ 
tion laws, however, give lefs obftruction to the 
free circulation of ftock from one place to an¬ 
other than to that of labour. It is every-where 
much eafier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the 
privilege of trading in a town corporate, than 
for a poor artificer to obtain that of working 
t. 

The obftru&ion which corporation laws give 
to the free circulation of labour is common, I 
believe, to every part of Europe. That which 
is given to it by the poor laws is, fo far as I 
know, peculiar to England. It confifts in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a 
ftttlement, or even in being allowed to exercife 
his induftry in any parifh but that to which lie 
belongs. It is the labour of artificers and ma- 
nufadturers only of which the free circulation is 
'obftrudled by corporation Jaws. The difficulty 

Pa of 
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K of obtaining fettlements obftcufts even that of 
common labour. It may be tvorch while to give 
lome account of the rife, prog refs, and prefent 
ftate of this d:forder, the greatefl perhaps of any 
m the police of England. 

# When by the deftru&ion of rinonafteries the 
P oor i bad been deprived of the charity of thole 
religious houfes, after fome other inefFedfual at¬ 
tempts for their relief, it was enabled by the 43 d 
of Elizabeth, c. a. that every panda fhould be 
bound to provide for its own poor; and that 
overleers of the poor fhould be annually' ap¬ 
pointed, who, with the churchwardens, fhould 
raife by a parifli rate, competent form for this 
purpofe. 

I’v this ftatute the neceffity of providing for 
their own poor was mdifpenfably impofed upon 
every parifh. Who were to be confxdered as the 
poor of each parifh, became, therefore, a quef- 
< ! .<n of lome importance. I his queftion, after 
lome variation, was at lafl determined by the 
13th and 14th of Charles II. when it was en- 
aiSled, forty days undifturbed reiidence 

fnould gain any perfon a . fettlemeat in any pa- 
rifli j but that within that time it fhould be law¬ 
ful cor two juftices of the peace, upon complain,! 
made by tne churchwardens, or overleers of the 
poor, to remove any new inhabitant to the parifh 
where he was lafl legally fettled j unlefs he either 
rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could 
give fuch fecurity for the difeharge of the parifh 
where he was then living, as thole juftices fhould 
judge fuflkieriri 

1 • Some 
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Some frauds, it is faid, were committed in 
conkquence of" this ftatutej parifh officers fome- 
times bribing their own poor to go clandeftinely 
to another parifh, and by keeping themielve? 
eonceaied for forty days to gain a fettlement 
there, to the difcharge of that to which they 
properly belonged. It was eriadted, therefore, 
by the i ft of James II. that the forty days undif- 
turbecl refklence of any perfon necdfary to gain 
a fettlement, fhould be accounted only front the 
time of his delivering notice in writing, of the 
place of his abode and the number of his family, 
to one of the churchwardens or overfeers of the 
pari !h where he came to dwell. 

But parifh officers, it feems, were not alvyays 
more honeft with regard to their own, than they 
had been with regard to other pari flies, and 
fometimes connived at fuch intrufions, receiving 
the notice, and taking no proper fteps in con- 
fcquence of it. As every perfon in a parifh, 
therefore, was fuppofed to have an intereft to 
prevent as much as poffible their being bur¬ 
dened by filch intruders, it was further enadted 
by the 3d of William III. that the forty days 
relidence iliould be accounted only from th«j 
publication of fuch notice in writing on Sunday 
in the church, immediately after divine fervice. 

" After all, fays Dodtor Burn, this kind of 
“ fettlement, by continuing forty days after 
tc publication of notice in writing, is very fel- 
“ dotn obtained; and the defign of the adts is 
tf not fo much for gaining of fettlements, as for 
** the avoiding of them, by perfons coming into 
P 3 “a parifh 
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s « ; a ' 'pkrtfh : for the -giving of no- 

“ rice is only putting a force upon the parifh to 
(i remove. But if a- peribn’s futtatiori is fuc’n, 
that it is doubtful whether he is affeuitty-rer- 
u moveable or not, he fhajl by giving of notice 
** compel the parifh either to allowhirri a fettle- 
, ‘ c ; merit uncoritcftetl, by fuffering him to cori- 
“ tin he forty days; or, by removing him, to try 
“ the' right.” 

Tifis flatute, therefore, rendered it almofl ifn- 
prMicable for a poor man to gain a new fet’cle- 
rhent'm the old way, by forty days inhabitancy. 
But that it might not appear to preclude altoge¬ 
ther the common people of one parifli from ever 
eBablifhing themfelvcs with fecurity in another, 
it appointed four other ways by which a fetcle- 
fherir might be gatried without any notice de¬ 
livered or piiblifhed. The ftrft wax, by being 
taxed to parifli rates and paying them i the fe¬ 
cund, by being elected into an annual parifh 
office, and ferving in it a year; the third, by 
ferving an apprenticed)! p in the parifh; the 
■fourth, by being hired into fervice there for a 
year, arid continuing in the fame fervice during 
the whole of it. 

Noisbby carl gain a fettlement by either of the 
two : ftrft ways, but by the public deed of the 
whole parifh, who are too well aware of the con- 
fequences to adopt any new-comer who has no- 
thifig r But his labour tc fupport him, either by 
taxing him to parifh rates, or by electing him 
into a parifh office, 
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No married man can well gain any fettlement 
in ei ther of the two laft ways. An apprentice is 
lcarce ever married; and it is exprefsly enacted, 
that no married fervant fhall gain any fettlement 
by being hired for a year. The principal effect 
of introducing fettlement by fervice, has been to 
put out in a great meafure the old fafhion of 
hiring for a year, which before had been fo 
cuftomary in England, that even at this day, if 
no particular term is agreed upon, the law in¬ 
tends that every fervant is hired for a year. But 
mafters arp not always willing to give their fer- 
vants a fettlement by hiring them in this man¬ 
ner; and fervauts are not always willing to be fo 
hired,, becaufe, as every laft fettlement dilcharges 
all the foregoing, they might thereby lole their 
original fettlement in the places of their nativity, 
the habitation of their parents and relations, 

,-No independent workman, it is evident, whe¬ 
ther labourer or artificer, is likely to gain, any 
new fettlement either by apprenticefhip or by 
fervice. When fucli a perfon, therefore, carried 
hi&induftry to a new parifh, he was liable to be 
removed, how healthy and induftriousfoever,'at 
the caprice of any churchwarden or ovtrfecr, 
ujjlefs lie either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, a thing impoflible for one who has no- 
his labour to live by; or could give 
fuch fecurity. for the difeharge of the parjfh as 
two juftices of the peace fhould judge foffirienr. 
What fecurity they ftiall require, indeed,, is l,eft 
altogether to their diferetion; but they cannot 
well require lefs than thirty pounds, if having 
P 4 been 
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b o o k been enacted, that the purchase even of a free- 


hold eftate of dels than thirty pounds value. 


fhall not gain any pcri'on a fettlement, as not 
bding. fulficient for the difcharge of the pariflhu 
But this is a fecurity which fcarce any man who 
lives by labour can givej and much greater 
fecurity is frequently demanded. 

In order to reftore in fome meafure that free 
circulation of labour which thofe different fta~ 
tutes had alrnoff entirely taken away, the invention 
of certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and 
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9'th of William III. it was enaded, that if any 


perfon Ihould bring a certificate from the pari fit 
where he was laft legally fettled, fubfcribed hy 


m 


the churchwardens and overfeers of the poor, 
and allowed by two juftices of the peace, that 
every other parilh ihould be obliged to receive 
him j that he Ihould not be removcahle merely 
upon account of his being likely to become 
chargeable,, but only upon his becoming adually 
chargeable, and that then the parilh which 
granted die certificate Ihould be obliged to pay 
the expence both of his maintenance and of his 
removal. And in order to give the moft perfed 
fecurity to the parilh where fuch certificated man 
Ihould come to refide, it was further enaded by 
the fame ft acute, that he ihould gain no fcttle- 
ineijt there by any means whatever, except either 
by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, or 
by ferving upon his own account in an annual 
parilh office for one whole year ■, and confe- 
quently neither by notice, nor by fervice, nor by 
apprentieelhip, nor by paying parilh rates. By 

th<? 
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Jueen Anne too, flat. i. c. '8. it c H X A ^ 
was further enacted, that, neither the fervants 
nor apprentices of fuch certificated man fliould 
gain any fettlement in the pariih where herefided 
under fuch certificate.- 

How far this invention has reftored that free 
circulation of labour which the preceding ftatutes 
had almoft entirely taken away, we may learn 
from the following very judicious obfervatton of 
Doctor Burn. “ It is obvious, fays he, that 
“ there are divers good reafons for requiring 
“ certificates with perfbns coming to fettle in 
« any place} namely, that perfons refiding un* 

« der them can gain no fettlement, neither by 
“ appfenticelhip, nor by fervice, nor by giving 
« notice, nor by paying pari fh rates ; that they 
“ can fettle neither apprentices nor fervants; 
t< that if they become chargeable, it is cer- 
“ tainlv known whither to remove them, and 
*« the parifh Ihall be paid for the removal, 

“ and for their maintenance in the mean time ; 

“ and that if they fall fick, and cannot be re- 
" moved, the pariih which gave the certificate 
<c muft maintain them: none of all which can 
“ be without a certificate. Which reafons will 
<« h 61 d proportionably for pari flies not granting 
“ certificates in ordinary cafes; for it is far 
*< more than an equal chance, but that they will 
“ have the certificated perfons again, and in a 
“ worfe condition.” The moral of this obferva- 
tion feems to be, that certificates ought always 
to be required by the pariih where any poor man 
Comes to reftde, and that they ought very feldom 

5 



Q (J ° K £<x be granted by that which he propofes to leave. 


v,—“'There is fomewhat of hard (hip , in this matter 
“ of certificates,’’ fays the lame very intelligent 
Author in his Hiftory of the Poor Laws, “ by 
“• putting it in the power of a parifh officer, to 
“• timprifon a man as it were for life; however 
“ inconvenient it may be for him to continue at 
“ that place where he has had the misfortune to 
“ acquire what is called a fettlement, or what* 
“ ever advantage he may piopofe to himlelf by 
“ living elfewhere.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it no 
teftimonial of good behaviour, and certifies no* 
thing but that the pet Ton belongs to the pariffi 
to which he really does belong, it is altogether 
difcretionary in the parifh officers either to grant 
or to rcfufe it. A mandamus was once moved 
for, lays Dodor Burn, to compel the church* 
wardens and overfeers to fign a certificate; but 
, the court of King’s Bench rejected the motion as 
a very ftrange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which We 
frequently find in England in places at no great 
diftance from one another, is probably owing to 
the obflrudtion which the law of fettlements gives 
to a poor man who would carry his induftry from 
one parifh to another without a certificate. A 
tingle man, indeed, who is healthy and induftri>- 
Oiis, may fotnetimes refide by fufferance without 
one; but a man with a wife and family who 
Ihould attempt to do fo, would in moft parifhes 
be lore of being removed, and if the Tingle man 
ihould afterwards marry, he would generally be 

removed 
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removed likewife. The fcarcity of hands in one c 
parilh, therefore, cannot: always be relieved by 
their fuper-abundarice in another, as it is con- 
ffantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other 
Countries where there is no difficulty of fettle- 
menu In fuch countries, though wages may 
fomcrimes rife a little in the neighbourhood of a 
great town, or wherever elfe there is an extra¬ 
ordinary demand for labour, and fink gradually 
as the diftance from fuch places increales, till 
they fall back to the common rate of the coun¬ 
try ; yet we never meet with thofe fudden and 
unaccountable differences in the wages of neigh¬ 
bouring places which we fometimes find in Eng¬ 
land, where it is often more difficult, for a poor 
man to pafs the artificial boundary of a parilh, 
than an arm of the fea or a ridge of high moun¬ 
tains, natural boundaries which fometimes Sepa¬ 
rate very diftin&ly different rates of wages in 
other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mif- 
demeanour from the parilh where he chufes to 
refute, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and j uftice. The common people of England, 
however, fo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of molt other countries never 
rightly underftanding wherein it confitls, have 
now for more than a century together differed 
themfelvcs to be expofed to this oppreffion with¬ 
out a remedy. Though men of refit.ffion too 
have fometimes complained of the law of fettle- 
men ts as a public grievance; yet it has never 
been the objedt of any general popular clamour, 

. fuch 
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K %H as that again ft general warrants, an abufive 
pra&ice undoubtedly, but fueh a one as was not 
likely to occafion any general oppreflion. There 
is fcarce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to fay, who has not in fome 
part of his life felt himfelf mod cruelly oppreffed 
by this ill-contrived law of fettlements. 

1 shall conclude this long chapter with ob- 
fcrving, that though anciently it was ufual to 
rate wages, firft by general laws extending over 
tlie whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular 
orders of the juftices of peace in every particular 
county, both thefe praftices have now gone en¬ 
tirely into difufe, “ By the experience of above 
v f° ur hpodred years,” fays Do&or Burn, “ it 
*>. iee ms time to lay afide all endeavours to bring 
lt under ftrifl regulations, what in its own na- 
“ rure leems incapable of minute limitation: 
“ .for if all perfons in the fame kind of work 
“ were to receive equal wages, there would be 
“ no emulation, and no roonn left for induftry 
,f or ingenuity.” 

Particular ads of parliament, however, ftill 
attempt lometimes to regulate wages in particu¬ 
lar trades and in particular places. Thus the 
8th George III, prohibits under heavy penal¬ 
ties all mafter taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from giving, and their workmen 1 from 
accepting, more than two ihiliings and feven- 
pcnce halfpenny a day, except in' the cafe of rt 
general mourning. Whenever the legislature 
attempts to regulate the differences between 
matters and their workmen, its eounfellors are 

always 
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always the .matters. When the regulation, there- chap. 
fore, is in favour of the workmen, it is always ■ ■ j.k ,, 


juft and equitable; but it is fometimes other- 
wile when in favour of the matters. Thus the 
law which obliges the matters in feveral dilfitrenc 
trades to pay their workmen in money and not 
in goods, is quite juft and equitable. It im- 
pofes no. real hard Chip upon the matters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which 
they pretended to pay, but did hot always really 
pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the work¬ 
men ; but the 8th of George HE is in favour of 
the matters. When matters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under a 
certain penalty. Were the workmen to enter 
into a contrary combination of the fame kihd, 
not to accept of a certain wage under a certain 
penalty, the law would punilh them very fevere- 
ly; and if it dealt impartially, it would treat the 
matters in the fame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation 
which matters lometimes attempt to ertablifh by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of the work¬ 
men, that it puts the ableft and moft induftrious 
upon the fame footing with an ordinary work¬ 
man, feerns perfectly well founded. 

In ancient times too it was ufual to attempt 
to regulate the profits of merchants and other 
dealers, by rating the price both of provifions 
and other goods. The affize of bread is, fo far 
as I know, the only remnant of this ancient 
. i . ullage. 
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i, ufage. Where there is an cxclufive corporation,: 
v—* it may perhaps be proper to regulate the price 
of the firft neceffary of life. But where there is 
none, the competition will regulate it much 
better than any affize. ft he method of" fixing 
the affize of bread ellablifhed by the 31 fr of 
George II. could not be put In practice in Scot-? 
land, on account of a defeat in the law; its exe¬ 
cution depending upon the office of clerk of the 
market, which does not exift there. This defedb 
was not remedied till the 3d of George III. The 
want of an affize occafioned no lenfibJe incon- 
vcniency, and the eftabliffiment of one, in the 
few places where it has yet taken place, has pro¬ 
duced no fenfible advantage. In the greater 
part of the towns of Scotland, however, there is 
an incorporation of bakers who claim exelufive 
privileges, though they are not very ftri&ly 
guarded. 

The proportion between the different races 
both of wages and profit in the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and dock, feems not to be much 
aftedfced, as has already been obfer-ved, by the 
riehes or poverty, the advancing, ffationary, or 
declining ftate of the Ibciety. Such revolutions 
in the public welfare, though they affeft the ge¬ 
neral rates both of wages and profit, muff imthe 
end afieffc them equally in all different employ¬ 
ments. The proportion between them, therefore, 
muff remain the fame, and cannot well, be alter¬ 
ed, at lead: for any conliderable time, by any 
loci) revolutions. 
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/i&£ /?<•«/ fi/ Land. 

> ENT, confidered as the price paid for the 
. ufe of land, is naturally the higheft: which 
the tenant can afford to pay in the adtual cir- 
cumftances of the land. In: adjufting the teritis 
of the leafe, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him nd greater fir a re of the produce than what is 
luffi-cient to keep up the (lock from which he 
furnifhes the feed, pays the labour, and pt>rchafes 
and maintains the cattle and other inftruments 
ofhufbandry, together with the ordinary profits 
of farming flock in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the fmalieft fhare with which the tenant 
can content himfelf without being a lofer, and 
the landlord feldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce; or, what 
is -the fame thing, whatever part of its price; is 
over and above this fhare, he naturally endea¬ 
vours to referve to himfelf as the rent of his 
land, which is evidently the higheft the tenant 
can afford to pay in the adtual circumflances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance; of the landlord, 
makes him accept of fomewhat lei's than this por¬ 
tion; and fotnetimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake 
to pay. fomewhat more, or to content himfelf 
with fomewhat iefs than the. ordinary profits of 
farming ftock in the neighbor rhoo d. Thisportion,- 
? i t however. 
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a oo k however, may ft ill be confidered as the natural 
,i grv *»,< rent of land, or the rent for which it is naturally 
meant that land lhould for the raoft part be kt. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is fre¬ 
quently no more than a reafonable profit or in- 
tereft for the ftock laid out by the landlord upon 
its improvement. This, no doubt, may be 
partly the cafe upon, fome occafions 5 for it can 
fcaree ever be more than partly the cafe. The 
landlord demands a rent even for unimproved 
land, and the fuppofed intereft or profit upon the 
expence of improvement is generally an addition 
to this original rent. Thofe improvements, belides, 
are not always made by the ftock of the landlord, 
but fometimes by rhat of the tenant. When the 
leafe comes to be renewed, however, the land¬ 
lord commonly demands the fame augmentation 
of rent, as if they had been all made by his own. 

He fometimes demands rent for what is alto¬ 
gether incapable of human improvement. Kelp 
is a i'pecies of fea-weed, which, when burnt, 
yields an alkaline fait, ufeful for making giafs, 
ioap, and for feveral other purpofes. It grows 
in feveral parts of Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland, upon fuch rocks only as lie within the 
high water mark, which are twice every day co¬ 
vered with the iea, and of which the produce, 
therefore, was never augmented by human in- 
duftry. The landlord, however, whofe eftate is 
bounded by a kelp fhore of this kind, demands 
a rent for it as much as for his corn fields. 

The fea in the neighbourhood of the iflands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant in 

T'-l : . firib 
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filfi, which make a great part of the fubfiftence c n X} A p - 
of their inhabitants. But in order to proHt by c.— v—j 
the produce of the water, they muft hate a habi¬ 
tation upon the neighbouring land. The rent 
of the landlord is in proportion, not to what the 
farmer can make by the land, but to what he can 
make both by tire land and by the water. It is 
partly paid in fea-fifh j and one of the Very fbw 
inftances in which rent makes a part of the price 
of that commodity, is to be found in that 
country. 

The rent of land, therefore, conftdered as the 
price paid for the ufe of the land, is naturally a 
monopoly price. It is not at all proportioned 
to what the landlord may 1 have laid o’ut upon the 
improvement of the land, dr to What he can af¬ 
ford to take ; but to what the farmer can afford 
to give. - 

Such parts only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought to market of which the 
ordinary price is fufficienc to replace the flock 
which mil ft be employed in bringing them 
thi ther, together with its ordinary profits. If the 
ordinary price is more than this, the furplus part 
of it will naturally go to the rent of the land. 

If it is not more, though the commodity rriay be 
brought to market, it can afford no rent to rhe 
landlord. Whether the price is, or is not more, 
depends upon the demand. 

There are fome parts of the produce ofland 
for which the demand muft always be fuch as to 
afford a greater price than what is fufiicient to 
bring them to market j and there are others for 
Vol. L Q_ which 
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K which it either may or may not be fuch as to af < 
— 1 ford this greater price. The former mu ft always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter fome- 
times may, and fometimes may not, according to 
different cireumftances. 

Rent, it is to be obferved, therefore, enters 
into the compofition of the pr : ce of commodi¬ 
ties in a different-way from wages and profit. 
High or low wages and profit, are the caufes of 
high or low price; high or low rent is the effect 
of it. It is becavife high or low wages and profit 
imifl be paid, in order to bring a particular com¬ 
modity to market, that its price is high or low. 
But it is becaufe its price is high or low ; a great 
deal more, or v«ry little more, or no more, than 
what is fufficient to pay thofe wages and profit, 
that it affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
rent at all. 

The particular eonfideratiorr, firft,, of thofe 
parts of the produce of land which always afford 
fome rent; fecondly, of thofe which fometimeo 
may and fometimes may not afford rent ; and, 
thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally rake place, in 
the relative value of thofe two different forts of 
rude produce, when compared both with one an¬ 
other and with manufadurcu commodities, will 
divide this chapter into three parts. 
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6/ the Produce of fund which always 4 
Rent, 


A S meitj like all other animals, naturally niul- 
“*■ tiply in proportion to the means of their 
fubfi Hence, food is always, more or lefs, in de¬ 
mand. It can always purchafe or command a 
greater or fmaller quantity of labour, and fome- 
body can always be found Who is Willing to do 
Ibmething, in order to obtain it* The quantity 
of labour, indeed, which it can purchafe, is not 
always equal to what it tould maintain, if ma¬ 
naged in the moft ceconomical manner, on ac¬ 
count of the high wages which ate ibmedrnes 
given to labour. But it can always purchafe fuch 
a quantity of labour as it can maintain, accord¬ 
ing to the rate at which that fort of labour is 
commonly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, in almoft any fituation, produces a 
greater quantity of food than what is fuffident tb 
maintain all the labour rieceffary for bringing It 
to market, in the moft liberal way in which that 
labour is ever maintained. The furplus too is 
always more than fuffident to replace the ftock 
which, employed that labour, together' With its 
profits. Something, therefore, always remains fof 
a rent to the landlord. 

The moft defart moors in Norway and Scot¬ 
land produce fome fort of pafture for cattle, of 
which the milk and the increafe are always more 

than 
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K .than fufficient, not only to maintain all the la¬ 
bour neceffary for tending them, and to pay the 
ordinary profit to the farmer or owner of the 
herd or flock; hut to afford fome final'} rent to 
the landlord. The rent increafes in proportion 
to the goodnefs of the palture. The fame ex¬ 
tent of ground not only maintains a greater 
number of cattle, but as they are brought within 
a fmailer compafs, lefs labour becomes requifice 
to tend them, and to colled their produce. The 
landlord gains both ways ; by the increafe of die 
produce, and by the diminution of thy labou.- 
which nitiii be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varies with its fer¬ 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its fuu- 
ation, whatever be its fertility. Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent, 
than land equally fertile in a diftant part of the. 
country. Though it may coll no more labour, 
to cultivate the one than the other, it mull al¬ 
ways coft more to bring the produce of the dif¬ 
tant land to market. A. greater quantity of la¬ 
bour, therefore, mu£t. be maintained out of it; 
dnd the furplus, from which are drawn both the 
jKOiit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord, 
mull be dimlnifhed. jRut in remote parts of the 
country the rate of profits, as has already been 
fhown, is generally higher than in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a large town, A. lmaller proportion! 
tidfa ttf this diminifhed furplus, therefore, mull 
belong to the landlord. 

Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by 
dimipulling the e'xjpepce of carriage, put .the re¬ 
mote 
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tivation of thi? remote, which muil always be the 
moll: tixtenfive circle of the country. They are 
advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. 
They are advantageous even to that part of the 
country. Though they introduce ibme rival 
commodities into the old market, they open 
many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, 
befides, is a great enemy to good management,* 
which can never be univerfally effablifjbed but in 
conie^ubhce of that free and uni verfol competi¬ 
tion Which forces every body to have fecouffe to 
it for the fake of felf-defonce. It is not niorc 
tliai) fifty years ago, that fonie of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London petitioned the 


parliament againlt the txtenfion of the turnpike 
roads into the remoter counties. Thofe remoter 


counties, they pretended, from the cheapnefs of 
labour, would be able to fell their grafs and 
corn cheaper in the London market than them- 
Icrves, and would thereby reduce their renrs,.and 
ruin their cultivation. Tficjr rents, however, 
have fifth, and their cultivation lias been im¬ 
proved fince that time. 

, A corn field of moderate fertility produces a 
much greater quantify of food for man, than the 
bell pafturc of equal extent. Though its cukt 
V:u:on ’ requires much more labour, yet the fojv 
pbis which remains after replacing the feed and 
0^3 maintaining 
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maintaining . all that labour, is likewife much 
'g rv^ greater. If a pound of butcherlsrmeat, there-- 
fore, was never fuppofed to be worth more than 
a pound of bread, this greater furpjus would 
eyery T where be of greater value, and conftitute 
a greater fund both fof the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. It fecras to have 
done fo. univcrfally in the rude beginnings of 
agriculture. 

But the relative values of thofe two different 
fpecies of food, bread and butcher's-meat, are 
very different in the different periods of agriculr 
ture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
of the cquntry, are a]l abandoned to cattle. 
There is more butcher's-meat than bread, and 
bread, therefore, is the food for which there is 
thegreateff competition, and which confequently 
brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, we 
are told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, was, forty or fifty years 
ago, the ordinary price of an ox, chofen from a 
herd of two or three hundred. He fays nothing 
of the price of bread, probably becaufe he found 
pothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he 
fays, polls little more than the labour of catching 
him. Hut corn can no-where he raffed without 
a great deal, of labour, and in a country which 
lie$ upon the river Plate, at that time the dire ft 
road from Europe to the filver mines of Potofi, 
the money price of labour could not be very 
cheap. If is otheryvife when cpkiyation is ex- 
tended over the greater part of the country, 
AT m/jiv ' ' there 
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There is then more bread than butcher’s-meat. c 
The competition changes its dire&ion, and the 
price of butcher’s-meat becomes greater than the 
price of bread. 

Bv the extenfion befides of cultivation, the 
unimproved, wilds become infufficient to fupply 
the demand for butcjher’s-meac. A great part 
of the cultivated lands tnuft be employed in 
rearing and fattening cattle, of which the price, 
therefore, mud be fufficient to pay, not only the 
labour necefiary for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord and the profit which the 
farmer could have drawn from luch land em¬ 
ployed in tillage. The cattle bred upon the 
molt uncultivated, moors, when brought to the 
feme market, are, in proportion to their weight 
or goodnefs, fold at the fame price as chafe 
which are reared upon the molt improved land. 
The proprietors of thofe moors profit by it, and 
raife the rent of their land in proportion to the 
price of their cattle. It is not more than a cen¬ 
tury ago that in many parts of the highlands of 
Scotland, butcher’s-meat was as cheap or 
cheaper than even bread made of oat-meal. The 
union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at pre¬ 
fect about three times' greater than at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, and the rents of many high¬ 
land eftates have been tripled and quadrupled irj. 
the lame time, In almoft every part of Great 
Britain a pound of the belt butcher’s-meat is, in 
the prelent times, generally worth more than 
two pounds of the bell; white bread; and in 
CL+ plentiful 
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It is thus that in the progrefs of improvement 
the rent and profit of unimproved pafture come 
to be'regulated in forne mealure by the rent and 
profit of what is improved, and thefe again by 
the fent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual 
crop. Butcher’s-meat, a crop which requires 
four or five years to grow. As an acre of land, 
therefore, will produce a much fmaller quantity 
of the one fpecies of food than of the other, the 
inferiority of the quantity muft be cornpeniated 
by the Superiority of the price. If it was more 
than compenfated, more corn land - would be 
turned into pafturc ; and if it was not compen¬ 
fated, part of what was in pafture would be 
brought back into corn. 

Tms equality, however, between the rent and 
profit of grafs and thofe of corn ; of the land of 
Which the immediate produce is food for cattle,? 
and of* chat of which the immediate produce is 
food for men ; nnift be underflood to cake place 
only through the greater part of the improved 
lands of a great country. In fome particular lo¬ 
cal firuations it is quite otherwife, and the rent 
arid profit of grafs are much fuperior to what can 
be made by corn. 

Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the demand for milk and for forage to hori'es, 
frequently contribute, together with the high 
price of butcher’s-meat, to raife the value of 
grafs above what may be called its natural pro- 
portion to that of corn. This local advantage. 
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it is evident, cannot be communicated co the 0 
lands at a diftance. 

Parttcular eircumftances have fometimes 
rendered feme countries fo populous, that the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a great town, has not been fuffieient to 
produce both the grafs and the corn neceflary 
for the fubfiftence of their inhabitants. Their 
lands, therefore, have been principally employed 
in the production of grafs, the more bulky com¬ 
modity, and which cannot be fo eafily brought 
from a great diftance 5 and corn, the food of the 
great body of the people, has been chiefly im¬ 
ported from foreign countries. Holland is at 
prefent in this fit u at ion, and a confiderable part 
of anteient Italy feems to have been fo during 
the profperity of the Romans. To feed well, 
bid Cato faicly as we are told by Cicero, was the 
flrft and mod profitable thing in the manage¬ 
ment of a private eftate; to feed tolerably well, 
the feeond; and to feed ill, the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
profit and advantage. Tillage* indeed, in that 
part of ancient Italy which lay in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome, tmift have been very much dif- 
couraged by the diftributions of corn which were 
frequently made to the people, either gra- 
tuitoufly, or at a very low price. This corn was 
brought from the conquered provinces, of which 
several, inftead of taxes, were obliged to furniih 
a tenth part of their produce at a ftated price, 
about fixpence a peck, to the republic. The 
low price ac which this corn was diftributed to 
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the people, mu ft neceffarily have funk the price* 
of what could be brought to the Roman market 
from Latinm, or the ancient territory of Rome, 
and muft have difcouraged its cultivation in that 
country.. > ui; ...;»■ ;• 

■ In an open country too, of which the princi¬ 
pal produce is. corn, a v.ell-incloted piece of 
grafs will frequently rent higher than any corn 
field in its neighbourhood. It is convenient for 
the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in 
tips cafe, not fq properly paid from the value, of 
its own produce, as from that of the corn lands 
which are cultivated by means of jt. Itds likely 
to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are com¬ 
plexly inclpled. The prefen t high rent of en~ 
cloled land in Scotland leems owing to . the 
fcarcity of enclofure, and will probably laft no 
longer than that lcarcity. The advantage of 
enclofure is greater for pafture than for Corn, ft 
faves the labour of guarding the cattle, which 
feed better too when they are not liable to be 
diftutbed by their keeper or bis dog. 

Box where there is no local advantage of this 
lfind, the rent and profit of corn, or whatever elfe 
fs the common vegetable food of the people, 
muft naturally regulate, upon the land which 
is fit , for producing it, the rent and profit of 
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Tup ufe of the artificial grades,, of turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feet] a greater number of cattle 
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iiian when in natural grafs» : ihould fomewhar 
reduce, it might be expe&ed, the fuperiority 
which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher’s-meat naturally has over that of breach 
It feeqns accordingly to have done fa? and 
there is ibme reafon for believing that, at 
Jeaft in the London market, the price of 
butcherVmeat in proportion to the price of 
bread, is a good deal lower in the prefent 
times than it was in the beginning of the lad 
century. 

• In the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, 
Dodfor Birch has given us an account of the 
prices of butcher’s-meat as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there faid, that' the four quar¬ 
ters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufually coft him nine pounds ten ihillings, or 
thereabouts? that is, thirty-one Ihillings and 
eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince 
I-Jenry died on the 6th of November j6ra, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March 1764, there was a parliamentary 
enquiry into the caufes of the high price of pra- 
vifions at that time. It was then, among either 
proof to the fame purpofe, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that in March 1763, he had 
victualled his ships for twenty-four or twenty- 
five ihillings the hundred weight of beef, which 
he confidered as the ordinary price ? whereas? in 
that dear year, he had paid twenty-feven ihillings 
for the fame weight and fort. This high price 
in 1764 is, however, four Ihillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by 

prince 
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»V.o R' jpmce' 'Henry; and it is the b'fcft beef ohlyf it 
siui^jsfiiuu • rfiiift be obforved, which is fit to Be falte'd for 
thbfe difbuit voyages. 

The price paid by prince Henry amounts to 
35//. per pound weight of the whole carcale, 
erfarfe and choice pieces taken together; and at 
that rate the' choice pieces could not have been 
fold by retail for lefs than 4 \d. or$J. the pound.' 

In the parliamentary enquiry in 1764, the 
wltheifes Hated the price of the choice pieces of 
the beft beef to be to the confinher 4 d. and 4^ 
the podnd; and the coarfe pieces in ge 


to 


be frorti feven farthings to 2| d. and iid,-, and this 
they laid was iri general one half-penny 


than' the fame fort of pieces had ujuaily been 
fold in the month of March, But even, this 
high price is Hill a good deal cheaper than what 
we can well iuppofe the ordinary retail price to 
have been in the time of prince Henry. 

During the twelve firft years of the laft cen ¬ 
tury, the average price of the beft wheat at the 
Windfbr market was 1 /. i8j. 3 ’ c d. the quarter 
of nine Winchefter buihels. 

Bi/t in the twelve years preceding 1764, in¬ 
cluding that year, the average price of the fame , 
meaiufe of the beft wheat at the fame market 
was %l. is. 9j,d. . , ’ ' 

In the twelve firft years of the faft century,: 
theyeftice, wheat appears to have been a good 
dca1 cheaper, and buccher’s-meat a good deal, 
deader, than in die twelve years preceding 1,764 j ’ 

naomwv- In 




In all great countries the greater part of the 
cultivated lands are employed in producing 
either food for men or food for cattle. The r,ent 
and profit of thefe regulate the rent and profit of 
all other cultivated land. If any particular pro¬ 
duce afforded left, the land would foon be 
turned into corn or pafture; and if any afforded 
more, fome part of the lands in corn or pafture 
would foon be turned to that produce. 

Those productions, indeed, which require 
either a greater original expence of improvement, 
or a greater annual expence of cultivation, in 
order to fit the land for them, appear commonly 
to afford, the one a greater rent, the other a 
greater profit than corn or pafture. This fupe- 
riority, however, will feldom be found to amount 
to more than a reafonabie intereft or compenfa- 
tirin for this fuperior expence. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen 
garden, both the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater than in 
a corn or graft, field. But to bring the ground 
into this condition requires more expence. 
Hence a greater rent becomes due to the land¬ 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and fk.il- 
ful management. Hence a greater profit be¬ 
comes due to the farmer. The crop too, at leaf! 
in the hop and fruit garden, is more precarious. 
Its price, therefore, belides compenfating all oc- 
cafional Ioffes, muft afford fomerhing like the 
profit of 'infill ante. The circumftances of gar¬ 
deners, generally mean, and always mbderafe, 
may fatftfy us that their great ingenuity is not 

commonly 
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Commonly ovef-recompenced. Their delightful 
art is praftifed by fo many riehpeopb for 
aOriufement, that little advantage is to be nadd 
by thofe who pra&ife it for profit ; became the 
perforts who fhould naturally be their bed cuf- 
tomers, lupply themfelves with all their mod 
precious produ&ions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from luch improvements feems 'at rio time td 
have been greater than what was fufficient to 
compenfate the original expence of making 
them. In the ancient hufbandry, after the vine¬ 
yard, a well-watered kitchen garden feems to 
have been the part of the farm which Was fup- 
pofed to yield the moft valuable produce, feut 
Democritus, who Wrote upon hufbandry abode 
two thoufand years ago, and who was regarded 
by the ancients as one of the fathers of the art* 
thought they did not aft wifely who cnclofed a 
kitchen garden. The profit, he faid, would not 
compenfate the expence of a (lone wall; and 
bricks (he meant, I fuppole, bricks baked in the 
fun) mouldered with the rain; and the winter 
ftorm, and required continual repairs. Coin* 
mella, who reports this judgment of Democri¬ 
tus, does not controvert it, but propoles a very 
frugal method of enclofing with a hedge of 
brambles and briars, which, he fays, he had 
found by experience to be both a lading and an 
impenetrable fence; but which, it feems, was 
not commonly known in the time of Democri¬ 
tus. Palladius adopts the opinion of Colu¬ 
mella, which had before been recommended by 
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!Vam>.. In the judgment.of thofe ancient im- c 
prpvers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, -it 
feerns, been little more than fufficienr to pay the 
extraordinary culture and the expence cf water¬ 
ing ; for in countries fo near the fun, it was 
thought proper, irr thofe times as in the prefent, 
to have the command of a ftream of water, which 
could be conducted to every bed in the garden. 
Through the greater part of Europe, a kitchen 
garden is not at prefent fuppofed to deferve a 
better indofure than that recommended by Go- 
luinella. In Great Britain, and forne other 
northern countries, the finer fruits cannot bs 
brought to perfection but by. the affiftance of a 
wall. Their price, therefore, in fuels countries 
fliuft be fufficient to pay the expence of building 
and maintaining what they cannot be had with¬ 
out. The fruit-wall frequently furrounds the 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of 
unenclofure which its own produce could feldoivi 
pay for. 

That the vineyard, when properly planted 
and brought to perfection, was the moft valuable 
pan of the farm, feems to have been an un¬ 
doubted maxim in the ancient agriculture, as it 
is in the modern through all the wine countries. 
But whether it was advantageous to plant a new 
vineyard, was a matter of difpute among the an¬ 
cient Italian hufbandmen, as we learn from Co- 
iumdla. Ele decides, like a true lover of all 
curious Cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, 
and endeavours to fhow, by a comparifon of the 
profit and expence, that it was. a molt ad van- 
* tageowf 
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b oo k tageous improvement. Such comparifons, ho#- 

w-v—• ever, between the profit and expence of new 
projects, are commonly very fallacious; and in 
nothing more fo than in agriculture. Had the 
gain a&ually made by luch plantations been 
commonly as great as he imagined it might have 
been, there could have been no difpute about it. 
The fame point is frequently at this day a mat¬ 
ter of controverfy in the wine countries. Their 
writers on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and 
promoters of high cultivation, feern generally 
difpofed to decide with Columella in favour of 
the vineyard. In France the anxiety of the pro¬ 
prietors of the old vineyards to prevent the 
planting of any new ones, feems to favour their 
opinion, and to indicate a confcioufnefs in thofe 
who muft have the experience, that this fpecies 
of cultivation is at prefent in that country more 
profitable than any other. It feems at the fame 
time, however, to indicate another opinion, that 
this foperior profit can laft no longer than the 
Jaws which at prefent reftrain the free cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an 
order of council, prohibiting both she planting 
of new vineyards, and the renewal of thofe old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been inter¬ 
rupted for two years; without a particular per- 
million fro'm the king, to be granted only in 
confequence of an information from tie intend'- 
ant of the province, certifying that he had ex¬ 
amined the land, and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of . this orde? 
was the' fcarcity of corn and pallure, and t:h£ 
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order of council, have effectually prevented the 
plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the 
profits of this fpecies of cultivation, below their 
natural proportion to thofe of corn and pallure. 
With regard co the fuppofed fcarcity of corn oc- 
cafioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn 
is nowhere in France more carefully cultivated 
than ia the wine provinces, where the land is fit 
for producing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, and 
the Upper L-anguedoc. The numerous hands 
employed in the one fpecies of cultivation nccel- 
lari ly encourage the other, by affording a ready 
market for its produce. To diminilh the num¬ 
ber of thofe who are capable of pay ing for it, is 
lurely a moft unpromifing expedient for encou¬ 
rages £ k e cultivation of corn. It is like th,e 
policy which would promote agriculture by dii- 
couraging manufactures. 

The rent and profit of thofe productions, 
(therefore, which require either a greater original 
expence of improvement in order to fit the land 
for them, or & greater annual expence ot culti¬ 
vation, though often much fuperfor to thofe of 
corn and pafture, yet when they do no more than 
cam pen fate fuch extraordinary expence, are in 
reality regulated by the rent and profit of thofe 
common crops. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that the quan¬ 
tity of land which can be fitted for fome , parti¬ 
cular produce, too ('mail to fuppiy theeffe<fty,al 
demand. The whole produce can be difpofed. 
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of to thofe who are willing to give fomewhaz 
more than what is fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceffary for railing and 
bringing it to market, according to their natural 
rates, or according to the rates at which they are 
paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. 
The furplus part of the price which remains after 
defraying the whole fcxpence of improvement 
and cultivation may commonly, in this cafe, and 
in this cafe only, bear no regular proportion to 
the like furplus in corn or pafture, but may ex¬ 
ceed it in a!mod any degree •, and the greater 
part of this excels naturally goes to the rent of 
the landlord. 

The ufual and natural proportion, for ex¬ 
ample, between the rent and profit of wine and 
thofe of corn and pafture, mull be underftood to 
take place only with regard to thofe vineyards 
which produce nothing but good common wine, 
fuch as can be railed almoft any where, upon any 
light* gravelly, or Tandy foil, and which has no¬ 
thing to recommend it but its ftrength and 
wholefomenels. It is with fuch vineyards only 
that the common land of the country can be 
brought into competition; for with thofe of a 
peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more affedfced by the difference of 
foils than any other fruit tree. From fome it 
derives a flavour which no culture or manage¬ 
ment can equal, it is fuppofed, upon any other. 
This flavour, real or imaginary, is fometimes 
peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards; 
fometimes it extends through the greater-part of 
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a fmall diiltiri'i and lbmetimes through a con- 
fiderable part of a large province. The -whole 
quantity of’luch wines that is brought to market 
falls ifliort of the effectual demand, or the de¬ 
mand of tho-fe who would be willing to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages neceffary for pre¬ 
paring and bringing them thither, according to 
the ordinary rate, or according to the rate at 
which they are paid in common vineyards. The 
whole quantity, therefore, can be difpofed of to 
thofe who are willing to pay more, which necef- 
farily raifes the price above that of common wine. 
The difference is greater or lefs, according as 
the falhionablenefs and fcarcity of the wine ren¬ 
der the competition of the buyers more or lefs 
eager. Whatever it be, the greater part of it 
goes to the rent of the landlord. For though 
fuch vineyards are in general more carefully cul¬ 
tivated than moft others, the high price of the 
wine feems to be, not fo much the efieri, as the 
caufe of this careful cultivation. In fb valuable 
a produce the lofs occalioned by negligence is fo 
great as to force even the molt carelefs to atten- 
A fmall part of this high price, therefore. 
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is fufficient to pay the wages of the extraordinary 
labour beftowed upon their cultivation, and the 
profits of the extraordinary flock which puts that 
labour into motion. 

The fogar colonies pofifeffed by the European 
nations in the Weft Indies, may be compared to 
thofe precious vineyards. Their whole produce 
falls Short of the efferiual demand of Europe, and 
can be difpofed of to thofe who are willing to 
R 2 give 
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K give more than what is fuffrcient to pay the 

«* whole rent, profit and. wages necdfary for pre¬ 
paring and bringing it to market, according to 
the ra ti at which they are commonly paid by 
any other produce. In Cochin-china the fineft 
white fugar commonly fells for three piafters the 
quintal, about thirteen {hillings and fixpence of 
our money, as we are told by * Mr. Poivre, a 
very careful obferver of the agriculture of that 
country. What is there called the quintal weighs 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred Paris 
pounds, or a hundred and feventy-five Paris 
pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of 
the hundred weight F.nglifh to about eight (hillings 
fterling, not a fourth part of what is commonly 
paid for the brown or mulkavada fugars imported 
from our colonies, and not a fixth part of what 
is paid for the fineft white fugar. The greater 
part Of the cultivated lands in Cochin- china are 
employed in producing corn and rice, the food 
of the great body of the people. The re- 
fpedive prices of corn, rice, and fugar, are there 
probably in the natural proportion, or in that 
which naturally takes place in the different crops 
of the greater part of cultivated land, and which 
recompences the landlord and farmer, as nearly 
as cam be computed, according to wliat is ufually 
the original Sxptnce of improvement and the 
annual expence of cultivation. But in our fugar 
colonies the price of fugar bears no fuch propor¬ 
tion to that of the produce of a rice or corn field 
either in Europe or in America. It is commonly 

* Voyages cl’an Philofophe. 
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id, that $iugar planter expels that the rum 
and the molaffes Ihould defray the whole ex¬ 
pence of his .cultivation, and that his. fugar 
ihould be all clear profit. If this, be true, for I 
pretend, not; to affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer 
expe&ed to defray the expence of his cultivation 
with the chaff and the draw, and that the grain 
ihould be all clear profit. We fee frequently 
focieties of merchants in London and other trad¬ 
ing towns, purchafe wafte lands in our fugar 
colonies, which they expedl to improve and cul¬ 
tivate with profit by means of factors and agents; 
notwithftanding the great diftance and the un¬ 
certain returns, from the defective adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in thole countries. Nobody will 
attempt to improve and cultivate in the lame 
manner the molt fertile lands of Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, or the corn provinces of North America j 
though from the more exaft adminiftration of 
juftice in thefe countries, more regular returns 
might be expected* 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of 
tpbacco is preferred, as more profitable, to that 
of corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 
advantage through the greater part of Europe ; 
but in almoft every part of Europe it has become 
a. principal fubjeft of taxation, and to collect a 
tax from every different farm in the epuntry 
where this plant might happen to be cultivated, 
would be more difficult, it has been fuppofed, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the 
cuflom-boufe. The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been moft abfurdly prohibited 
R 3 through 
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through the greater part of Europe, which necefi- 
farily gives a fort of monopoly to the countries 
where it is allowed ; arid as Virginia and Mary¬ 
land produce the greateft quantity of it, they 
(hare largely, though with fome competitors, in 
the advantage of this monopoly. The cultiva¬ 
tion of tobacco, however, feems not to be fo ad¬ 
vantageous as that offugar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was im¬ 
proved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who redded in Great Britain, and our tobacco 
colonies fend us home no fuch wealthy planters 
as we fee frequently arrive from our fugar iflands. 
Though from the preference given in thole co¬ 
lonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the effeftuai demand 
of Europe for tobacco is not completely fup- 
plicd, it probably is more neatly fo than that for 
fugar: And though the prefent price of tobacco 
is probably more than fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceffary for preparing 
and bringing it to marker., according to the rate 
at which they are commonly paid in corn land j 
it mull not be fo much more as the prefent price 
of fugar. Our tobacco planters, accordingly, 
have (hewn the fame fear of the fuper abundance 
of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old 
vineyards in France have of the fuper-abundance 
of wine. By aft of affembly they have reftrained. 
its cultivation to fix thoufand plants, fuppoied 
to yield a thoufand weight of tobacco, for every 
jtegro between fixteen and fixty years of age. 
Such a negrd^ oyer and above this quantity of 
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tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres 
of Indian corn. To prevent the market from 
being overftocked too, they have fometi tries, in 
plentiful years, weave told by Dr. Douglas*, (I 
iufpect he has been ill informed) burnt a certain 
quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the fame 
manner as the Dutch are faid to do of fpices. If 
fuch violent methods are neceffary to keep up the 
prefent price of tobacco, the fuperior advantage 
of its culture over that of corn, if it Hill has any, 
will not probably be of long continuance. 

It is in this manner that the rent of the. culti¬ 
vated land, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land. No particular produce can 
long afford lefs ; becaufe the land would imme¬ 
diately be turned to another ufe : And if any 
particular produce commonly affords more, it is 
becaufe the quantity of land which can be fitted 
for it is too fmall to fupply the effectual de¬ 
mand. 

In Europe corn is the principal produce of 
land which ferves immediately for human food. 
Except in particular fttuations, therefore, the rent 
of corn land regulates in Europe that of all other 
cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the 
vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of 
Italy, Except in particular flotations, the value 
of thefe is regulated by that of corn, in which the 
fertility of Britain is not much inferior to that of 
either of thofe two countries, 

* Douglas’s Summary, vol. ii. p. 372, 373. 
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If %i any ,country the common and favourite 
1 vegetable food of the people Ihould be drawn 
from a plant of which the moft common land, 
with the fame or nearly the fame culture, pro* 
duced a much greater quantity thaft the moft 
fertile does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the furplus quantity of food which would remain 
to him, after paying the labour and replacing 
the flock of the farmer together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, would necefi'arily be much greater, 
Whatever was the rate at which labour was com¬ 
monly maintained in that country, this greater 
furplus could always maintain a -greater quantity 
of it, and confequently enable the landlord to 
purchafe or command a greater quantity of it. 
The real value of his rent, his real- power and 
authority, his command of the neceffaries and 
conveniencies of life with which the labour of 
other people could fupply him, would necefifarily 
be much greater. . - - 

A RICE'field produces a much greater quan¬ 
tity of food than the inoft fertile corn field. 
Two crops in the year from thirty to fixty bufhels 
each, are laid to be the ordinary produce of an 
acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, re¬ 
quires more labour, a much greater furplus re¬ 
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mains after maintaining all that labour. In 




thofe rice countries, therefore, where rice is the 
common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, and where the cultivators are chiefly 
maintained with it, a greater (hare of this greater 
furplus Ihould belong to the landlord than 
jn corn countries. In Carolina, where the 
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^lauters, as in other Britifh colonies, are gene¬ 
rally both...farmers and landlords, and where rent 
cooieque.otly.i,s confounded with profit, the cul¬ 
tivation of sice is found to be more profitable 
than that of corn, though their fields produce 
only one crop in the year, and though, from the 
prevalence of the cuftoms of Europe, rice is not 
there the common and favourite vegetable food 
of the people. ■ ... • 

A ooQqtiTiee field is, a bog, at all leafons, and 
at one feafon a bog covered with water. It is 
unfit either for corn, or pafture, or vineyard, or, 
indeed* for any other vegetable produce that is 
very ufeful to men : And the lands which are fie 
for ,thofe purpofes, are not fit for rice. Even in 
the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice 
lands cannot,regulate the rent of the other culti¬ 
vated land which can never fie turned to that 
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uce. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much fuperior to what is pro¬ 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufand 
weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a 
greater produce than two thoufand weight of 
wheat. The food or fohd nourifliment, indeed, 
which can be drawn from each of thole two 
plants, is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the watery nature of po¬ 
tatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of 
this root to go to water, a very large allowance, 
fuch an acre of potatoes will ftill produce fix 
thpufand weight of folid nourilhment, three 
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jnon people in Scotland, who are fed with oat¬ 
meal, are in general neither fo ftrong, nor fo 
handfome as the fame rank of people in Eng¬ 
land, who are fed with wheaten bread. They 
neither work fo well, nor look fo well; and as 
there is not the fame difference between the 
people of fafhion in the two countries, experience 
would feem to Ihow, that the food of the com¬ 
mon people In Scotland is not fo luitable to the 
human conftitution as that of their neighbours of 
the fame rank in England. But It feems to be 
otherwife with potatoes. The chairmen, por¬ 
ters, and coalheavers in London, and thofe un¬ 
fortunate women who live by proftitutipn, the 
ftrongeft men and the moll beautiful women 
perhaps in the Britilh dominions, are faid to be 
the greater part of them, from the lowed rank 
of people in Ireland, who are generally fed with 
this root. No food can afford a more decifive 
proof of its nourishing quality, or of its being 
peculiarly fuitable to the health of the human 
conftitution. 

It is difficult to preferve potatoes through the 
year, and impoffible to ftore them like corn, 
for two or three years together. The fear of not 
being able to fell them before they rot, dif- 
courages their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the 
chief obftacle to their ever becoming in any 
great country, like bread, the principal vegetable 
food of all the different ranks of the people. 
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PART II. 


Of the ’Produce of Land which fometimes does, and 
fometimes does not, afford Rent. 

TTUM AN food feems to be the only produce 
of land which always and neceffarily affords 
fome rent to the landlord. Ocher forts of pro¬ 
duce fometimes may and fometimes may not, 
according to different circumftances. ^ i 

After food, cloathing and lodging are the 
two great wants of .mankind. 

Land in its original rude (bate can afford the 
materials of cloathing and lodging to a much 
greater number of people than it can feed. In 
its improved Rate it can fometimes feed a greater 
number of people than it can fupply with thole 
materials j at leaft in the way in which they re¬ 
quire them, and are willing to pay for them. 
In the one (late, therefore, there is always a 
fuper-abundance of thofe materials, which are 
frequently, upon that account, of little or no 
valuer. In the other there is often a fcarcity, 
which neceifarily augments their value. In the 
one ftatc a great part of them is thrown away 
as ufelefs, and the price of what is ufed is con- 
fidefed as equal only to the labour and expence 
Of fitting it for ufe, and can, therefore, afford 
no 1 rent to the landlord. In the other they are 
all fhadeufe of, and there is frequently a densahe! 
for more than can be had. Somebody is always 
willing to give thofo for every part of them thari 
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what is fufficient to pay the expence of bringing c 
them to market. Their price, therefore, can » 

always afford Tome rent to the landlord. 

The Ikins of the larger animals were the ori¬ 
ginal materials of cloathing. Among nations of 
hunters and fhepherds, therefore, whofe food 
confifts chiefly in the fiefh of thofe animals, 
every man, by providing himfelf with food, pro¬ 
vides himfelf with the materials of more cloath¬ 
ing than he can wear. If there was no foreign 
commerce, the greater part of them would be 
thrown away as things of no value. This was 
probably the cafe among the hunting nations of 
North America, before their country was difco- 
vered by the Europeans, with whom they now 
exchange their furplus peltry, for blankets, 
fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it feme valuer 
In the prefent commercial date of the known 
world, the moft barbarous nations, I believe, 
among whom land property is dlabliflied, have 
feme foreign commerce of this kind, and find 
among their wealthier neighbours fuch a deauuid 
for all 'the materials of cloathing, which their 
land produces^ and which can neither be 
thought ujj. nor confirmed. at home, as raifes 
their price above what it cofis to fend them to 
thole wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, 
feme rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the highland cattle were confumed on 
their oWn hills, the exportation of their, hides 
made tine molt confiderable article of the com¬ 
merce of that country, and what they were ex¬ 
changed for afforded fonae addition to the rent 
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market. The timber is left to rot upon the c H x f *'• 
ground. When the materials of lodging are fo »—v~~' 
fuper-abundant, the part made ufe of is worth 
only the labour and expence of fitting it for that 
ufe. It affords no rent to the landlord, who ge¬ 
nerally grants the ufe of it to whoever takes the 
trouble of afking it. The demand of wealthier 
nations, however, fometimes enables him tp get 
a rent for it. The paving of the ftreets of Lon¬ 
don has enabled the owners of fome barren 
rocks on the coaft of Scotland to draw a rent 
from what never afforded any before. The 
woods of Norway and of the coafts of the Bal¬ 
tic, find a market in many parts of Great Bri¬ 
tain which they could not find at home, and 
thereby afford fome rent to their proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to 
the number of people whom their produce can 
cloarh and lodge, but in proportion to that of 
thofe whom it can feed. When food is pro¬ 
vided, it is eaiy to find the neceffary cloathing 
and lodging. But though thefe are at hand, it 
may often be difficult to find food. In fome 
parts even of the Britifh dominions what is called 
A Houfe, may be built by one day ; s labour of 
one man. The fimpleft fpecies of cloathing, the 
Skins of animals require fomewhat more labour 
to d refs and prepare them for ufe. They do 
net, however, require a great deal. Among fa- 
vage and barbarous nations, a hundredth or lit¬ 
tle more than a hundredth part of the labour of 
the whole year, will be fufficient to provide them 
with fueh cloathing and lodging as Satisfy the 

greater 
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greater part of the people. All the other ninety- 
nine parts, are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them "with food. 

But when by the improvement ail'd, cultiva¬ 
tion of land the labour of one family cati pro¬ 
vide food for two, the labour of half the fociety 
becomes fufEcierit to provide food for the whole. 
The other half, therefore, or at leaft the greater 
part of them, can be employed in providing 
other things, or in latisfying the other wants 
and fancies of mankind. Cloathing and lodg¬ 
ing, houfliold furniture, and what is called 
Equipage, are the principal objects of the 
greater part of thofe wants and fancies. The 
rich man confumes no more food than his poor 
neighbour. In quality it may be very different, 
and to feleft and prepare it may require more 
labour and art; but in quantity it. is very nearly 
the fame. But compare the fpacious palace and 
great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and 
the few rags of the other, and you will be len- 
fible that the difference between their cloathing, 
lodging and houfliold furniture, is almoft as 
great in quantity as it is in quality. The defire 
of food Is limited in every man by the narrow 
capacity of the human ftomach; but the defire 
of the conveniences and ornaments of building, 
drefs, equipage, and houlhold furniture, feems 
to have no limit or certain boundary. Thole, 
therefore, who have the command of more food 
than they themfelves can confume, are always 
willing to exchange the furplus., or, what is the 
fame thing, the price of it, for gratification^ of 
, * ■- f" this 
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this ocher kind. What is over and above fatif* 
fying the limited defire, b given for the amufe- 
ment of thofe defires which cannot be fatisfied, 
but feein to be altogether endlefs. The poor* 
in order to obtain food, exert themfelves to gra¬ 
tify thofe fancies of the rich, and to obtain it 
more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapnefs and perfection of their Work. The 
number of workmen increafes with the increas¬ 
ing quantity of food, or with the growing im¬ 
provement and cultivation of the lands; and as 
the nature of their bufinefs admits of the utmoft 
fubdivifibns of labour* the quantity of materials 
which they can work up, increafes in a much 
greater proportion than their numbers. Hence 
arifes a demand for every fort of material which 
human invention can employ, either ufcfully or 
ornamentally, in building, drefs, equipage, or 
houfhold furniture; for the foffils and minerals 
contained in the bowels of the earth; the pre¬ 
cious metals, and the precious ftones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original 
fource of rent, but every other part of the pro- 
duce of land which afterwards affords rent, de¬ 
rives that part of its value from the improvement 
of the powers of labour in producing food by 
means of the improvement and cultivation of 
land. 

Those other parts of the produce of land, 
however, which afterwards afford rent, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and culti¬ 
vated countries* the demand for them is not al¬ 
ways luch as tQ afford a greater price than what 
Toi,.L S is 
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S °i.° f K ^fofficient to pay she labour,- and replace, to- 
V-v**^ gether with its ordinary profits, the flock which 
muft be employed in bringing them to market. 
Whether it is or is nos Inch, depends upon differ¬ 
ent drcumfhtnces. 

Whether a coal-mine, for example, can af¬ 
ford any rent, depends partly upon its fertility, 
and partly upon its fit nation. 

A mine of any kind may be faid to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from k by a cer¬ 
tain quantity of labour, is greater or kfs than 
what can be brought by an equal quantity from 
the greater part of other mines of the fame 


Some coal-mines advantageoufiy iituated, can¬ 
not be wrought on account of their barrennefs. 
The produce mm not pay the ejsprace. They 
Cftn afford neither profit .nor rent. 

There are fome of which the produce is 
barely fufficient to pay the labour, and replace, 
together with its ordinary profits* the ftoek em¬ 
ployed in working them. They afford fome 
profit, to the undertaker of the work, but no rent 
to the landlord. They can be wrought advan- 
tageoully by nobody but the landlord, who being 
himfelf undertaker of the. work, gets the ordinary 
profit of the capital which he employs in tt» 
Many coal-mines in Scotland are wrought in 
this manner, and can be wrought in no other. 
The landlord will allow nobody cMe to work 
them without paying fome rent* and nobody 
can afford t®pay.»oyv :voy’ ■ 

i.: ‘ .. O-'EWER 





Other coal-mines in the fame country ftvffi- c re a re: 
cicncly>fert41 e* cannot be wrought on accomu-of 
their ficuation. A quantity of mineral fufRcie’fit 
to defray the expence of working, could fijf 
brought from the mine by the ordinary, or eveii 
k>fs than the ordinary quantity of labour ; But 
in an inland country, thinly inhabited, and with¬ 
out either good roads or water-carriage, this 
quantity could hot be fold. 

Coais ate a lels agreeable fewel than wood : 
they are faid too to be lei's wholefome. The ex¬ 
pence of coals, therefore, at the place where they 
arc cottfumed, muft generally be fomewhat Id's 
than that of wood, vs ore 

The price of wood again varies with the flats 
of agriculture, nearly in the fame manner, and 
exactly'for the fame real'on, as the price of cat¬ 
tle. In its rude beginnings the greater part of 
every country is covered with wood, which is 
then a mere incumbrance of no value;to the 
landlord, who would gladly give it to anybody 
for the cutting. As agriculture advances, the 
woods are partly cleared by the progrefs of til¬ 
lage, and partly go to decay in confequence of 
the increafed number of cattle. Thefe. though 
they do not increafe in the fame proportion as 
corn, which is altogether the acquifition of hu¬ 
man induftry, yet multiply under the care, and 
protection of men; who ftore up in the feafon df 
plenty what may maintain them in that of fear- 
dryi who through the whole year furnifh them 
Y»th a greater quantity of food than unculti¬ 
vated nature provides for them, and who by de* 
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o^o k. ftroying and extirpating their enemies, fectir'C 
• them, ip the free enjoyment of all that flit pro¬ 
vide?, Numerous herds of cattie, when allowed 
to wander through the woods, though they db 
not defiroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, fo that in the conrfe of a cen¬ 
tury or two the whole foreft goes to ruin. The 
fcarcity of wood then raifes its price. It affords 
a. good rent, and the landlord fometimes finds, 
that he can fcarce employ his bed lands more 
adVantageou’lly than in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatnefs of the profit often com - 
pen'fpteiS the latenefs of the returns. This feems 
in the prelent times to be nearly the date of 
things in feveral parts of Great Britain, where 
the profit of planting is found to be'equal to 
that of either com or pafture. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting, can 
no-where exceed, at leaft for any epnfiderablb 
time, the rent which tfteie could afford 1 him'i 
and in an inland country which is highfy cUltii 
rated, it will frequently not fall friuch fhort of 
this rent. Upon the fea- : coaft of a ^ell-im¬ 
proved country, indeed, if coals carl conveniently* 
be had for fewel, it may fometimes be cheaper 
to bring barren timber For fcuildihg from leE 
cultivated foreign countries, than to raife it at 
home. In the hew town of Edinburgh^ built 
within thele few : 'years, there is-hot, perhaps,' -a 
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fingle Hick of Scotch timber 

" Whatever 'may be'the price' of wood, if chat 
of coals isTuch thatiheexpen dt of a coal-fire’ fs ' 
nearly equal to" that of 1 a wood o ie, wd itriy be 
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affured, that at that place, and in thefe circum-. 
fiances, the price of coals is as high as it can be¬ 
lt leems to be io in fame of the inland parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfordshire, where it is 
ufual, even .in die fees of the common people, to 
mix coals and, wood together, and where the dif¬ 
ference in the expence of thofe two forts of fewel 
cannot, therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, are every-where 
much below this higheft price. If they, were 
not* they could not bear the experure of a defiant 
carriage., either by land or by water. A finall 
quantity only could be fold, and the coal mat¬ 
ters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
intertill to fell a great quantity at a price fome- 
v/hat above the lowed, than a fin all quantify at 
the highefi. The moll fertile coal-mine too, re¬ 
gulates the price of coals at all the. other m; 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and 
the undertaker of the work find, the one. that h« 
can get a greater rent, the other that he can get 
a greater profit, by fomewhat ynderfelling all 
"their neighbours. Their neighbours are Toon 
obliged to fell at the fame price, though they 
cannot fo welt afford it, and though it always di- 
minilfes, and lometimes takes away altogether 
both their reut and their profit.. Some works 
ape abandoned altogether} others can afford no 
rent, .and, can be wrought only by the pro¬ 
prietor. 

; The Iqweft price at which coals can be fold 
for any confiderabie time, is, like, that of all other 
eppfimodines, the price which is barely fufficient 
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® %** * to replace 1 , together with its ordinary profits* the 
whieh nujft be employed in bringing them 
t6 fi nrt'arketv At a coal-mine for which the land- 
lMd'.cafh get no rent* but which he mutt either 
work himlclf or let it alone altogether, the price, 
of coals mutt generally be nearly about this 
price. . ,• ■ ... v,': nr , ,{■ 

Rent, even where coals afford one, has gene¬ 
rally a lrnaller ttiare in their price than in that of 
moll: other parts of the rude produce of land. 
The yent of an eftate above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the 
grofis produce ; and it is generally a rent certain 
#ad; independent of the occasional variations in 
the crop. In coal-mines a filth of the grois pro¬ 
duce. is a very great rent j a tenth the common 
-Scotland it is feldorn a rent certain, bqt depends 
upon the occafionai variations in the produce. 
Tferie are fo great, that in a country where thirty 
years purchafe is confidered as a moderate price 
fion r the property of a landed eftate, ten years 
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vpyjcbafe is regarded a? a good price for that of 
ha coal-mine. . -o Tvd&'&i'.: m 


The value of a coal-mjne to the proprietor 
frequently depends as much upon its fituation as 




upon its fertility. That of a metallic .mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and lefs upon 
its fituation. .The-coarfe, and fiill more the 
precious metals, when feparated-from the ore, 
are fo valuable that they can generally bear the 
expence of a very long land, and! of the raoft 
diftant fca carriage* Their irtarkct is not con¬ 
fined to the countries tn the neighbourhood of 
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the mine, but extends to the Whole world. r 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce 
in Europe} the iron of Spain in that of Chili 
and Peru. The fdver of Peru finds its way, not 
only to Europe, but from Europe to China, 

The price of coals in Weftmorjand or Shrop- 
Ihire can have little effed on their price at New- 
caftle; and their price in the Lionnois can have 
none at all. The produdions of fuch diftant 
coal-mines can never be brought into compete 
tioh with one another. But the productions of 
the molt di/lant metallic mines frequently may, 
and in fad commonly are. The price, there¬ 
fore, of the coarfe, and ftill more that of the 
precious metals, at the molt fertile mines in the 
world, mult neceffarily more or lefs afied their 
price at every other in it. The price of cdpper 
in japan muft have lome influence upon its price 
at the copper mines in Europe. The price of 
Elver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour 
or of other goods which it will purchafe there, 
muft have fome influence on its price, not only 
at the filver mines of Europe, but at thofe of 
'China. After the difirovefv of the mines of 
Peru, the filver mines of Europe were, the 
: gfeater part of them, abandoned. The value of 
filyer was lb much reduced that their produce 
could no longer pay the expence of working 
them* oFreplace, with a profit, the food, deaths, 
lodging^'stfld 3 other neceffaries which were eon- 
liimeddnotHat operation. ! This was the cafe too 
with the: mines of Cuba and Stv Domingo, - and 
m'bbori^oSrfwk-- S 4-. • u<> if: ■ even 
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Ths price of every metal at every mine, there¬ 
fore,. being regulated in fonie mealiire by its 
pr' ! ; c «at the moft fertile r^iqe in the world chat 
is adVually wrought, it can at the greater part of 
4$ very little more than pay the expence 
of ayorking, and can fejdom afford a very high 
rent to the landlord. Kent, accordingly, feems 
at the greater part of mines to have but a fmall 
fliare in the price of the coarfc, and a frill fmaller 
in that of the precious metals, Labqur and 
profit make up the greater part of both. 

A, sixth part of the grofs produce may be 
reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the moft fertile that are known in the 
■world, as we are told by the Reverend Mr. Bor-, 
lace, vice-warden of the. flannaries. Some, he,, 
fays, afford more, <pid fame do not afford, fo 
much. A flxth part of the grofs produce is the • 
rent too pf feyeral very fertile lead mines in 
Scotland. ., , 

In the fiver mines pf Peru, we aretpld by'* 
frezier and Ulloa, the proprietor .frequently 
no other acknowledgment from the under- : 
taker of tlip mine, hut that he will grind the ore . 

.p a yi*ig him the ordinary multure or 
price, of grinding;. Till 1736, indeed, the tax. 
of the king pf Spain aipp ; unte.d fp ; ppe-ftftft cif:! 
the ftandard filver, which, till then. might be 
confidered as the real rent offtjip .greafer .paw - 
of the filver mines, qf Peru,, the ri^ft . whidh 
h^ve been known i» the, w;prld. hjkd beend 
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citax this fifth would naturally have belonged 
to the landlord, and many mines might have 
been wrought which could nek then be wrought, 
becaufe they could not afford this tax. The tak 
of-the duke'of Cornwall upon tin is fuppofed to 


amount to more than five per cent, or one- 


twentieth part of the value; and whatever may 
be his proportion, it would naturally too belong 
to the proprietor of the mine, if tin was duty 
free. But: if you add one-twentieth to one -lixfh, 
you will find that the whole average rent of the 
tin mines of Cornwall, was to the whole average 
rent of the filver mines of Peru, as thirteen to 
twelve. But the fiver mines of Peru are not 
new able to pay even this low rent, and the tax. 
upon filver was, in 1736, reduced from one-fifth 
to- ohe-tehth. Even this tax upon filver too 
gives more temptation to fmuggling than the tax 
of one-twentieth upon tin; and fmuggling muff 
be much eafier in the precious than in the bulky 
commodity. The tax of the‘king of Spain ac¬ 
cordingly is laid to be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, there¬ 
fore, it is probable, makes a greater part of the 
price of tin at the mofl fertile tin mines, than It 
does of filver at the mofl: fertile filver mines in 
the world. After replacing the frock employed in 
working.thofe different mines, together with its 
ordinary profits, the refidue which remains to 
the proprietor;-Ts greater it feems in the doarfe, 

li UkS '.iC’Li iu. . J 1- "LiXTl 1 ntl! : : i ... ‘ ’ 1 1; ' liilO' 


than in tfee-'lwediovisunetdl. u 

NEiTiikR- are the profits of the undertakers of 
filver •rfi:ipb ) bohhiirtoq?y : very , '^tefit'itj Peru.’The 
dfi fame 
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K feme moll relpedfcable and well informed author! 
acquaint U3, that when any perfon undertakes to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerfally 
looked upon as a man deftined to bankruptcy 
and ruin, and is upon that account Ihunned and 
avoided by every body. Mining, it Teems, is 
confidered there in the fame light as here, as a 
tottery, in which the prizes do not compenfate 
the blanks, though the greatnefs of lome tempts 
adventurers to throw away their fortunes 
inTuch unprofperous proje&s. 

As the fovereign, however, derives a confider- 
able part of his revenue from the produce of 
filver mines, the lav; in Peru gives every pofiible 
encouragement to the difeovery and working of 
new ones. Whoever difeovers a new mine, is 
entitled to mealure off two hundred and forty- 
lix feet in length, according to what he fup- 
poies to be the direction of the vein, and half as 
much in breadth. ... He becomes proprietor of 
this portion of the mine, and can work it with¬ 
out paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. 
The interell of the duke of Cornwall has given 
occafion to a regulation nearly of the fame kind 
in that ancient dutchy. In wafte and uninclcfed 
lands any perfon who difeovers a tin mine, may 
mark out its limits to a certain extent, which is 
called bounding a mine. The bounder becomes 
the real proprietor of the mine, and may either 
work it hiinfelf, or give it in leafe to another, 
without the confent of the owner of the land, to 
whom, however, a very fmali acknowledgment 
muff be paid upon working it. In both regula¬ 


tions 
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tions the facred rights of private property are 
lacrificed to the fuppofed inrerefts of ptibHc' 

The fame encouragement is given in Peru to 
the difcovery and working of new gold mines; 
and in gold the king’s tax amounts only to a 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal. It was once 
a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in filver; but 
it was found that the work could not bear even 
the loweft of thefc two taxes. If it is rare, how¬ 
ever, fay the fame authors, Frezier and Ulloa, 
to find a perfon who has made his fortune by a 
'filver, it is ftill much rarer to find one who has 
done fo by a gold mine. This twentieth part 
feems to be the whole rent which is paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines in Chili and Peru. 
Gold too is much more liable to be fmuggled 
than even filver; not only on account of the 
Tuperior value of the metal in proportion to its 
ibulk, but - on account of the peculiar way in 
which nature produces it. Silver is very feldoin 
found virgin, but, like moft other metals, is 
generally msueralized with fome other body, 
from which it is irapoffible to feparate it in fuclt 
: quantities as will pay for the expence, but by a 
very laborious and tedious operation, which 
cannot well be carried on but in workhoufes 
erefVed for the purpofe, and therefore expofed 
s to the infpcdlion of the king’s officers. Gold, 
©n the contrary, is almoft always found virgin, 
c It is fomettmes found in pieces of fome bulk ; 
and even when mixed in fmall and almoft infen- 
pdrtidks with land, earth, apd other extra¬ 
neous 
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K neous bodies, it can be feparated from! them by 
■> a very {hurt and Ample operation, which can be 
carried on in any private houie by any body who 
is poffeffed of a fmall quantity of mercury.If 
the king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
filver, it is likely to be much worfe paid upon 
gold ; and rent muft make a much fmaller part 
of die price of gold, than even of that of filver. 

The loweft price at which the precious metals 
can be fold, or the fmalleft quantity of other 
goods for which they can be exchanged during 
any confiderable time, is regulated by the fame 
principles which fix the loweft ordinary price of 
all other goods. The ftock which muft com-, 
rnonly be employed, the food, cloaths, and lodg¬ 
ing which muft commonly be confumed. in bring¬ 
ing them from the mine to the market, determine 
it. It muft at leaft be fufficient to replace that 
ftock, with the ordinary profits. 

Their higheft price, however, ieems not to 
be' necdfarily determined by any thing but the 
acfoal fcarcity or plenty of thofe metals them-. 
felyes. It is not determined by that of any 
other commodity, in the fame manner as the 
pfice of coals is by that of wood, beyond which 
no fc^rcity can ever raife it. Increafe the fcarcity 
of f .gold to a certain degree, and the fmalleft Jjitp 
of it may become more precious than a diamond, 
anfl ex change for a greater quantity of other goods-o, 

Thh demand -for thofe ipnetafs .wife* partly . 
from their utility, and partly from their beauty, 
-exqept. iron, they are more ufeful than, 
perhaps, *ny other metal. As they are Xefs,, : 
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liable to ruff and irtrjpurity, they can more eafity 
be kept‘clean; and the utehfils either ofothe 
table or the kitchen are often upon that account 
more agreeable when made of them. A filver 
boiler is 'rhdre cleanly than a lead, copper, or 
ti'n one; and the fame quality would render a 
gold boiler ftill better than a filver one. - Thfefjfi 
principal merit, however, arifes from their 
beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for 
the ornaments of drefs and furniture. No paint 
or dye can give f<> fplendid a colour as gilding. 
The merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced 
by their lcarcity. With the greater part of rich 
people, the chief enjoyment of riches confiffs ih 
the parade of riches, which in their eye is never 
fo complete as when they appear to poffeis thofe 
decifive marks of opulence which nobody cart 
poffefs but themfelves. In their eyes the merit 
of an objedt which is in any degree either ufeful 
or beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its fcarcitly, 
or by the great labour which it requires tocol- 
left any confiderable quantity of it, a labdtrr 
which nobody can afford to pay but themfelves. 
Such objetts they are willing to purchafe a’t a' 
higher price than things much more beautiful 
and ufeful, bue more common. Thefe-qualities 
of utility, beauty, and fcarcity, are the original 
foundation 'of'the high price of thofe metals,: 
or of the great quantity of other gdOtis' for which 
they can every * where be eschtUlgedv ‘ -This 
value w^ks afitededeht to aihd'ihde^ndent of their 1 
being employed as coin, a'nd'w'as- the quality 
which fitted tftfem for ihkt em^ibyrrtent. 

employment. 
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u K employment, however, by oceauotnng a new de- 
mand, and by dimimfhing the quantity which 
could be employed in any other way, may have 
afterwards contributed to keep tfjp or incrcSlb 
their value. 

The demand for the precious ftones arifes al¬ 
together from their beauty. They are of no ufe, 
but as ornaments j and the merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their fcarcity, or by the 
difficulty and cxpence of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, 
upon moft occafions, almoft the whole of their 
high price. Rent comes in but for a very fmall 
iharci frequently for no fhare; and the moft 
. fertile mines only afford any coniidcrable rent. 
When Tavernier, a jeweller, vifited ! the dia¬ 
mond mines of Golconda and ViOapour, hfe was 
informed that the fovereign of the Country, for 
whole benefit they were wrought, had ordered 
of them to be (hut up, except chafe which 
yield the krgeft and fineft ftories^ 5 The others, 
itieems, were to the proprietor not Wdrth the 
working. itup rjurm 

. As the price both of the precious metals and 
of the precious ftones is regulated all over thh 
world by their price at the moft fertile mine in'it, 
the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion, not to its abftduttf, 
but to what may be called its relative fertility, or 
to its fuperiority over other mines of the fitM# 
kind. If new mines were difeovered as rnbch 
fuperior to thofe of Potofi as they were fuperiOf 
tothofe of Europe, the value of filver rhight bo 

fo 
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fo much degraded as to reader even the mines of 
Potdfi not worth the working. Before the dif- 
covery of the Spanifh Weft. Indies, the moftfer*. 
tile mines jn Europe may have: afforded m great 
a rent to their proprietor as the richeft mines in 
Peru do se prelent. Though the quantity of 
ijiver was much lefs, it might have exchanged 
for an equal quantity of ocher goods, and the 
proprietor’s ft are might have enabled him to 
purchaie or command an equal quantity either 
of labour or of commodities. The value both 
of the produce and of the rent, the real revenue 
which they afforded both to the public and to 
the proprietor, might have been the fame. 

The moft abundant mines either of the pre¬ 
cious metals or of the precious ftones could add 
little to the wealth of the world. A produce of 
which the value is principally derived from its 
fcarcity, is neceffarily degraded by its abun¬ 
dance. A,Service of plate, and the other frivo¬ 
lous ornaments of drefs and furniture, could be 
pur chafed for a .fmalier quantity of labour, or. 
for a fmaller quantity of commodities; and inr 
this would coafift the foie advantage, which the 
world could derive from that abundance. . 

It is otherwife in eflates above ground. The 
valve both of their produce and of their rent is 
in proportion to their abfolute, and noc totheri* 
relative fertility. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, claaths, and lodging; 
fan- always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain 
number of people ; and whatever may be the 
proportion of the landlord, ic will always give 

him 
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K him a proportionable command of the labour of 
""V— *-» thole people, and of the commodities with which 


that labour can fupply him. The value of the 
moft barren lands is not diminilhed by the 
neighbourhood of the mod fertile. On the con¬ 
trary, it is generally increafed by it. The great 
number of people maintained by the fertile lands 
afford a market to many parts of the produce of 
the barren, which they could never have found 
among thofe whom their own produce could 
maintain. 

'Whatever increafes the fertility of land in 
producing food, increafes not only the value of 
the lands upon which the improvement is be¬ 
llowed, but contributes likewife to increafe that 
of many other lands, by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of 
which, in confequence of the improvement of 
land, many people have the difpofai beyond 
>vhat they themfelves can confume, is the great 
caufe of the demand both for the precious 
petals and the precious (tones, as well as for 
every other conveniency and ornament of die is, 
lodging, houfhold furniture, and equipage. 
Food not only conftitutes the principal part of 
the riches of the world, but it is the abundance 
pf rood which gives the principal part of their 
value to many ocher forts of riches. Tho poor 
inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when they 
w ere fir ft difcovered by rhe Spaniards, ufed to 
wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair 
and other parts of their drefs. They feemed to 
value them as we would do any little pebbles of 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to con- 
fider thema? juft worth the picking up, but not 
worth the refuiing to any body who afked then?; 
They gave them to their new gueits at the firfl: 
requeft, without Teeming to think that they had 
made them any very valuable prefent. They 
were aftonifhed to obTerve the rage of the Spa¬ 
niards to obtain them j and had no notion that 
there could any where be a country in which 
many people had the difpofai of fo great a fuper- 
fluity of food, fo fcanty always among them- 
felves, that for a very fmall quantity of thofe 
glittering baubles they would willingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for 
many years. Could they have been made to un~ 
rierftapd this, the paffion of the Spaniards would 
not have furprifed them. 



til 
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P A. R T lit. 

Of the Variations h\ the Proportion between the 
refpebliye Values of that So r t of Produce which 
always affords Rent, and of that which fometimes 
does andfpmetmes does not afford Rent, 

f’jp H E increafing abundance of food* in con- 
fequencc of increafmg improvement and 
cultivation, mufl: neceffarily,. ; ,inci;eaf(?. the demand 
for every parr, of the produce of land .which is 
not food, and which .can be applied either to -ttle 
«r to ornament. In the whole progress of im- 
pr|y?ment, it-might .therefore he. expe&eSi there 
fhculd be only one variation in th<? comparative 
toriYft.. I* T values 
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book values of thofc two different forts of produce, 
*' The value of that fort which fometimes does and 


fometimes does not afford rent, fhoutd confcantly 
rife in proportion to that which always affords 
jfome rent. As art and induftry advance, the 
materials of cloathing and lodging, the ufeftit 
foffils and minerals of the earth, the precious 
metals and the precious ftones fhould gradually 
come to be more and more in demand, fhould 
gradually exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity of food, or in other words, fhould 
gradually become dearer and dearer. This ac¬ 
cordingly has been the cafe with mofl of thefe 
things upon raoft oecafions, and would have 
been the cafe with all of them upon all oecafions, 
rf particular accidents had not upon feme occa- 
fions increafed the fupply of fome of them in a 
ftill greater proportion than the demand. 

The value of a free-ftone quarry, for exam¬ 
ple, will neceffarily increafe with the increafing 
improvement and population of the country 
round about itj efpecially if it fhould be the 
only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a filver mi ne, even though there fhould not be 
another within a thoufand miles of it, will not 
neceffarily increafe with the improvement of the 
country in which it is fituated. The market for 
the produce of a free-flone quarry can feldom ex¬ 
tend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand tnuft generally be in proportion to 
the improvement and population of that fmall 
diftrift. But the market for the produce of a 
a filvev 
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mine may extend over the whole known 
World. Unleis the world in general, therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and population, 
the demand for filver might not be at all in- 
creafed by the improvement even of a large, 
country in the neighbourhood of the mine. 
Even though the world in general were improv¬ 
ing, yet, if. in the courfe of its improvement, 
new mines Ihquld be difeoyered, much more fer¬ 
tile than any which had been known before, 
though the demand for filver would neceffarily 
increafe, yet the fupply might increafe in fo 
much a greater proportion, that the real price of 
that metal might gradually fall; that is, any 
given quantity, a pound weight of it, for exam¬ 
ple, might gradually purchafe or command a 
lijialler and a fmaller quantity pf labour, or ex¬ 
change fqr a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of 
corn, the principal part of the fubfiftence of the 
labourer. 

The great market for filver is the commercial 
. and civilized part of the world. 

If by the general progrefs of improvement 
the demand of this market fhould increafe, while 
at the fame time the fupply did not increafe in 
the fame proportion, the value of filver would 
gradually rife in proportion to that of corn. 
Any given quantity of filver would exchange for 
a greater and a greater quantity of com ; or, in 
other words, the average money price of corn 
would gradually beepme cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the fupply by fome acci¬ 
dent fhould increafe for many years together in a 
• T a greater 
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° K greater proportion than the demand, that metal 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper ; 
Or, in other words, the average money price of 
corn would, in fpite of all improvements, gra¬ 
dually become dearer arid dearer. 

But if, on the other hand, the fupply of the 
riietal fnould inctcaie nearly in the fame propor¬ 
tion as the demand, it would continue to pur- 
chafe or exchange for nearly the fame quantity 
of corn, and the average money price of corn 
would, in fpite of all improvements, continue 
very nearly the fame. 

TrtESE three ieeni to exhauft all the pofiible 
combinations of events Which can happen in the 
progrefs of improvement; and during the courfe 
of the four centuries preceding the prefent, if we 
may judge by what has happened both in France 
and Great Britain, each of thofe three different 
combinations feem to have taken place in the 
European market, and nearly in the fame order 
too in which I have here fet them down. 


Digrejfton concerning the Variations in the Value 
of Silver during the Courfe of the Four lajl Cen¬ 
turies. 

First Period. 

J N 1350, and for fotnc time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England 
feems not to have been eftimated lower than four 
ounces of filver, Tower-weight, equal to about 
twenty ihillings of our prefent money. From 

this 
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this price it feems to have fallen gradually to c P ' 
two ounces of filver, equal to about ten Ihillings 1 —t - " * 
of our prefent money, the price at which we find 
jt eftimated in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and at which it feems to have continued 
to be eftimated till about 157Q. 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III, was 
enaded what is called, The ftatute. of labourers. 

In the preamble it complains much of the info- 
lence of fervants, who endeavoured to raife their 
wages upon their matters. It therefore ordains, 
that all lervants and labourers fhould for the fu¬ 
ture be contented with the fame wages and live¬ 
ries (liveries in thofe times fignified, not only 
. cloaths, but provifions) which they had been ac- 
cuftomed to receive in the 20th year of the king, 
and the four preceding years ; that upon this ac¬ 
count their livery wheat fhould no-where be 
eftimated higher than ten-pence a bufhel, and 
that it fhould always be in the option of the 
matter to deliver them either the wheat or the 
money. Ten-pence a bufhe}, therefore, had, in 
the 25th of Edward III, been reckoned a very 
moderate price of wheat, fince it required a par¬ 
ticular ftatute to oblige fervants to accept of it 
in exchange for their ufual livery of provifions; 
and it had been reckoned a reafonable price ten 
years before that, or i,n the 16th year of the king, 
the term to which the ftatute refers. But in the 
16th year of Edward III, ten-pence contained 
about half an ounce of filver, Tower-weight, and 
was nearly equal to half a crown of our prefent 
money. Four ounces of filver. Tower-weight. 
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8 ° I ° K therefore, equal to fix fhillings and eight-pence 
-v-—' M the money of thofe times, and to near twenty 
fhillings of that of the prefent, mud have been 
reckoned a moderate price for the quarter of 
eight bu111els. 

Tuts ftatute is fb'rely a better evidence of 
What was reckoned in thole times a moderate 
price of grain, than the prices of fome particular 
years which have generally heen recorded by 
hiftorians and other writers on account of their 
extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, and from 
which, therefore, it is difficult to form any judg¬ 
ment concerning what may have been the ordi¬ 
nary price. There are, befides, other reafons for* 
believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and for fome time before, the common 
price of wheat was not lefs than four ounces of 
filyer the quarter, and that of other grain in pro¬ 
portion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguf- 
tine’s, Canterbury, gave a feaft upon his inftalla- 
tion-day, of which William Thorn has pre¬ 
fer ved, not only the bill of fare, hut the prices of 
many particulars, In that feaft were confirmed, 
1 ft, fifty-three quarters of wheat, which eofl 
nineteen pounds, or feven Ihillings and two¬ 
pence a qqarter, equal to about one-and-Cwenty 
fhillings and fix-pence of our prefenr money; 
$dly. Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which coft 
feventeen pounds ten Ihillings, or fix (hillings a 
quartet, equal to about eighteen Ihillings of our 
prefent money: 3dly, Twenty quarters of oats, 
which coft four pounds, or four Ihillings a quar¬ 
ter. 
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ter, equal to about twelve Ihillings of our prefent c 
money. The prices of malt and oats feem here 
to be higher than their ordinary proportion to 
the price of wheat. 

These prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, but are 
mentioned accidentally as the prices actually 
paid for large quantities of grain confirmed at a 
feall which was famous for its magnificence. 

In 12.62, being the 51ft of Henry III, was re¬ 
vived an ancient ftatute called, 2 'he Affrze of 
Bread and Ale , which, the king fays in the pre¬ 
amble, had been made in the times of his pro¬ 
genitors fametime kings of England. It is pro¬ 
bably, therefore, as old at leaft as the time of his 
grandfather Henry II, and may have been as old 
@s the conqueft. It regulates the price of bread 
according as the prices of wheat may happen to 
be, from one Hulling to twenty {hillings the 
.quarter of the money of thofe times. But fta- 
tutes of this kind are generally prefumed to pro¬ 
vide with equal care for all deviations from the 
middle price, for thofe below it a$ well as for 
thofe above it. Ten {hillings, therefore, con¬ 
taining fix ounces of filver, Tower-weight, and 
equal to about thirty {hillings of our prefent mo¬ 
ney, mflft, upon this fuppofition, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this ftatute was firft enaided, and 
muft have continued to be fo in the 51ft of 
Henry III. We cannot therefore be very wrong 
in fuppoling that the middle price was not lefa 
than one-third of the higheft price at which this 

T 4 ftatute 
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° K ftatute regulates the price of bread, or than fi* 
{hillings and eight-pence of v.he money of thofe 
times, containing four ounces qf filyer, Tower- 
weight. 

From thefe different fafts, therefore, we ieem 
to have fome reafon to conclude, that about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and for a con- 
fiderable time before, the average or ordinary 
price of the quarter of wheat was not fuppofed to 
be lefs than four ounces of fiiver. Tower-weight. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth to 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, what was 
reckoned the reafonable and moderate, tftfat is the 
ordinary or average price of wheat, feems to have 
funk gradually to about one-half of this price j 
fo as at laft to have fallen to about two ounces of 
fiiver. Tower-weight, equal to about ten fhillings 
of our prefent money. It continued to be efti- 
mated at this price till about 1570. 

In the houfhold book of Henry, the fifth earl 
of Northumberland, drawn up in 1512, there are 
two different eftimations of wheat. In one of 
them it is computed at fix {hillings and eight- 
pence the quarter, in the other at live lhillings 
and eight-pence only. In 1512, fix fhillings 
and eight-pence contained only two ounces of 
fiiver. Tower-weight, and were equal to about 
ten fhillings of our prefent money. 

From the 25th of Edward HI, to the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, during the fpace 
of more than two hundred years, fix fhillings and 
eight-pence, it appears from feveral different 
flafutes, had continued to be confulered as what 
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js called the moderate and reafonable, that is the 
ordinary or average price of wheat. The quan ¬ 
tity of filver, however, contained in that nomi¬ 
nal fum was, during the courfe of this period, 
continually diminilhing, in eonfequence of fame 
alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the increafe of the value of filver had, it feems, 
fo far compenfaced the diminution of the quan¬ 
tity of it contained in the fame nominal fum, 
that the legiflature did not think it worth while 
to attend to this circumftance. 

Thus in 1436 it was enafted, that wheat might 
be exported without a licence when the price was 
fo low as fix (hillings and eight-pence: And in 
14(53 it was enasfted, that no wheat fhould be im¬ 
ported if the price was not above fix (hillings 
and eight-pence the quarter. The legiflature 
had imagined, that when the price was fo low, 
there could be no inconveniency in exportation, 
but that when it rofe higher, it became prudent 
to allow of importation. Six (hillings and eight- 
pence, therefore, containing about the fame 
quantity of filver as thirteen (hillings and four- 
pence of our prefent money (one third part lcfs 
than the fame nominal fum contained in the time 
of Edward III.), had in thofe times been con- 
fidered as what is called the moderate and reafon- 
jible price of wheat. 

In 1554, by the 1 ft and ad of Philip and 
Mary ; and in 1558, by the 1 ft of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was in the fame, manner 
prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter 
fhould exceed fix (hillings and pight-pence, 
6 which 
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which did not then contain two penny worth 
more filver than the fame nominal fum does 
at prefent. But it had foon been found that to 
reftrain the exportation of wheat till the price 
was fo very low, was, in reality, to prohibit it 
altogether. In 1562, therefore, by the 5th of 
Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was allowed 
from certain ports whenever the price of the 
quarter fhould not exceed ten fhillings, contain¬ 
ing nearly the lame quantity of filver as the like 
nominal fum does at prefent. This price had at 
this time, therefore, been confidered as what is 
called the moderate and reaionable price of 
wheat. It agrees nearly with the eftutution of 
the Northumberland book in 1512. 

That in France the average price of grain was, 
in the fame manner, much lower in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the ftxteenth century, 
than in the two centuries preceding, has been 
obferved both by Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and 
by the elegant author of the Efiay on the police 
of grain. Its price, during the fame period, had 
probably funk in the fame manner through the 
greater part of Europe. 

This rife in the value of filver in proportion 
to that of corn, may either have been owing al¬ 
together to the increafe of the demand for that 
metal, in confequence of increafing improve¬ 
ment and cultivation, the fupply in the mean 
time continuing the fame as before : Or, the de¬ 
ni and continuing the fame as before, it may have 
been owing altogether to the gradual diminution 
of the fupply i the greater part of the mines 

which 
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which were then known in the world, being c 
much exhaufted, and confequently the expence <—v— 
of working them much increased: Or it may 
have been owing partly to the one and partly 
to the other of thofe two circumftances. In the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the fix- 
teenth centuries, the greater part C>f Europe was 
approaching towards a more fettled form of go¬ 
vernment than it had enjoyed for feveral ages 
before. The increafe of fecurity would na¬ 
turally increafe induftry and improvement; and 
the demand for the precious metals, as well as 
for every other luxury and ornament, would na¬ 
turally increafe with the increafe of riches. A 
greater annual produce would require a greater 
quantity of coin to circulate it; and a greater 
number of rich people would require a greater 
quantity of plate and other ornaments of filver. 

It is natural to foppofe too, that the greater part 
of the mines which then fupplied the European 
market with filver, might be a good deal ex¬ 
haufted, and have become more expeniive in the 
working. They had been Wrought many of them 
from the time of the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of thofe who have written upon the 
prices of commodities in ancient times, that, 
from the Conqueft, perhaps from the invafion of 
Julius Caefar till the difcovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filver was continually 
dlminifhing. This opinion they feem to Slave 
been led into, partly by the obfervations which 
they had occafion to make upon the prices both 


of 
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BOOK of corn and of fome other parts of the rude pro- 
w-v~^ duce or land ■, and partly by the popular notion, 
that as the quantity of filver naturally increafes 
jn every country with the increafe of wealth, fa 
its value dtminifhes as its quantity increafes. 

In their obfervations upon the prices of com, 
three different circumftances feem frequently to 
have milled them. 

First, In ancient times ahmoft all rents were 
paid in kind i in a certain quantity of corn, 
Cattle, poultry, &c. It fometimes happened, 
however, that the landlord would ftipulate, that 
he lliould be at liberty to demand of the tenant, 
either the annual payment in kind, or a certain 
fum of money inllead of it. The price at which 
the payment in kind was in this manner ex¬ 
changed for a certain fum of money, is in Scot¬ 
land called the converfion price. As the option 
is always in the landlord to take eirhel tjic fab- 
ftance or the price, it is necelfary for the fafety 
of the tenant, that the converfion price fhould 
rather be below than above the average market 
price. In many places, accordingly, it is not 
much above one-half of this price. Through 
the greater part of Scotland this coftom fall 
continues with regard to poultry, and in fame 
places with regard to cattle. It might probably 
have continued to take place too with regard to 
corn, had not the inftitution of the public liars 
put an end to it. Thefe are annual valuations, 
according to the judgment of an afiize, of the 
average price of all the different forts of grain, 
and of all the different qualities of each, accord¬ 
ing 
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ing to the actual market price in every different 
county. This inftitution rendered it fufficiently 
lafe for the tenant, and much more convenient 
for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, the 
corn rent, rather at what Should happen to be 
the price of the fiars of each year, than at any 
certain fixed price. But the writers who have 
colle&ed the prices of corn in ancient times, 
feein frequently to have miftaken what is called 
in Scotland the converfion price for the adtual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
one occafion, that he had made this miftake. 
As he wrote his book, however, for a particular 
purpofe, he does not think proper to make this 
acknowledgment till after tranferibing this con¬ 
verfion price fifteen times. The price is eight 
lhillings the quarter of wheat. This fum in 
1423, the year at which he begins with it, con¬ 
tained the fame quantity of lilver as fixteen {hil¬ 
lings of our prefent money. But in 1562, the 
year at which he ends with it, it contained no 
more than the fame nominal fum does at pre¬ 
fent. 

Secondly, They have been miffed by the (lo¬ 
verly manner in which fome ancient ftatutes of 
affize had been Sometimes tranfeiibed by lazy 
copiers; and fornetimes perhaps actually com- 
pofed by the legislature. 

The ancient ftatutes of affize feem to have be¬ 
gun always with determining what ought to be 
the price of bread and ale when the price of 
wheat and barley were at the lowed, and to have 
proceeded gradually to determine what it ought 

to 






800 K. to be, according as the prices of thole two fora 
r . of grain fhou'ld gradually rife above this lowed: 
price. But the tranfcribers of thofe {lattices feem 
frequently to have thought it fuffkient, to copy 
the regulation as far as the three or four firft' and 
loweft prices; laving in this manner their own 
labour, and judging, I fuppofe, chat this was 
enough to (how what proportion ought to be ob- 
ferved in all higher prices. 

Thus in the afilze of bread and ale* of the 51ft 
, of Henry III, the price of bread was regulated 
according to the different prices of wheat, from 
one fhillir.g to twenty {hillings the quarter, of 
the money of thofe times. But in the manu- 
lcripts from which all the different editions of 
the ftatutes. preceding that of Mr. RufFhead, 
were printed, the copiers had never tranfen bed 
this regulation beyond the price of twelve {hil¬ 
lings. Several writers, therefore, being miffed 
by this faulty tnudeription, very naturally con¬ 
cluded that the middle price, or fix {hillings the 
quarter, equal to about eighteen {hillings of ouf 
prefent money, was the ordinary or average price 
of wheat at that time. 

In the ftatute of Tumbrel and Pillory; enabled 
nearly about the fame time, the price of ale is 
regulated according to every fixpence rife in the 
price of barley, from two killings to four {hil¬ 
lings the quarter. That four Ihillings, however, 
was not confidered as the highefi: price to which 
barley might frequently rife in thofe times, and 
that thefe prices were only given as an example 
of the proportion which ought to be obferyed in 

all 
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*11 other prices, whether higher or lower, we may 
infer from the laft words of the ftatute; “ et fie 
« deinceps crefcetur vel dimiouemr per fex de* 

** narios.” The expreffion is very flovenly, but 
the meaning is plain enough; <c I hat the price 
« of ale is in this manner to be increafed or di- 
« minilhed according to every fixpence rile or 
<t fall in the price of barley.” In the compoli- 
tion of this ftatute the legiflature itfclf teems to 
have been as negligent as the copiers were in the 
tranfcription of the other. 

In an ancient manufcript of the Regiam Ma~ 
jeftatem, an old Scotch law book, there is a 
ftatute of affize, in which the price of bread is 
regulated according to all the different prices ot 
wheat, from ten-pehce to three findings the 
Scotch boll, equal to about half an Englifii 
quarter. Three {hillings Scotch,, at the time 
when this afiize is fuppofcd to have been ena&ed, 
were equal to about nine {hillings fterling ot 
our prelint money. Mr. Ruddiman teems to 
conclude from this, that three {killings was the 
hipheft price to which wheat ever role in thole 
times, and that ten-pence, a {hilling,or at moft two 
{hillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon confute- 
ing the manufcript, however, it appears evidently, 
that all thefe prices are only letdown as examples 
of the proportion which ought to oe oblei ved be¬ 
tween the refpc&ive prices of wheat and bread. 
Tlycffaft words of the ftatute are, « reliqua judi- 
•«Tcabis lecundum prasferipta habendo refpeefum 
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tc ad pretium bladi.” <c You fh.aU judge of the 
ec remaining cafes according to what is above 
<{ written having a refpeft to the price of corn.” 

Thirdly ; They feem to have been milled too 
by the very low price at which wheat was fome- 
times fold in very ancient times; and to have 
imagined, that as its'lowed price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price 
mull: likewife have been much lower. They 
might have found, however, that in thofe ancient 
times, its higheft price was fully as much above, 
as its lowed price was below any thing that had 
ever been known in later times. Thus in 1270, 
Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat. The one is four pounds fixteen Ihillings 
of the money of thofe times, equal to fourteen 
pounds eight {hillings of that of the prefent} the 
other is fix pounds eight {hillings, equal to nine¬ 
teen pounds four drillings of our prefent money. 
No price can be found in the end of the fifteenth, 
or beginning of the fixteenth century, vrihich ap¬ 
proaches to the extravagance of thefe. The 
price of corn, though at all times liable to varia-* 
tion, varies mod in thole turbulent and dis¬ 
orderly focieties, in which the interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty 
of one part of the country from relieving the 
fcarcity of another. In the diforderly date of 
England under the Plantagencts, who governed it 
from about the middle of the twelfth, till to¬ 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, one 
diftrift might be in plenty, while another at no 
great diftance, by having its crop deftroyed 

either 
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either by fome accident of the feafonsj or by the e 
incurfioh of fome neighbouring baron, might be 
fuffering all the horrors of a'$aminej arid yet if 
the lands of fome hoftile lorn were interpofed 
between them, the one might not be able to 
give the leaft affifldnce to the others Under the 
vigorous adminiftration of the Tudors, who go¬ 
verned England during the latter part of the 
fifteenth, and through the whole.of the fifteenth 
century, no baron was powerful enough to dare 
to difiurb the public fecurity. 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter 
all the prices of wheat which have been collected 
by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1597, both inchifive, 
reduced to the money of the prefent times, and 
digefted according to the order of time, into 
feven divifions of twelve years each. At the 
end of each divifion too, he will find the average 
price of t|te twelve years of which it confifts. in 
that long period of time, Fleetwood has been 
able to ; 'e6ile£t the prices of rio more than eighty 
years, fo that four years are wanting to make out 
the laft: twelve years, I have added, therefore, 
from the accounts of Eton college, the prices of 
1598, 1599, 1600, and 1601. It is the only addi¬ 
tion which I have made. The reader will lee, that 
from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the average price 
of each twelve years grows gradually lower and 
lower; and that towards the end of the fifteenth 
century it begins to rife again. The prices, 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to col- 
le£f, ieem to have been rhefe chiefly which were 
You I. U remark- 
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5 K remarkable for extraordinary dearnefs or cheap- 
w nefs; and I do not pretend that any very certain 
eonclufion can be drawn from them. So far, 
however, as they prove any thing at all, they 
confirm the account which I have been endea¬ 
vouring to give. Fleetwood himfelf, however, 
ferns, with moft other writers, to have believed, 
that during all this period the value of Iilver, in 
confequervce of its inereafing abundance, was 
continually dimtmlhing. The prices of corn 
which he himfelf has colle&ed, certainly do not 
agree with this opinion. They .agree perfectly 
with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and with 
that which I have been endeavouring to explain. 
Bifhop Fleetwood and. Mr. Dupre de St. Maur 
are the two authors who feein to have collected, 
with the greateli diligence and fidelity, the prices 
of things in ancient times, it is fomewhat curi¬ 
ous that, though, their opinions are Jo very dif¬ 
ferent, their fa&s, fo far as they relate to the price 
of corn at lead, fiiould coincide lb very 


lx is not, however, fo much 


the low 


price of corn, as from that of feme other parts 
of the rude produce of land, that the moft judi¬ 
cious writers have inferred the great value of 
Iilver in thole very ancient times. Conn, it lias 
been faid, being a fort of manufacture, was, in 
thofe rude ages,, much dearer in proportion than 
the greater part of other commodities > it is 
meant, I fuppofe,. than the greater part of un- 
manufa&ured commodities 5 fuch as cattle, poul¬ 
try* game of all kinds, <kc. That in thofe times., 
©i poverty and barbarifm thele were proportjon- 

■ ably- 



ably much cheaper than corn, is undoubtedly fJ p * 
true. But this cheapnefs was not the efiedt of 
the high value of filver, but of the low value of 
thole commodities. It was not becaufe filver 
would in fuch times purchafe or reprefent a 
greater quantity of labour, but becaufe luch 
commodities would purchafe or feprelent a much 
{mailer quantity than in times of more opulence 
and improvement. Silver muft certainly be 
cheaper in Spanifli America than in Europe; in 
the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of 
a long carriage both by land and by lea* of a 
freight and an infurance. One-and-twenty 

pence halfpenny fterling, however, we are told 
Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox chofen from a herd of 
three or four hundred. Sixteen {hillings fterling, 
we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price of a 
good horfe in the capital of Chili. In a country 
naturally fertile, but of which the far greater 
part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, &c. as they can be acquired 
with a very fmall quantity of labour, ib they 
will purchafe or command but a very fmall quan¬ 
tity. The low money price for which they may 
be fold, is no proof that the real value of filver 
is there very high, but that the real value of 
thofe commodities is very low. 

Labour, it muft always be remembered, and 
not any particular commodity or fet of commo¬ 
dities, is the real meafure of the value both of 
filver and of all other commodities. 

U 2 
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b o^o k But in countries aimoft wafte, or but thinly 
c,—inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
&c. as they are the fpontaneous produ&ions of 
nature, fo fhe frequently produces them in much 
greater quantities than the. confumption of the 
inhabitants requires. In fuch a ftate of things 
the fupply commonly exceeds the demand. In 
different Hates of fociety, in different ftages of 
improvement, therefore, fuch commodities will 
reprelent, or be equivalent to, very different 
quantities of labour. 

In every ftate of lociety, in every ftage of im¬ 
provement, corn is the produfbion of human in- 
duftry. But the average produce of every fort 
of induftry is always fuited, more or lefs exa&ly, 
to the average confumption ; the average fupply 
to the average demand. In every different ftage 
of improvement, befides, the railing of equal 
quantities of corn in the fame foil and climate, 
will, at an average, require nearly equal quan¬ 
tities of labour; or what comes to the fame 
thing, the price of nearly equal quantities; the 
continual increafe of the productive powers of 
labour in an improving ftate of cultivation, 
being more or lefs counterbalanced by the con¬ 
tinually increafing price of cattle, the principal 
inftruments of agriculture; Upon all thefe ac¬ 
counts, therefore, we may reft allured, that equal 
quantities of corn will, in every ftate of fociety, 
in every ftage of improvement, more nearly re- 
prefent, or be equivalent to, equal quantities of 
labour, than equal quantities of any other part 
of the rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, 

it 
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if has already been obferved, is, in all the dif- c a p. 

ferent ftages of wealth and improvement, a more _ ^ 

accurate meafure of value than any other com¬ 
modity or fet of commodities. In all thofe dif¬ 
ferent ftages, therefore, we can judge better of 
the real value of filver, by comparing it with 
corn, than by comparing it with any other com¬ 
modity, or fet of commodities. 

Corn, befides, or whatever elfe is the com¬ 
mon and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
conilitiites, in every civilized country, the prin¬ 
cipal part, of the fubiiftence of the labourer. In 
coni'equence of the extenfion of agriculture, the 
land of every country produces a much greater 
quantity of vegetable than of animal food, and 
the labourer every-where lives chiefly upon the 
whoielbme food that is cheapeft and moft abund¬ 
ant. Bu'tcher’s-meat, except in the moft thriv¬ 
ing countries, or where labour is moft highly 
rewarded, makes but an infignificant part of his 
f ubfiftehCe; poultry makes a ftill fmaller part of it, 
and game no part of it. In France, and even in 
Scotland, where labour is fomewhat better re¬ 
warded than in France, the labouring poor fel- 
dom eat butcher’s-meat, except upon holidays, 
and other extraordinary occafions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more 
upon the average money price of corn, the fub- 
fiftence of the labourer, than upon that of but¬ 
cher’s-meat, or of any other part of the rude 
produce of land. The real value of gold and 
iilver, therefore, the real quantity of labour 
vt’hich they can purchafe or command, depends 
much more upon the quantity of corn which 
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book they cati purehafe or command, than upon that 
of butcher's-meat, or any other part of the rude 
produce of iand. 

Such flight oblcrvations, however, upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
would not probably have milled fo many intelli¬ 
gent authors, had they not been influenced, at 
the fame time, by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of fllver naturally inereafes in every 
country ■with the increafe of wealth, fo its value 
diminifhcs as its quantity inereafes. This no¬ 
tion, however, feems to be altogether groundlefs. 

The quantity of the precious metals may in- 
ereafe in any country from two different caufes : 
either, firft, from the increafed abundance of the 
mines which fupply it; or, fecondiy, from the 
increafed wealth of the people, from the in- 
created produce of their annual labour. The 
firft of thefe caufes is no doubt necellarily con¬ 
nected with the diminution of the value of the 
precious metals; but the fecond is not. 

When more abundant mines are difeovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market, and the quantity of the ne- 
edTaries and conveniences of life for Which they 
mu ft be exchanged being the fame as before, 
equal quantities of the metals muft be exchanged' 
for fmaller quantities of commodities. So far, 
therefore, as the increafe of the quantity of the 
precious metals in any country ariles from the in¬ 
creafed abundance of the mines, it is neceffarily 
connected with fome diminution of their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any 
country inereafes, when the annual produce of 

its 
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ks labour becomes gradually greater and greater, c p> 
a greater quantity of coin become'* neceffary in i—^ 
<irder to circulate a greater quantity of commo¬ 
dities ; and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will 
naturally purchafe a greater and a greater quan¬ 
tity of plate. The quantity of their coin will 
increafe from neceffity; the quantity of their 
plate from vanity and ©dentation, or from the 
fame reafbn that the quantity of fine .ftatues, 
pictures, and of every other luxury and curioiky, 

is, likely to increafe among them. But as fta- 
tuaries and painters are not likely to be v/orfe 
rewarded in times of wealth and profperity, than 
in times of poverty and depreffion, fd gold and 
filver are not likely to be worfe paid for. 

The price of gold and filver, when the acci¬ 
dental difeovery of more abundant mines does 
not keep it down, as it naturally rifes with the 
wealth of every country, fo, whatever be the 
ftate of the mines, it is at all times naturally 
higher in a rich than in a poor country. Gold 
and filver, like all other commodities, naturally 
feck the market where the belt price is given for 
them, and the beft price is commonly given for 
every thing in the country which can belt afford 

it. Labour, it muft be remembered, is the ulti¬ 
mate price which is paid for every thing, and in 
countries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in proportion 
to that of the fubfiftence of the labourer. But 
gold and fiver will naturally exchange for a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence in a rich than in a 
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p o o K poor country, in a country which abounds with 
fubliftence, than in one which is but indiffer¬ 
ently fupplied with it. If the two countries are 
at a great diftance, the difference may be very 
great ; becaufe though the metals naturally fly 
from the worfe to the better market, yet it may 
be difficult to tranfport them in fuch quantities 
as to bring their price nearly to a level in both. 
If the countries are near, the difference will be 
fmaller, and may fometimes be fcarce percep¬ 
tible; becaufe in this cafe the tranfportation 
will be eafy, China is a much richer country 
than any part of Europe, and the difference be¬ 
tween the price of fubfiftence in China and in 
Europe is very great. Rice in China is much 
cheaper than wheat is any-where in Europe. 
England is a much richer country than Scot¬ 
land ; but the difference between the money- 
price of corn in thole two countries is much 
fmaller, and is but juft perceptible. In propor¬ 
tion to the quantity or meafurej Scotch corn 
generally appears to be a good deal cheaper than 
Englilh; but in proportion to its quality, it is 
Certainly ibrnewhat dearer. Scotland receives 
almoft every year very large fup.plies from Eng¬ 
land, and every commodity rnuft commonly he 
fomcwhac dearer in the country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes 
Englilh corn, therefore, muft be dearer in Scot¬ 
land than in England, and yet in proportion to 
its quality, or to the quantity and goodnefs of 
the flour or meal which can be made from it , it 
cannot commonly be fold higher there than the 

Scotch 
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Scotch corn which comes to market in competi¬ 
tion with it. 
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The difference between the money price of 
labour in China and in Europe, is ftill greater 
than that between the money price of fubfift- 
ence; becaufe the real recompence of labour is 
higher in Europe than in China, the greater 
part of Europe being in an improving ftate, 
while China leems to be ftanding ftill. The 
money price of labour is lower in Scotland than 
in England, becaufe the real recompence of la^ 
hour is much lower; Scotland, though advan¬ 
cing to greater wealth, advancing much more 
flowly than England. The frequency of emi¬ 
gration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from 
England, fufficiently prove that the demand for 
labour is very different in the two countries. 
The proportion between the real recompence of 
labour in different countries, it muft be remem¬ 
bered, is naturally regulated, not by their adtual 
wealth or poverty, but by their advancing, fta- 
tionary, or declining condition. 

Goto and fijver, as they are naturally of the 
great eft value among die richeft, fo they are na¬ 
turally ot the leaft value among the pooreft na¬ 
tions, Among favagts, the pooreft of all na¬ 
tions, they are of fcarce any value. 

In great towns corn is always dearer than in 
remote parts of the country. This, however, is 
the effect, not of the real cheapness offilver, but 
oi the real dearnefs of corn. It does not coft 
lefs labour to bring filver to the great town than 
to the remote parts of the country; but it cofts 
a great deal more to bring corn. 


In 
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In fome very rich and commercial countries, 
fuch as Holland and the territory of Genoa, corn 
is dear for the fame reafon that it is dear in great 
towns. They do not produce enough to main¬ 
tain their inhabitants. They are rich in the in- 
duftry and jflcill of their artificers and manu¬ 
facturers; in every fort of machinery which can 
facilitate and abridge labour; in /hipping, and 
in all the other inftruments and means of car¬ 
riage and commerce : but they arc poor in corn, 
which, as it muft be brought to them from dis¬ 
tant countries, muft, by an addition to its price, 
pay for the carriage from thofe countries. It 
does not coft lefs labour to bring filver to Am- 
iterdarn than to Dantzick; but it colts a great 
deal more to bring corn. The real coft of filver 
rauft: be nearly the fame in both places; but 
that of corn muft be very different. Diminifh 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the ter¬ 
ritory of Genoa, while the number of their inha¬ 
bitants remains the fame: diminifh their power 
of fupplying themfelves from diftant countries •, 
and the price of corn, inftead of linking with 
that diminution in the quantity of their filver, 
which muft neceflarily accompany this declen- 
fion either as its ca'ufe or as its effeft, will rife to 
the price of a famine. When we are iniwant of 
neceftaries we muft part with all fupertiuities, of 
which the value, as it riles in times of opulence 
and profperity, fo it links in times of poverty and 
diftrefs. It is otherwife with neceftaries. Their 
real price, the quantity of labour which they can 
purchafe or command, riles in times of poverty 
and diftrefs, and finks in times of opulence and 
3 profperity, 
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profperity, which are always times of great 
abundance j for they could not otherwife be 
times of opulence and profperity. Corn is a 
neceffr.ry, filver is only a fuperfluity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the in¬ 
creafe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which, during the period between themiddle of 
the fourteenth and that of the fifteenth century, 
arofe from the increafe of wealth and improve¬ 
ment, it could have no tendency to diminifli 
their value either in Great Britain, or in any 
other part of Europe. If thofe who have col¬ 
lected the prices of things in ancient times, 
therefore, had, during this period, no reafon to 
infer the diminution of the value of filver, from 
any obfervations which they had made upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
they had ftili lefs reafon to infer it from any fup- 
pofed increafe of wealth and improvement. 



Second Period. 


But 


how various foever may have been the 
opinions of the learned concerning the pro¬ 
gress of the vAlue of filver during, this firft pe¬ 
riod, they are unanimous concerning it during 
the lecond. 

From about 1570 to about 1640, during a 
period of about feventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between the value of filver and 
that of corn, held a quite oppofite courfe. Sil¬ 


ver 
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\ 0 x ver funk in its real value, or would exchange 
for a fmaller quantity of labour than before; 
and corn rofe in its nominal price, and inftead of 
being commonly fold for about two ounces of 
filver the quarter, or about ten lhillings of our 
prefent money, came to be fold for fix and eight 
ounces of filver the quarter, or about thirty and 
forty lhillings of our prefent money. 

The difcovery of the abundant mines of Ame¬ 
rica, feems to have been the foie caufe of this 
diminution in the value of filver in proportion to 
that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in 
the fame manner by every body; and there ne¬ 
ver has been any difpute cither about the fa< 5 t, or 
about the caufe of it. The greater part of 
Europe was, during this period, advancing in 
induftry and improvement, and the demand for 
filver mull: confequently have been increafing. 
But the increafe of the fupply had, it feems, fo 
far exceeded that of the demand, that the value 
of that metal funk confiderably. The difcovery 
of the mines of America, it is to be obferved, 
does not feem to have had any very fenfible ef¬ 
fect upon the prices of things in England till 
after 1570; though even the mines of Potofi 
had been difcoverecl more than twenty years 
before. 

From 1595 to 1620, both inclufive, the ave¬ 
rage price of the quarter of nine bulhels of the 
bell: wheat at Windfor market, appears from 
the accounts of Eton College, to have beCo 
2 /. 1 s. 6 d. From which fum, neglecting 
thfe fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 4 s, 7 d. 4, 

the 
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the price of the quarter of eight bufhels comes 
out to have been x/. 16 s. i od,\.. And from 
this fum, neglefting likewife the fradion, and 
deducing a ninth, or 4;. tor the differ¬ 

ence between the price of the bett wheat and 
that of the middle wheat, the price of the 
middle wheat comes out to have been about 
1/. isu. 8 r/.!-, or about fix ounces and one- 
third of an ounce of filver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both in chi five, the ave¬ 
rage price of the fame meafure of the bed wheat 
at the fame market, appears, from the fame ac¬ 
counts, to have been 2 1 , 10 s.-, from which 
making the like deductions as in the foregoing 
cafe, the average price of the quarter of eight 
bufhels of middle wheat comes out to have been 
1 /. 19 s. 6 d.. or about feven ounces and two- 
thirds of an ounce of filver. 


§L 
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Tbird Period. 


B ET WEEN 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, 
the effed of the difeovery of the mines qf 
America in reducing the value of filver, appears 
to have been compleated, an.d the value of that 
metal feems never to have funk lower in propor¬ 
tion to that of corn than it was about that time. 
It feems to have rifen fomewhat in the courfe of 
the prefent century, and it had probably begun 
to do fo even foirie time before the end of the* 
lad. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclufive, being the 
fixty-four lad years of the lad century, the ave¬ 
rage 
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rage price of the quarter of nine bufhels of the 
beft wheat at Windfor market, appears, from the 
fame accounts, to have been 21, us. a d. ^ 1 
which is only is. o d.- r dearer than it had been 
during the ft*teen years before. But in the 
courfe of thefe ftxty-four years there happened 
two events which mull have produced a much 
greater fcarcity of com than what the courfe of 
the feafons would otherwife have occafioned* and 
which, therefore, -without fuppofing any further 
yedudion in the value of filver, will much more 
than account for this very final! enhancement of 
price. 

The ftrft of thefe events was the civil war, 
which, by difeouraging tillage and interrupting 
commerce, mu ft have raifed the price of corn 
much above what the courfe of the feafons 
would otherwife have occafioned. It muft have 
had this effed more or lefs at all the different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at 
thofe in the neighbourhood of London, which 
require to be fuppiied from the greateft diftance. 
In 1648, accordingly, the price of the beft wheat 
at Windfor market, appears, from the fame ac¬ 
counts, to have been 4/. 5 s. and in 1649 to have 
been 4/. the quarter of nine bufhels. The ex~ 
cefs of thofe two years above 2 L iox (the ave¬ 
rage price of the fix teen years preceding 1637) 
is 3 k 5 s. y which divided among the fisrty-fbwr' 
lafl years of the laft century, will alone very 
nearly account for that fmall enhancement of 
price which feems to have taken place in them. 
Thefe, however, though the higheft, are by no 

me ana 
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means the only high prices which feem to have c 
been occafioned by the civil wars. 

The fecond event was the bounty upon the 
exportation of corn, granted in 1688. The 
bounty, it has been thought by many people, by 
encouraging tillage, may, in a long courfe of 
years, have occafsoned a greater abundance, and 
coniequently a greater cheapnef; of corn in the 
home-market, than what would otherwife have 
taken place there. How far the bounty coo Id 
produce this effeft at any time, I {hall examine 
hereafter; I ffoall only obferve at prelent, that 
between 1688 and 1700, it had not time to pro¬ 
duce any fjjch effect. During this fhort period 
its only effett mult have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the furplus produce of every 
year, and thereby hindering the abundance of 
one year from compenfating the fcarcicy of an¬ 
other, to raife the price in the home-market. 
The Scarcity which prevailed in England from 
1693 to *699, both indufive, though no doubt 
principally owing to the badnefs of the fealbns, 
and, therefore, extending through a confiderable 
part of Europe, mutt have been fbmewhat en¬ 
hanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of corn was prohibited 
for nine months. 

1 here was a third event which occurred in 
the courfe of the fame period, and which, though, 
it could not occahon. any Scarcity of corn, nor, 
perhaps, any augmentation in the real quantity 
of filver wnich was. ufually paid for it, muft ne- 
cefTariJy have occasioned fome augmentation in 

the 
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o k t j, e nominal fum. This event was the great d2'-* 

t—-* bafement of the filver coin, by dipping and 
wearing. This evil had begun in the reign of 
Charles II. and had gone on continually increaf- 
ing till 1695 , at which time, as we may learn 
front Mr. Lowndes, the current filver coin was, 
at an average, near five-and-twenty per cent, 
below its ftandard value. But the nominal fum 
which conftitutes the market-price of every com¬ 
modity »s neceffarily regulated, not fo much by 
the quantity of lilyer, which, according to the 
ftandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, actually is con¬ 
tained in it. This nominal fum, therefore, is 
neceffarily higher when the coin is much debafed 
by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
ftandard value. 

In the courfe of the prefent century, the filver 
coin has not at any time been more below its 
ftandard weight than it is at prefent. But though 
very much defaced, its value has been kept up by 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late re-coinage, the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too, it was lefs fo 
than the filver. In 1695, on the contrary, the 
value of the lilver coin was not kept up by the 
gold coin; a guinea then commonly exchanging 
for thirty /hillings of the worn and dipt filver. 
Before the late re-coinage of the gold, the price 
of lilver bullion was feldom higher than five 
/hillings and leven-pence an ounce, which is- but 
five-pence above the mint price. But in 1695, 
the common price of filver bullion was fix fhii- 





Iirtgs and five-pence an ounce *, which is fifteen- CH y ^ p - 
pence above the mint price. Even before the 


late re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin; 
gold and filveir together, when, compared with 
filver bullion, was not fuppofed to be more than 
eight per cent, below its ftand&rd value. Iii 
1695, on the contrary, it had been fuppofed to 
be near five-and-twcqty per cent. Below that 
value. But in the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury, that isy immediately after the great re- 
coinage in King William’s time, the greater part 
of the current filver coin mull have been frill 
hearer to its ftantlard weight thin it is at prefent. 
In the courfe of the prefent century too there has 
been no great public calamity, fuch as the civil 
war, which could either difeourage tillage, or in¬ 
terrupt the interior commerce of the country. 
And though the bounty, which has taken placd 
through the greater part of this century, iriufr 
always raife the price of corn fomewhat higher 
than, it otherwile would be in the actual frate of 
tillage ; yet as, in the courfe of this century, the 
bounty has had full time to produce all the good 
effects commonly imputed to it, to enedurage 
tillage, and thereby to increafe the quantity of 
corn in the home market, it may, upon the prin¬ 
ciples of a fyftdm which I final 1 explain and ex¬ 
amine hereafter, be fuppofed to have done fome- 
thing to lower the price of that commodity the 
one way, as well as to raife it the other. It is 
by many people fuppofed to have dohe more* 

* Lowndes’s E (fay on the Silver Coin, p. 68. 
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In the fixty-four firft years of the prefent century 
accordingly, the average price of the quarter 
of nine buihels of the beft wheat at Windfor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton Col¬ 
lege, to have been 11. o $, 6 d. which is 
about ten (hillings and fixpence, or more than 
fivC-and-twenty per cent, cheaper than it had 
been during the fixty-four laft years of the laft 
century; and about nine (hillings and fix-pence 
cheaper than it had been during the fixteen 
years preceding 1636, when the difeovery of the 
abundant mines of America may be luppofed to 
have produced its full effed; and about one 
(hilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty- 
fix years preceding 1620, before that difeovery 
can well be fuppofed to have produced its full 
effect. According to this account, the average 
price of middle wheat, during thefe fixty-four 
firft years of the prefent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two drillings the quarter 
of eight bufliels. 

The value of filver, therefore, feems to have 
rifen fomewhat in proportion to that of com 
during the courfc of the prefent century, and it 
had probably begun to do fo even feme time be¬ 
fore the end of the laft. 

In 1687, the price of the quarter of nine 
bulhels of the beft Wheat at Windfor market was 
\l. 5 s. id. the'loweft price at which it had ever 
been from 1595. 

In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind, efti- 
matecl the average price of wheat in years of 

moderate 




moderate plenty to be to the grower 3 s. 6d. the c p * 
bulhel, or eight-and-twency (hillings the qoar- 
ter. The grower’s price I underhand to be the 
fame with what is fometimes called the contrail 
price, or the price at which a farmer contrails 
for a certain number of years to deliver a certain 
quantity of corn to a dealer. As a contract of 
this kind faves the farmer the cxpence and 
trouble of marketing, the contrail price is gene¬ 
rally lower chan what is fuppofed to be the ave¬ 
rage market price. Mr. King had judged eight- 
a.nd-twenty fhillings the quarter to be at that time 
the ordinary contrail price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the fcarcity occafioned by the 
late extraordinary courfe of bad feafons, it was, 

I have been allured, the ordinary contrail price 
in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty 
upon the exportation of corn. The country 
gentlemen, who then compofed a Hill greater 
proportion of the legiflature than they do at pre¬ 
fers, had felt that the money price of corn was 
falling. The bounty was an expedient to raife 
it artificially to the high price at which it had 
frequently been fold in the times of Charles I. 
and II. It was to take place, therefore, till 
wheat was lb high as forty-eight fhillings the 
quarter; that is twenty (hillings, or 4ths dearer 
than Mr. King had in that very year eftimated 
the grower’s price to be in times of moderate 
plenty. If his calculations dcferve any part of 
the reputation which they have obtained very 
univerfally, eight-and-forty (hillings the quarter 
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was a price which, without fome fuch expedient 
as the bounty, could not at that'time be expeftr 
ed, except in years of extraordinary fcarcity. 
But the government of King William was not 
then fully fettled. It was in no condition to re - 
fufe any thing to the country gentlemen, from 
whom it was at that very time Soliciting the firfi: 
eftablifhment of the annual land-tax. 

The value of filver, therefore, in proportion 
to that of corn, had probably rifen fomewhat be¬ 
fore the end of the laft century 3 and it feetns to 
have continued to do fo during the courfe of the 
greater part of the prefent; though the neceflary 
operation of the bounty muft have hindered that 
rife from being fo fenfible as it otherwife would 
have been in the a&ual ftate of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occafioning 
an extraordinary exportation, necelTarily raifes 
the price of corn above what it otherwife would 
be in thofe years. To encourage tillage, by 
keeping up the price of corn even in .the moft 
plentiful years, was the avowed end of the infti- 
tution. 

In years of great fcarcity, indeed, the bounty 
has generally been fufpended. It muft, how¬ 
ever, have had fame effeft even upon the prices 
of many of thofe years. By the extraordinary 
exportation which it occaGons in years of plenty. 
It muft frequently hinder the plenty of one year 
from compenfating the fcarcity of another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of fcar¬ 
city, therefore, the bounty raifes the price of 
corn above what it naturally would be in the 

a&ual 
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adual (irate of tillage. If, during the fixty-four 
fir ft years of the prefcnt century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than during the 
fixty-four 3 aft years of the laft century, it mu ft, 
in the fame ftate of tillage, have been much more 
fo, had it not been for this operation of the 
bounty. 

But without the bounty, it may be faid, the 
ftate of tillage would not have been the fame. 
What may have been the eifeds of this inftitu- 
tion upon the agriculture of the country, I (hall 
endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come to 
treat particularly of bounties. I (hall only ob- 
ferve at prefent, that this rife in the value of 
filver, in proportion to that of corn, has not 
been peculiar to England. It has been obferved 
to have taken place in France during the fame 
period, and nearly in the fame proportion too, 
by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious 
collectors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupre de 
St. Maur, Mr. Meflance, and the author of the 
Eflay on the police of grain. But in France, 
till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law 
prohibited, and it is lomewhat difficult to fup- 
pofe, that nearly the fame diminution of price 
which took place in one country, notwithftand- 
ing this prohibition, fhould in another be owing 
to the extraordinary encouragement given to 
exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to confider 
this variation in the average money price of corn 
as the effed rather of fome gradual rife in the 
real value of filver in the European market, 

X j than 
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f ° K than of any fall in the real average value of corn. 

—> Corn, it has already been obferved, is at diftant 
periods of time a more accurate meafnre of value 
than either filveror perhaps any other commo¬ 
dity. When, after the difcovery of the abundant 
mines of America, corn rofe to three and four 
times its former money price, this change was 
univerfally afcribed, not to any rife in the real 
value of corn, but to a fall in the real value of 
filver. If during the fixty-four firft years of the 
prefent century, therefore, the average money 
price of corn has fallen fomewhat below what it 
had been during the greater part of the laft cen¬ 
tury, we fhould in the fame manner impute this 
change, not to any fall in the real value of corn, 
but to fome rife in the real value of filver in the 
European market. 

The high price of corn during thefe ten or 
twelve years pail, indeed, has occafioned a fufpicion 
that the real value of filver ftill continues to fall 
in the European market. This high price of 
corn, however, (eems evidently to have been the 
efifed of the extraordinary unfavourabtenefs of 
the feafons, and ought therefore to be regarded, 
not as a permanent, but as a tranfitory and oc- 
cafional event. The feafons for thefe ten or 
twelve years paft have been unfavourable through 
the greater part of Europe ■, and the diforders 
of Poland have very much increafed the fcarcity 
in all thofe countries, which, in dear years, ufed 
to be fupplied from that market. So long a 
cotufe of bad feaibns, though not a very common 
event, is by no means a Angular one; and whoever 

has 
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has enquired much into the hiftory of the prices c H X A p * 
of corn in former times, will be at no lofs to re- 
collect leveral other examples of the fame kind. 

Ten years of extraordinary fcarcity, befides, are 
not more wonderful than ten years of extraordi¬ 
nary plenty. The low price of corn from 1741 
to 1750, both inclusive, may very well be let in 
oppofition to its high price during thefe laft 
eight or ten years. From 1741 to 1750, the 
average price of the quarter of nina bulhels of 
the bell wheat at Windfor market, it appears 
from the accounts of Eton College, was only 
1/. 13J. 9</.4, which is nearly 6 s. 3d. below the 
average price of the fixty-four firft years of the 
prefent century. The average price of the 
quarter of eight bulhels of middle wheat, comes 
out, according to this account, co have been, 
during thefe ten years, only 11 . 6 s. 8 d. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty 
muft have hindered the price of corn from fall¬ 
ing fo low in the home market as it naturally 
would have done. During thefe ten years the 
quantity of all forts of grain exported, it appears 
from the cuftom-houfe books, amounted to no lefs 
than eight millions twenty-nine thoufand one 
hundred and fifty-fix quarters one bulhel. The 
bounty paid for this amounted to 1,514,96a/. 

17 s - \d.\. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 
at that time prime minifter, obferved to the 
Houfe of Commons, that for the three years 
preceding, a very extraordinary fum had been 
paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 
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He had good reafon to make this obfervation, 
and in the following year he might have had {till 
better. In that Angle year the bounty paid 
amounted to no lefs than 324,176/. 10 s.6 <t.* 
It is unneceffary to obferve how much this 
forced exportation muft have railed the price of 
corn above what it otherwife would have been ip 
the home market. 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this 
chapter the reader will find the particular ac¬ 
count of thole ten years feparated from the reft. 
He will find there too the particular account of 
the preceding ten years, of which the average is 
likewife below, though not fo much below, the 
general average of the fixty-four firft years of the 
century. The year 1740, however, was a year of 
extraordinary fcarcity. Thefe twenty years pre¬ 
ceding 1750, may very well be fet in oppofition 
to the twenty preceding 1779. As the former 
were a good deal below the general average 
of the century, nqtwithftanding the intervention 
of one or two dear years 3 fo the latter have been 
a good deal above it, notwithftanding the in¬ 
tervention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, 
for example. If the former have not been as 
much below the general average, as the latter 
have been above it, we ought probably to im¬ 
pute it to the bounty. The change has evidently- 
been top fudden to be aferibed to any change in 
the value of filver, which is always flow and 
gradual. I he fuddenneis of the effedt can b$ 

* See Tradts on the Corn Trade; Traft 3d. 
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accounted for only by a caufe which can operate C H ,. A 
fuddenlv, the accidental variation of the feafons. wX-w 


The money price of labour in Great Britain 
has, indeed, rifen during the courfe of the prefent 
century. 1 his, however, fee ms to be the effedt, 
not fo much of any diminution in the value of 
filver in the European market, as of an increafe 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arifing 
from the great, and almoft univerfal profperity 
of the country. In France, a country not alto¬ 
gether fo profperous, the money price of labour 
has, fince the middle of the lart century, been 
ODtcryed to (inis, gradually with the average 
money pried of corn. Both in the laft century 
and in the prefent, the day-wages of common 
labour are there laid to have been pretty uni¬ 
formly about the twentieth part of the average 
price of the feptier of wheat, a ojeafure which 
contains a little more than four Winchefter 
bufhels In Great Britain the real recompence 
of labour, it has already been fbown, the real 
quantities of the neceflaries and conveniences of 
life which are given to the labourer, has in- 
created' confiderably during the courfe of the 
prefent century. The rife in its money price 
teems to have been the effedlr, not of any diminu¬ 
tion of the value of filver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rile in the real price of la¬ 
bour in the particular market of Great Britain, 
owing to the peculiarly happy circumftances of 
the country. 

For Jbrne time after the firft difeovery of 
America, filver would continue to fell at its 

former, 
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former, or not much below its former price. 
The profits of mining would for fome time 
be very great, and much above their natural 
rate. Thole who imported that metal into 
Europe, however, would foon find that the 
whole annual importation could not be difpofed 
of at this high price. Silver would gradually 
exchange for a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of 
goods. Its price would link gradually lower and 
lower till it fell to its natural price; or to what 
was juft fufficient to pay, according to their na¬ 
tural rates, the wages of the labour, the profits 
of the ftock, and the rent of the land, which 
mud be paid in order to bring it from the mine 
to the market. In the greater part of the filver 
mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, 
amounting to a tenth of the grofs produce, eats 
up, it has already been obferved, the whole rent 
of the land. This tax was originally a half 5 
it foon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
and at laft to a tenth, at which rate it ftill con¬ 
tinues. In the greater part of the filver mines 
of Peru this, it feems, is all that remains, after 
replacing the ftock of the undertaker of the 
work, together with its ordinary profits; and it 
feems to be univerfally acknowledged that thefe 
profits, which were once very high, are now as 
low as they can well be, confiftently with carry¬ 
ing on their works. 

ft he tax of the king of Spain was reduced ta 
a ; fifth part of the regiftered filver in 1504*, one- 


* Solorzano, vol. jj. 
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and-forty years before i 545, che date of the dif- c k a p . 

covery of the mines of Potofi. In the courfe of <_ 

ninety years, or before 1636, thefe mines, the 
moft fertile in all America, had time fufficient 
to produce their full effect, or to reduce the 
value of filver in the European market as low as 
it could well fall, while it continued to pay this 
tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time 
fufficient to reduce any commodity, of which 
there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or to 
the lowed price at which, while it pays a parti¬ 
cular tax, it can continue to be fold for any con- 
fiderable time together. 

The price of filver in the European market 
might perhaps have fallen ftill lower, and it 
might have become neceffary either to reduce the 
tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 1736, 
but to one twentieth, in the fame manner as that 
upon gold, or to give up working the greater 
part of che American mines which are now 
wrought. The gradual increafe of the demand 
for filver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for che produce of the filver mines of 
America, is probably the caufe which has pre¬ 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of filver in the European 
market, but has perhaps even raifed it fome- 
what higher than it was about che middle of the 
laft century. 

Since the firft difeovery of America, the 
market for the produce of its filver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more exten- 
five. 

First, 



c o^o k First, The market of Europe has become 
wv~—> gradually more and more extenfive. Since the 
difcovery of America, the greater part of Europe 
has been much improved. England, Holland, 
France, and Germany; even Sweden, Denmark, 
and Ruffia, have all advanced confiderably both 
in agriculture and in manufactures. Italy fcerns 
not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy 
preceded the conqueft of Peru. Since that time 
it icons rather to have recovered a little. Spain 
and Portugal, indeed, are fuppofed to have 
gone backwards. Portugal, however, is but a 
very fmall part of Europe, and the declenfion of 
Spain is not, perhaps, io great as is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, Spain was a very poor country, even in 
comparifon with France, which has been fo 
much improved firtce that time. It was the 
well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled fo frequently through both 
countries, that every thing abounded in France, 
but that every thing was wanting in Spain. The 
increafing produce of the agriculture and manu¬ 
factures of Europe muft neceflarily have required 
a gradual increafe in the quantity of filver coin 
to circulate it; and the increafing number of 
wealthy individuals muft have required the like 
increafe in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of filver. 

Secondly, America is itfelf a new market for 
the produce of its own filver mines and as its 
advances in agriculture, induftry, and popular 
tion, are much more rapid than thofe of the moft 
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thriving countries in Europe, its demand mult c h a f». 
increafc much more rapidly. The Englilh Co* v— 
lonies are altogether a new market, which, partly 
for coin and partly for plate, requires a conti¬ 
nually augmenting fupply of filver through a 
great continent where there never was any de¬ 
mand before. The greater part too of the 
Spanifti and Portuguefe colonies are altogether 
new markets. New Granada, the Yucatan, Pa¬ 
raguay, and the Brazils were, before difeovered 
by the Europeans, inhabited by lavage nations, 
who had neither arts nor agriculture. A con- 
fiderable degree of both has now been introduced 
into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, 
though they cannot be confidered as altogether 
new markets, are certainly much more exten- 
live ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been publifhed 
concerning the fplendid ftate of thofe countries 
in ancient times, whoever reads, with any de¬ 
gree of fober judgment, the hillory of their firft 
difeovery and conqueft, will evidently difeern 
that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more ignorant than the 
Tartars of the Ukraine are at prefent. Even the 
Peruvians, the more civilized nation of the two, 
though they made ufe of gold and filver as orna¬ 
ments, had no coined money of any kind. Their 
whole commerce was carried on by barter, and 
there was accordingly fcarce any divifion of la¬ 
bour among them. Thofe who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their own houfes, 
to make their own houfhold furniture, their own 
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clothes, fiioes, and inftruments of agriculture. 
The few artificers among them are faid to have 
been all maintained by the fovereign, the nobles, 
and the priefts, and were probably their fervants 
or Haves. All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnifhed one fingle manu¬ 
facture to Europe. The Spanifh armies, though 
they fcarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and 
frequently did not amount to half that number, 
found almoft “very-where great difficulty in pro¬ 
curing fubfiltence. The famines which they are 
(aid to have occafioned almoft wherever they 
went, in countries too which at the fame time 
are represented as very populous and well-culti¬ 
vated, fufficiently demonftrate that the ftory of 
this populoufnefs and high cultivation is in a 
great meafure fabulous. The Spanilh colonies 
are under a government in many refpe&s lefs 
favourable to agriculture, improvement and po¬ 
pulation, than that of the Englifii colonies. 
They feem, however, to be advancing in all 
thefe much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile foil and happy climate, 
the great abundance and cheapnefs of land, a 
circumftance common to all new colonies, is, it 
feems, fo great an advantage as to compensate 
many defeats in civil government, Frezier, who 
vifited Peru in 1713, repreients Lima as con¬ 
taining between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
thouiand inhabitants. Ulloa, who refided in 
the fame country between 1740 and 1746, repre- 
fents it as containing more than fifty thoufand. 
The difference in their accounts of the populouf¬ 
nefs 
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nefs of feveral other principal towns in Chili and c p * 
Peru is nearly the fame; and as there feems to y —t 

be no reafnn to doubt of the good information 
of either, it marks an increafe which is fcarce 
inferior to that of the Englilh colonies. Ame¬ 
rica, therefore, is a new market for the produce 
of its own filver mines, of which the demand 
raiift increafe much more rapidly than that of 
the moft thriving country in Europe. 

Thirdly, The Eaft Indies is another market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, 
and a market which, from the time of the firft 
difeovery of thole mines, has been continually 
taking off a greater and a greater quantity of 
filver. Since that time, the dire# trade be¬ 
tween America and the Eaft Indies, which is 
carried on by means of the Acapulco fhips, has 
been continually augmenting, and the indirect 
intercourfe by the way of Europe has been aug¬ 
menting in a ftill greater proportion. During 
the fixteenth century, the Portuguefe were tire 
paly European nation who carried on any regu¬ 
lar trade to the Eaft Indies. In the laft years"of 
that century the* Dutch began co encroach upon 
this monopoly, and in a few years expelled them 
from their principal fetclements in India. During 
the greater part of the laft century thofe two na¬ 
tions divided the moft confiderable part of the 
Eaft India trade between them ; the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a ftill greater 
proportion than that of the Portuguefe declined. 

The Englifh and French carried on fome trade 
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India in the laft century, but it has beed 
greatly augmented in the courfe of the pre- 
fent. The Eaft: India trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courfe of the preient cen¬ 
tury. Even the Mufcovites now trade tegularly 
With China by a fort of caravans which go over 
land through Siberia and Tartary to Pdcin, Thd 
Eaft India trade of all thefe nations, if we except 
that of the French, Which the laft war had well 
nigh annihilated, has been almoft continually 
augmenting. The increafing confumption of 
Eaft India goods in Europe is, it feems, fo greatj 
as to afford a gradual increafe of employment td 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drug very 
little ufed in Europe before the middle of the laft 
century. At prefent the value of the tea arU 
nually imported by the Engltfh Eaft India Com¬ 
pany, for the. tife of their own countrymen* 
amounts to more than a million and a half a 
year; and even this is not enough; a great deal 
more being conftantly fmuggled into the coun¬ 
try from the ports of Holland, from Gotten- 
burg in Sweden, and from the coaft of France 
too, as long as the French Eaft India Company 
was in profperity. The confumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the fpiceries of the Moluc¬ 
cas, of the piece goods of Bengal, and of innu¬ 
merable other articles, has inereafed very nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all the European fhipping employed in the 
Eaft India trade, at any one time during the laft 
century, was not, perhaps, much, greater than 

that 
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that of the Englifh Eaft India Company before 
the late redu&ionof their (hipping. 

But in the Eaft Indies, particularly in China 
and Indoftan, the value of the precious metals, 
when the Europeans iirft began to trade to thofe 
countries, was much higher than in Europe j 
and it ftill continues to be fo. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, fometimes three crops 
in the.year,' each of them more plentiful than any 
common crop of corn, the abundance of food 
muft be much greater than in any com country 
of equal extent. Such countries are accord¬ 
ingly much more populous. In them too the 
rich, having a greater fuper-abundance of food 
to difpofe of beyond what 'they thernfelves can 
confurne, have the means of purchafing a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other 
people. The retinue.of a grandee in China or 
Indoftan accordingly is, bv all accounts, much 
more numerous and fpiendid than that of the 
richeft . fubjedb m Europe. The Erne iuper- 
abundance of food, of which they have the dif- 
pofal, enables them to give a greater quantity of 
it for ail thofe lingular and rare proclu&ions 
which nature furnilhes but in very fmalJ quan¬ 
tities ; fuch as the precious metals and the pre¬ 
cious {tones, the great objects of the competi¬ 
tion of the rich. Though:the mitieS, therefore, 
which luppiied the Indian market bad been as 
abundant as thofe which luppiied the European, 
fuch commodities would naturally exchange for 
a greater quantity of food in India than in Eu¬ 
rope, But the mines which fupplied the Indian 
Vol. I. Y market 
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market with the precious metals feem to have 
been a good deal lefs abundant, and thole which 
iupplied it with the precious (tones a good deal 
more fo» than the mines whieh fupplied the 
European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for foroewhat 
a greater quantity of the precious (tones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe. 
The money price of diamonds, the greateft of all 
fuperfluities, would be fomewhat lower, and that 
of food, the ftrft of all neceflaries, a great deal 
lower in the one country than in the other. But 
the real price of labour, the real quantity of the 
neceflaries of life which is given to the labourer, 
it has already been obferved, is lower both in 
China and Indoitan, the two great markets of 
India, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe. The wages of the labourer will there 
purchafe a (mailer quantity of food; and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labour is there 
lower upon a double account ; upon account 
both of the fmall quantity of food which it will 
purchafe, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and induftry, the money 
price of the greater part of manufactures will be 
in proportion to the money price of labour; and 
in manufacturing art a?td induftry, China and 
Indoftan, though inferior, feem not to be much 
inferior to any part of Europe. The money 
price of the greater part of manufaftures, there¬ 
fore, will naturally be much lower in thofe great 
empires than it is any-where in Europe. Through 
the greater part of Europe too the expence of 
7 land- 
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land-carriage increafes very much both the real c * * p * 
and nominal price of inoft manufa&ures. It c-••¥<*-«* 
cofts more labour, and therefore more money, to 
bring firft die materials, and afterwards the com¬ 
plete manufacture to market. In China and In- 
doftan the •e&tent and variety of inland navigar- 
tions fave the greater part of this labour, and 
confequencly of this money, and thereby reduce 
itili lower both die real and the nominal price of 
the greater part of their manufa&ures. Upon 
all .thefe accounts, the precious metals are a 
commodity which it always has been, and ftill 
continues to be, extremely advantageous to carry 
from Europe to India. There is fcarce any 
commodity which brings a better price there ; 
or which, in proportion to the quantity of la¬ 
bour and commodities which it colls in Europe, 
will purchafe or command a greater quantity of 
labour and commodities in India. It is more 
advantageous too to carry filver thither than 
gold ; becaui'e In China, and the greater part of 
the other markets of India, the proportion be¬ 
tween fine filver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at mod; as twelve, to one j whereas in Europe ic 
is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and 
the greater part of the other markets of India, 
ten, or at moft twelve, ounces of filver will pur¬ 
chafe an ounce of gold : in Europe it requires 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, 
therefore, of the greater part of European {hips 
which fail to India, filver has generally been one 
of the moft valuable articles. It is the moft 
valuable article in the Acapulco (hips which 
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fail to Manilla. The filvcr of the new continent 
feems in this manner to be one of the principal 
commodities by which the commerce between 
the two extremities of the old one is carried on, 
and it is by means of it, in a great; mcafure, that 
thofe diftant parts of the world are connedled 
with one another. 

In order to fupply fo very widely extended a 
market, the quantity of filver annually brought 
from the mines mu§ not only be fufficient to 
fupport that continual increafe both of coin and 
of plate which is required in all thriving coun¬ 
tries; but to repair that continual wafte and 
confumption of filver'which takes place in all 
countries where that metal is ulcd. 

The continual confumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by 
wearing and cleaning, is very fenfible j and in 
commodities of which the life is fo very widely 
extended, would alone requite a very great an¬ 
nual fupply. The conlumption of thote metals 
In feme particular manufactures, though it may 
not perhaps be greater upon the whole than this 
gradual confumption, is, however, much more 
fenfible, as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufaftures of Birmingham alone, the quantity of 
gold and filver annually employed in gilding and 
plating, and thereby difqualifted from ever after¬ 
wards appearing in the Ibape of thofe metals, is 
laid to. amount to more than fifty thouland 
pounds fieriing. We may from thence form 
lbtiie notion’ how great mu ft be the annual con- 
fumptiba in all the different parts of the world, 
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other in manufactures of the fame kind with 
thofe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, 
gold and fiiver fluffs, the gilding of books, fur¬ 
niture, &c. A confiderable quantity too rnuft 
be annually loft in tranfporting thofe metals 
from one place to another both by lea and by 
land. In the greater part of the governments of 
Afia, befides, the almoft univerfal cuftom of con¬ 
cealing treafures in the bowels of the earth, of 
which the knowledge frequently dies with the 
perfon who makes the concealment, rnuft occa- 
fion the lols of a ftill greater quantity. 

The quantity of gold and fiiver imported at 
both Cadiz and Lifbon (including not only what 
comes under regifter, but what may be fuppofed 
to be fmuggted) amounts, according to the beft 
accounts, to about fix millions fterling a year. 

According to Mr. Meggens* the annual im¬ 
portation of the precious metals into Spain, at an 
average of fix years; viz. from 174S to 17 53 ’ 
both mclufive; and into Portugal, at an average 
of feven years; viz. from 1747 to l 753> both 
inclnfivc; amounted in fiiver to 1,101,107 
pounds weight; and in gold to 49,940 pounds 
weight. The fiiver, at fixty-two fnillings the 
pound Troy, amounts to ^# 3 , 43 * 10 '• ^ er * 

ling. The gold, at forty-four guineas and a 

-* Poftfcript to the Univerfal Merchant, p. 15 and 16 . 
This Poftfcript was not printed till 1756, three years after the 
publication of the book, which has never had a fecond edi¬ 
tion. The poftfcript is, therefore, to be found in few co¬ 
pies: It corrects feveral errors in the book. 
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half the pound Troy, amounts to 2,333,446/. 14.*'. 
fterling. Both together amount to 5,746,878/. as. 
fterling* The account of what was imported 
under regifter, he affures us is exaft. He gives 
us the detail of the particular places, from which 
the gold and filver were brought, and of the par¬ 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, according 
to the regifter, each of them afforded. He 
makes an allowance too for the quantity of each 
metal which he fuppofes may have been fmug- 
gled. The great experience of this judicious 
merchant renders his opinion of conliderable 
weight. 

According to the eloquent and, fometimes, 
well-informed Author of the Philofophical 
and Political Hiftory of the Eftablifhrnent of 
the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual 
importation of regiftered gold and filver into 
Spain, at an average of eleven years j viz. from 
1754 to 1764, both inclufive; amounted to 
*3,984,1854 piaftres of ten reals. On account 
of what may have been fmuggled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he, fuppofes, may 
have amounted to ieventeen millions of pi¬ 
aftres t which, at 4J. 6 el. the piaftre, is equal 
to 3,825,000/. fterling. He gives the detail too 
of the particular places from which the gold and 
filver were brought, and of the particular quan¬ 
tities of each metal which, according to the re- 
gifttr, each of them afforded. He informs us 
too, that if we were to judge of the quantity of 
gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Lifbon by the amount of the tax paid to the 
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king of Portugal, which it fecms. is one-fifth of 
the ftandard metal, we might value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions of 
French livres, equal to about two millions fter- 
ling. On account of what may have been frrvug- 
gled, however, we may lafely, he fays, add to 
this fum an eighth more, or 250,000/. fieriing, 
fo that the whole will amount to 2,250,000/. 
fterling. According to this account, therefore, 
the whole annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to 
about 6,075,000 /. fterling. 

Several other very well authenticated, though 
manufcript, accounts, I have been allured, agree, 
in making this whole annual importation amount 
at an average to about fix millions fterling; 
fomeiimes a little more, fometirnes a little Jefs. 

The annual importation of the precious metals 
into Cadiz and Lifbon, indeed, is not equal to 
the whole annual produce of the mines of Ame¬ 
rica. Some part is fent. annually by the Aca¬ 
pulco fhips to Manilla; fome part is employed 
in the contraband trade which the Spanilh colo¬ 
nies carry on with thofe of other European na¬ 
tions; and fome part, no doubt, remains in the 
country. The mines of America, be Tides, are 
by no means the only gold and filver mines in 
the world. They are, however, by far the moll 
abundant. The produce of all the other mines 
which are known, is infignificant, it is acknow¬ 
ledged, in comparifon with theirs; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewife ac¬ 
knowledged, is annually imported into Cadiz 
Y 4 and 
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and Lifbon. But the confurnption of Birming¬ 
ham alone, at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 
year, is equal to the hundred--and-twentieth part 
of this annual importation at the rate of fix mil¬ 
lions a year. The whole annual confurnption of 
gold and filver, therefore, in all the different 
countries of the world where thofe metals are 
ufed, may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole 
annual produce. The remainder may be no 
more than fufficient to lupply the increafing de¬ 
mand of all thriving countries. It may even 
have fallen lb far Ihort of this demand as fome- 
what to raife the price of thofe metals in the 
European market. 

The quantity of brafs and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
all proportion greater than that of gold and fil¬ 
ver. We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofe coarle metals are likely to 
multiply beyond the demand, or to become 
gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why fhould we 
imagine that the precious metals are likely to do 
fo ? The coarfe metals, indeed, though harder, 
are put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
lefs value, lefs care is employed in their prefer - 
vation. The precious metals, however, are not 
neceflarily immortal any more than they, but are 
liable too to be loft, wafted, and confumed.in a 
great variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to flow 
and gradual variations, varies lefs from year to 
year than that of almoft any other part of the 
rude produce of land j and the price of the pre- 
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scions than that of the coarfe ones. The du- 
rablenefs of metals is the foundation of this ex¬ 
traordinary fteadinefs of price. The corn which 
•was brought to market laft year, will be all or 
almoit all confuined long before the end of this 
year. But Lome part of the iron which was 
brought FrOin the mine two or three hundred 
years ago, may be ftill in’ufe, and perhaps fome 
part of the gold which was brought from it 
two or three thoufand years ago. The different 
maffes of corn which in different years mull fup- 
ply the confumption of the world, will always be 
nearly in proportion to the refpedtive produce of 
thole different years. But the proportion be¬ 
tween the different maffes of iron which may be 
in ufe in two different years, will be very little 
affected by any accidental difference in the pro¬ 
duce of the iron mines of thole two yearsj and 
the proportion between the maffes of gold will 
be ftill Id’s affe&ed by any fuch difference in the 
produce of the gold mines. Though the pro¬ 
duce of the greater part of metallic mines, 
therefore, varies, perhaps, ftill more from year 
to year than that of the greater part of corn¬ 
fields, tfi 61 e variations have nor. the fame effedt 
upon the price of the one fpecies of commodi¬ 
ties, as upori that of the other. 
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w-v-w Variations in the Proportion between the refpeclive 
h alias of Gold and Silver, 

g F F O R E the difeovery of the mines of 
America, the value of fine gold to fine filver 
was regulated in the different mints of Europe, 
between the proportions of one to ten and one tp 
twelve; that is, an ounce of fine gold was fup¬ 
pofed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of 
fine filver. About the middle of the laft century 
it came to be regulated, between the proportions, 
of one to fourteen and one to fifteen; that is, an 
ounce of fine gold came to be fuppofed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver. 
Gold role in its nominal value, or in the quan¬ 
tity of filver which was given for it. Both me¬ 
tals funk in their real value, or in the quantity 
of'labour which they could purchafej but filver 
funk more than gold. Though both the gold 
and filver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all thofe which had ever been known before, the 
fertility of the filver mines had, it feems, been 
proportionably ftill greater than that of the gold 
ones. 

The great quantities pf filver carried annually 
from Europe to India, have, in fome of the 
Engliili fettlements, gradually reduced the value 
of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint 
of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is fuppofed to 
be worth fifteen ounces of fine filver, in the fame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps 
rated too high for the value which it bears in the 
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market of Bengal. In China, the proportion of 
gold to filver (till continues as one to ten, or one 
to twelve. In Japan, it is laid to be as one to 
eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold 
and filver annually imported into Europe, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one to 
twenty-two nearly; that is, for one ounce of gold 
there are imported a little more than twenty-two 
ounces of filver. The great quantity of filver 
lent annually to the Eaft Indies, reduces, he fup- 
pofes, the quantities of thole metals which re¬ 
main in Europe to the proportion of one to four¬ 
teen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he feems 
to think, mull; neceffarily be the fame as that be¬ 
tween their quantities, and would therefore be as 
one to twenty-two, were it not for this greater 
exportation of filver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the re- 
fpe&ive values of two commodities is not necef¬ 
farily the fame as that betv/een the quantities of 
them which are commonly in the market. The 
price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is about 
threefcore times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 
jj. 6 J. It would be abfurd, however, to infer 
from thence, that there are commonly in the 
market threefcore lambs for one ox: and it 
would be juft as abfurd to infer, becaufe an 
ounce of gold will commonly purchafe from 
fourteen to fifteen ounces of filver, that there are 
commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen 
ounces of filver for one ounce of gold. 
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The quantity of filver commonly in the mar¬ 
ket, it is probable, is much greater in propor¬ 
tion to that of gold, than the value of a cer¬ 
tain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of filver. The whole quantity of a 
cheap commodity brought to market, is com¬ 
monly not only greater, but of greater value, 
than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
market, is not only greater, but of greater value 
than the whole quantity of butcher’s-meat j the 
whole quantity of butcher’s-meat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry, and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl, 
There are fo many more purchaiers for the cheap 
than for the dear commodity* that, not only a 
greater quantity of it, but a greater value, can 
commonly be difpofcd of. The whole quantity, 
therefore, of the cheap commodity rmift com-? 
monly be greater in proportion to the whole 
quantity of the dear one, than the value of a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the. dear one, is to the value of 
an equal quantity of the cheap one. When we 
compare the precious metals with one another, 
filver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to expett, therefore, that 
there fhould always be in the market, not only a 
greater quantity, but a greater value of filver 
than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of 
both, compare his own filver with his gold plate, 
and he will probably find, that, not only the 
quantity, but the value of the former greatly ex¬ 
ceeds that of the latter. Many peopl y belides, 
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have a good deal of filver who have no gold c 
plate, which, even with thole who have it, is ge¬ 
nerally confined to watch-eales, Inufi-boxes, and 
fuch like trinkets, of which the whole amount is 
feldom of great value. In the Britifh coin, in¬ 
deed, the value of the gold preponderates great¬ 
ly, but it is not fo in that of all countries. In 
the coin of feme countries the value of the two 
metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, be¬ 
fore the union with England* the gold prepon¬ 
derated very little, though it did fomewhat*, as 
it appears by the accounts of the mint. In the 
coin of many countries the filver preponderates. 

In Fratr:e, the largeft fums are commonly paid 
in that metal, and it is there difficult to get more, 
gold than what is neceffary to carry about in 
your pocket. The fuperior value, however, of 
the filver plate above that of the gold, which 
takes place in all countries, will much more than 
compenfate the preponderancy of the gold coin 
above the filver, which takes place only in feme 
countries. 

Though, in one fenle of the word, filver al¬ 
ways has been, and probably always will, be, 
much cheaper than gold; yet in another fenl'e, 
gold may, perhaps, in the prefent ftate of the 
SpaniHi market, be faid to be fomewhat cheaper 
than lilver. A commodity may be faid to be 
d£ar or cheap, not only according to the ablb- 
lute -greatnefs or fin aline fs of its ufual price, but 

* See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata, &c, 
Scotia:. 
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K according as that price is more or lei's above the 
loweft for which it is poffibie to bring it to mar¬ 
ket for any confiderable time together. Th>3 
ioweft price is that which barely replaces, with a 
moderate profit, the ftock which muft be em¬ 
ployed in bringing the commodity thither. It 
is the price which affords nothing to the land¬ 
lord, ©f which rent makes not any component 
part,, but which refolves itfelf altogether into 
wages and profit. But, in the prefent Hate of 
the Spanilh market, gold is certainly fomewhat 
nearer to this lowcf price than Giver. The tax 
of tlie King of Spain upon gold is only one- 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal, or five per 
cent .} whereas his tax upon .Giver amounts to 
one-tenth part of it, or to ten per cent. In 
thefe taxes too, it has already been oblerved, 
conGfts the whole rent of tlte greater part of the 
gold and Giver mines of Spanilh America 5 and 
that upon gold is fl.il! worle paid than that upon 
Giver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mines too, as they more rarely make a for¬ 
tune, mull, in general, be ftili more moderate 
than thofe of the undertakers of lilver mines. 
The price of Spanilh gold, therefore, as it af¬ 
fords both lefs rent and lefs profit, muff, in the 
Spanilh market, be lomewhat nearer to the 
loweft price for which it is polfible to bring it 
thither, than the price of Spanilh Giver, When 
all expences are computed, the whole quantity 
of the one metal, it would feem, cannor, in the 
Spanilh market, be difpofed of fo advantageoufly 
as the whole quantity of the other, The tax, 
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indeed, of the King of Portugal upon the gold 
of the Brazils, is the fame with the ancient tax 
of the King of Spain upon the lilver of Mexico 
and Peru; or one-fifth part of the ftandard me¬ 
tal. It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to 
the general market of Europe the whole reals of 
American gold comes at a price nearer to the 
lowed: for which it is poliible to bring it thither, 
than the whole mals of American fiiver. 

Txie price of diamonds and other precious 
Hones may, perhaps, be ftill nearer to the lowed 
price at which it is poffible to bring them to 
market, than even the price of gold. 

Though it is not veiy probable, that any part 
of a tax, which is not only impofed upon one of 
the mod proper fubjefts of taxation, a mere lux¬ 
ury and iuperfiuky, but which affords fo very 
important a revenue, as the tax upon fiiver, will 
eyer be given up as long as it is poffible to pay 
it5 yet the fame impoffibllky of paying it, which 
in 1736 made it neceffaryto reduce k from one- 
fifth to one-tenth, may in time make it neceffary 
to reduce it dill further ; in the fame manner as 
it made it neceffary to reduce the tax upon gold 
to one-twentieth. That the fiiver mines of Spa- 
nifli America, like all other mines, become 
gradually more expen five i n the working, on 
account of the greater depths at which it is ne¬ 
ed!?, ry to carry on the works, and of the greater 
cxpence of drawing out the water and of Apply¬ 
ing them with frefh air at thofe depths, is ac¬ 
knowledged by every body who has enquired 
into the date of thofe mines. 


These 
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k These catrfes, which arevalent to a grow¬ 
ing fcarcity of filver (for a commodity may be 
faicl to grow fcarcer when it becomes more diffi¬ 
cult and expenlive to col left a certain quantity 
of it) muft, in time, produce one or other of the 
three following events. The increafe of the ex¬ 
pence muft either, iirft, be compensated altoge¬ 
ther by a proportionable increafe in the price of 
the metal ; or, fecofi«I% # it muft be compenfated 
altogether by a f oportionable diminution of the 
tax: upon Silver $ or, thirdly, it muft be com¬ 
penfated paitb «by the one, and partly by the 
other of thole two expedients. This third event 
is very poffible. As gold rofe in its price in 
proportion to filver, notwithftauding a*great,di- 
mi notion of the tax upon gold ; fo Silver might - 
rife in its price in proportion to labour and com¬ 
modities. notwithstanding an equal diminution 
of the tax upon filver. 

S ut h fuc'ceftive reduftiOils of the tax, how¬ 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
muft certainly retard, more orlefs, the rife of the 
value of filver in the European market. In con- 
fequence of fuch reduftio'ns, many mines may be 
wrought which could not be wrought before, 
becaufe they could not afford to pay the old tax j 
and the quantity of filver annually ' brought to 
market muft always be fomewhax greater, and; 
therefore, the v r alue of any given quantity fome- 
whaf lefs, than it otherwlfe would have been. 
In confequence of the reduftion in *7 36, the 
value of filver in the European market, though 
it may not at this day be lower than before that 

reduftion. 
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fedu&ion, is, probably, at lead ten per cent, 
lower than it would have been, had the Court of 
Spain continued to exact the old tax. 

That, ootwithftanding this reduCtioh, the 
Value of filver has, during the courfe of the pre-» 
fent century, begun to rife fomewhat in the Eu¬ 
ropean market, the fails and arguments which 
have been alleged above, difpofe me to believe, 
or more properly to fufpedt and conjecture j for the 
beft opinion which I can form upon this fubjedfe 
fcarce, perhaps, deferves the name of belief. 
The rife, indeed, fuppoling there has been any, 
has hitherto been fo very frnall, that after all that 
has been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many 
people uncertain, not only whether this event has 
aftually taken place s but whether the contrary- 
may not have taken place, or whether the value 
of filver may not dill continue to fall in the Eu¬ 
ropean market. 

It muft be obferved, however, that whatever 
may be the fuppofed annual importation of gold 
and filver, there muft be a certain period, at 
which the annual confumption of thofe metals 
will be equal to that annual importation. Their 
confumption muft incteafe as their final's in- 
creafes, or rather in a much greater proportion. 
As their mafs irtcteafes, their Value diminilhes. 
They are more ufed, and left cared for, and 
their confumption Confequently increafes in a 
greater proportion than their mafs. After a certain 
period, therefore, the annual confumption of thofe 
metals muft, in this manner, become equal to their 
annual importation, provided that importation 
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jj not continually increafing; which, in the pit-* 
fent times, is not fuppofed to be the cafe. 

If, when the annual confumption has become 
equal to the annual importation, the annual im¬ 
portation fhould gradually dirmnifh* the annual 
confumption may, for fame time, exceed the 
annual importation. The rnafs of thofe metals 
may gradually and infeniibly dipninifh, and 
eheir value gradually and infenfifcfly rife, till the 
annual importation becoming again ftationary, 
the annual confumption will gradually and in- 
fenfibly accommodate itfelf to what that annual 
importation can maintain. 


Grounds of the Suspicion that the Value of Silver fill 
continues to decreafe. 


np H fe increafe of the wealth of Europe, and 
the popular notion that, as the quantity o£ 
the precious metals naturally incrcales with the 
increafe of wealth, fo their value diminifhes as 
their quantity increafes, may, perhaps, difpofe 
many people to believe that their value ftill con¬ 
tinues to fall in the European market; and the 
ftill gradually increafing price of many parts of 
the rufde produce of land may confirm them ftill 
further in this opinion. 

That that increafe in the quantity of the pre¬ 
cious metals, which arifes in any country from 
the increafe of wealth, has no tendency to di- 
rninilh their value, I have endeavoured to lhovv 
already. Gold and filver naturally refort to a 

rich 
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rich- country, for the fume reafon that £.11 forts of c p * 
luxuries and curiofuies refort to itj not. becaufo ^—*—•* 
they are cheaper there than in poorer countries, 
but bccaufe they are dearer, or becaufe a better 
price is given for them. It is the fuperiority of 
price which attra&s them, and as foon as that 
fuperiority ceafes, they neceflarily ceafe to go 
thither. 

If you except corn and fuch other vegetables 
as are raifed altogether by human indufby, that 
all other forts of rude produce, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, the ufeful foffils and minerals 
of the earth, tkc. naturally grow dearer as the 
fociety advances in wealth and improvement, I 
have endeavoured to Ihow already. Though 
fuch commodities, therefore, come to exchange 
for a greater quantity of filver than before, it 
will not from thence follow that filver has become 
really cheaper, or will purchafe Jefs labour than 
before, but that fuch commodities have become 
really dearer, or will purchafe more labour than 
before. It is not their nominal price only, but 
their real price which rifes in the progrefs of 
improvement. The life of their nominal price 
is the effeffc, not of any degradation of the valu§ 
pf filver, but of the rife in their real price. 

Different Effects of the Progrefs of Improvement upotf 
three different Sorts of rude Produce . 

H E S E different forts of rude produce may 
be divided into three clafies. The firft 
comprehends* thofe which it is fcarce in the 
2 2 power 
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K power of human induftry to multiply at all. The 
fecond, thofe which it can multiply in propor¬ 
tion to the demand. The third, thofe in which 
the efficacy of induftry is either limited or un¬ 
certain. In the progrefs of wealth and improve¬ 
ment, the real price of the firft may rife to any 
degree of extravagance, and feems not to be li¬ 
mited by any certain boundary. That of the 
fecond, though it may rife greatly, has, how¬ 
ever, a certain boundary beyond which it cannot 
■well pais for any confiderable time together. 
That of the third, though its natural tendency is 
to rife in the progrefs of improvement, yet in 
the fame degree of improvement it may fome¬ 
times happen even to fall, fometimes to continue 
the fame, and fometimes to rife more or lefs, 
according as different accidents render the efforts 
of human induftry, in multiplying this fort of 
rude produce, more or lefs fuccefsfuL 

Firji Sort, 

The firft fort of rude produce of which the 
price rifes-in the progrefs of improvement, is 
that which it is Tcarce in the power of human in¬ 
duftry to multiply at all. It confifts in thofe 
things which nature produces only in certain 
tpiantities, and which being of a very perifhable 
nature, it is impoffible to accumulate together 
the produce of many different feafons. Such are 
the grdater part pf rare and fingtilar birds and 
fillies, many different forts of game, almoft all 
wild-fowl, all birds of paffage in particular, as 
well as many other things. When wealth and 
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the luxury which accompanies it mcreale, the 
demand for thefe is likely to increafe with them, 
and no effort of human induftry may be able to 
increafe the fupply much beyond what it was 
before this increafe of the demand. The quan¬ 
tity of fuch commodities, therefore, remaining 
the fame, or nearly the fame, while the competi¬ 
tion to purchafe them is continually increafing, 
their price may rife to any degree of extrava¬ 
gance, and feems not to be limited by any cer¬ 
tain boundary. If woodcocks Ihould become fo 
fafhionabje as to fell for twenty guineas a-piece, 
no effort of human induftry could increafe the 
number of thofe brought to market, much be¬ 
yond what it is at prefent. The high price paid 
by the Homans, in the time of their greateft 
grandeur, for rare birds and fifties, may iq this 
manner eafily be accounted for. Thefe prices 
were not the effe&s of the Jow value of filver in 
thofe times, but of the high value of fuch rarities 
and curiofities as human induftry coiftd not mul¬ 
tiply at pleafure. The real value of filver was 
higher at Rome, for fqme time before and after 
the fall of the republic, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe at prelent. Three feller- 
tii, equal to about fixpence fterling, was the 
price which the republic paid for the modius 
or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, was probably below the average market 
price, the obligation to deliver their wheat at 
this rate being confidered as a tax upon the Si¬ 
cilian farmers. When the Romans^ therefore, 
fcad occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
Z 3 wheat 
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B ° i ° K wheat amounted to, they were bound by capi- 
(u—v~~» tulatiort to pay for the furplus at the rate of four 
feftertii, or eight-pence fteriing, the peck; and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate 
ahd reafon’able, that is, the ordinary or average 
contract price of thofe times; it is equal to about 
dne-ahd-twenty lliilH'trjgs the quarter. Eight- 
and-twenty fhillings the quarter was, before the 
late years of fcarcity, the ordinary contrail price 
of Eriglifh wheat, which in quality is inferior to 
the Sicilian, and generally fells for a lower price 
in tlie European market. The value of filver, 
therefore, in thofe ancient times, mult have been 
to its value in the prefent, as three to four in- 
verfeiy ; that is, three ounces of filver would 
then have purchafcd the fame quantity of labour 
aiid commodities which four ounces will do at 
jirefent. When we read in Pliny, therefore, that 
Seius * bought a white nightingale, as a prefent 
for the emprefs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thousand feftertii, equal to about fifty pounds 
of our prefent money; and that Afinius Celer f 
purchafed a furmullet at the price of eight 
thoufand feftertii, equal to about fixty-fix pounds 
thirteen fhillings and four-pence of our pre¬ 
fent money; the extravagance cf thofe prices, 
how much foever it may furprife us, is apt, not¬ 
withstanding, to appear to vi about one-third 
lefs than it really was. Their real price, the 
quantity of labour and fubfiftcnce which was 
given away for them, was about one-third more 
than their nominal price is apt to exprcfs to us 
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4 n the prefent times. Seius gave for the nightin- c p * 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and v«**y*w*» 
iubfiftence equal to what 66/. 13 ;. 4 d. would 
purchafe in the prefent times; and Afinius Celer 
gave for the furmullet the command of a quantity 
equal to what SS/, 17 s-. 9^.4, would purchafe. 

What occafioned the extravagance pf thole 
high prices was, not fo much the abundance of 
filver, as the abundance of labour and fubfiftence, 
of which thofe Romans had the difpofal, beyond 
what was needfary for their own ufe. The 
quantity of filver, of which they had the difi, 
pofal, was a good deal lefs than what the corn- 
piand of the fame quantity of labour and Tub* 
fjftence would have procured tq them in th$ 
prefent times, 


Second Sort. 


The fecond fort of rude produce of which 
the price rifes in the progrels of improvement, 
is that which human induftry can multiply in 
proportion to the demand. It confifts in thole 
ufdul plants and animals, which, in unculci* 
vated countries, nature produces with fuoh p<o- 
fufe abundance, that they are of little or no 
value, and which, as cultivation advances, are 
therefore forced to give place to fomc more pro¬ 
fitable produce. During a long period in the 
progrefs of improvement, the quantity of thefe 
is continually diminilhing, while at the fame 
lime the demand for them is continually in- 
crealing. Their real value, therefore, the real 
quantity of labour which they will purchafe or 
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B ° | ° K command, gradually rifes, till at laft it gets fo 
high as to render them as profitable a produce 
as any thing elfc which human induftry can raife ■ 
upon the mod fertile and bell cultivated land. 
When it has got fo high it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more land and more, induftry 
•would foor) be employed to ingreafe their quan¬ 
tity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rifes 
fo high that it is as profitable to cultivate land 
ill Order to raiie food for them, as in order to 
raife food "for manj .it cannot well go higher. 

If it did, more corn land would foon be turned 
into pafture. The extenfjon of tillage, by dimi- 
nilhing the quantity of wild pafture, diminilhes 
the quantity of butcher’s-meat which the country 
naturally produces without labour or cultiva¬ 
tion, and by increaling the number of thofe 
yrho have either porn, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of corn, to give in ex¬ 
change for itj ipereafes the demand. The price 
of butcher’s-meat, therefore, and confequemly 
of cattlp, muft gradually rife till it gets fo high, 
that it becomes as profitable to employ the moft 
fertile and belt cultivated lands in raifing food 
for them as in railing corn. But it muft always 
be late in the ppogrefs pf improvement before 
tillage can be fo far extended as to raife the 
price of cattle to this height j and till it has got 
to this height, if the country is advancing at all, 
their price muft be continually riling. There 
are, perhaps, fo-me parts of Europe in which 
the price of yattle has not yet got to this height- 
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It had not got to this height in any part of Scot¬ 
land before the union. Had the Scotch cattle 
been always confined to the market of Scotland, 
in a country in which the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to no other purpofe but the. 
feeding of cattle, is lb great in proportion to 
what can be applied to other purpofes, it is 
fcarce poffible, perhaps, that their price could 
ever have rifen fo high as to render it profitable 
to cultivate land for the hike of feeding them. 
In England, the price of cattle, it has already 
been obferved, ieems, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the 
beginning of the laft century ; but it was much 
later probably before it got to it through the 
greater part of the remoter counties ; in fome of 
which, perhaps, it may fcarce yec have got to it. 
Of all the different fubftances, however, which 
compofe this fecond fort of rude produce, cattle 
is, perhaps, that of which the price, in the pro- 
grefs of improvement, full rifes to this height. 

TTpjf the price of cattle, indeed, has got 
to this height, if feems fcarce poffible that the 
greater part, even of thofc lands which are ca¬ 
pable of the higheft cultivation, can be com¬ 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too diftant from 
any town to carry manure from it, that is, in 
the far greater part of thofe of every extenfive 
country, the quantity of well-cultivated land 
tmjft be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itfelf produces; and this again 
mull be in proportion to the flock of cattle 
which are maintained upon it. The land is 
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manured either by pafturing the cattle upon it, 
or by feeding them in the (table, and from 
thence carrying out their dung to it. But uiilefs 
the price of the cattle be fufficient to pay both 
the rent and proht of cultivated land, the farmer 
pannot afford to pafture them upon it; and he 
pan Bill lefs afford to feed them in the (table. 
It is with the produce of i nip roved and culti¬ 
vated land only, that cattle can be fed in the 
Babje 5 becaufc to collect the fcanty and fcatter- 
ed produce of wafte and unimproved lands would 
require too much labour and be too expenfive. 
If the price of the cattle, therefore, is not iuffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pafture 
jt, that price will be (till lefs fufficient to pay- 
fop {bat produce when it flrtuft be collected with 
a good dep) pf additional labour, and brought 
info the (table to them,, In thefe circumftances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be 
fed in the ftable than what are ncceffary for til¬ 
lage. But thefe can never afford manure enough 
for keeping conftantly in good condition, all the 
lands which they are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being infufficient for the whole 
farm, will naturally be referved for the lands to 
which it can be moft advantageoufly or conve¬ 
niently applied 3 the moft fertile, or thefe, per¬ 
haps, In the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. 
Thefe, therefore, will be kept conftantly in good 
Condition and fit for tillage. The reft will, the 
greater part of them, be allowed to lie wafte, 
producing fcarce any thing but lome miferabie 
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pafture, juft fufficient to keep alive a few {hag¬ 
gling, half-ftarved cattle; the farm, though 
much underftocked in proportion to what would 
be neecftary for its complete cultivation, being 
very frequently overftocked in proportion to its 
aftual produce. A portion of this wafte land, 
however, after having been paftured in this 
wretched manner for fix or feven years together, 
may be ploughed up, when it will yield, per¬ 
haps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of foririe 
othef coarfe grain, and then, being entirely ex¬ 
haufted, it moft fee refted and paftured again 
as before, arid another portion ploughed up to 
be in the fame manner exhaufted and refted 
again in its fctirn. Such accordingly was the 
general lyfterh of management ail over the low 
country of Scotland before the union. The 
lands which were kept conftantly well manured 
and in good condition, feldom exceeded a third 
or a fourth part of the whole farm, and forme- 
times did not amount to a fifth or a fixth part of it. 
The reft were never manured, but a certain por¬ 
tion of them was in its turn, notwithftanding, 
regularly cultivated and exhaufted. Under this 
fyftein of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable of 
good Cultivation, could produce but little in 
companion of what it may be capable of pro¬ 
ducing. But how difadvantageous foever this 
fyftem may appear, yet before the union the low 
price of cattle feems to have rendered it almoit 
unavoidable. If, notwithftanding a great vile in 
their price, it ftill continues to prevail through a 
confiderable part of the country, it is owing,, iiV 
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many places, no doubt, to ignorance and attach¬ 
ment to old cuftoms, but in moft places to the 
unavoidable obftrudtions which the natural courfe 
of things oppofes to the immediate or fpeedy 
eflablifhment of a better fyftem : firft, to the po¬ 
verty of the tenants, to their not having yet had 
time to acquire a (lock of cattle lufficient to cul¬ 
tivate their lands more completely, the fame rife 
of pr ice which would render it advantageous for 
them to maintain a greater ilock, rendering it 
more difficult for them to acquire it ; and, fe-_ 
condly, to their not having yet had time to put 
their lands in condition to maintain this greater 
flock properly, fuppofing they were capable of 
acquiring it. The increafe of flock and the im¬ 
provement of land are two events which mufl go 
hand in hand, and of which the one can no-where 
much out-rut) the other. Without, fome increafe 
of flock, there car, be fcarce any improvement of 
land, but there can be rio confiderable increafe 
of flock but in conftquence of a cctnfiderable 
improvement of land; becaufe otherwife the 
iand could not maintain it. Thefe natural ob- 
ftruclions to the eftabljffiinent of a better fyftem, 
cannot be remoyed but by a long courfe of fru¬ 
gality and indqftry; and half a century or a cen¬ 
tury more, perhaps, mull pals away before the 
old fyftem, which is wearing out gradually, can 
be completely aboliftied through all the different 
parts of the epuntpy. Of all the commercial 
advantages, however, whjch Scotland has de¬ 
rived from the union with England, this rife in 
the price of cattle is, perhaps, the greacell. It has 
not only railed the value of all highland eftates, 
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but it has, perhaps, been the principal caufe of 
the improvement of the low country. 

In all new colonies the great quantity of waftc 
land, which can for many years be applied to no 
other purpofe but the feeding of cattle, foon 
renders them extremely abundant, and in every 
thing great cheapnefs is the neceffary conle- 
quence of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonies in America were 
originally carried from Europe, they foon multi* 
plied fo much there, and became of fo little 
value, that even horfes were allowed to run wild 
in the woods without any owner thinking it worth 
while to claim, them. It rmift be a longtime 
after the firft eftablifhmerU of fveh colonies, be¬ 
fore it can become profitable to feed cattle upon 
the produce of cultivated land. The fame 
caufes, therefore, the want of manure, and the 
difproportion between the Hock employed in cul¬ 
tivation, and the land which it is deftined to 
cultivate, are likely to introduce there a fyftem 
of husbandry not unlike that which ftill continues 
to take place in fo many parts of Scotland. Mr. 
Kalb, the Swedifh traveller, when he gives an 
account of the hulbandry of fome of the Englifli 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 
1749, obferves, accordingly, that he can with 
difficulty difeover there the charafter of the 
Englilh nation, fo well {killed in all the different 
branches of agriculture. They make fcarce any 
manure for their corn fields, he fays ; but when 
one piece of ground has been exhaufted by con¬ 
tinual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
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piece of frefh land ; and when thar is ex h an fled, 
proceed to a third. Their cattle are allowed to 
■wander through the woods and other unculti-. 
yated grounds, where they are half-ftarved 5 
haying long ago extirpated almoft all the an¬ 
nual grades by cropping them too early in the 
fpring, before they had time to form their 
flowers, or to filed their feeds*. The annual 
graffes were, it feems, the befl natural grades in 
that part of North America ; and when the Eu¬ 
ropeans firll fettled there, they ufed to grow very 
thick, and to rife three or four feet high. A 
piece of ground which, when he wrote, could 
not maintain one cow, would in*former times, 
he was allured, have maintained four, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity 
ot milk which that one was capable of giving. 
The poornefs of the pafture had, in Jus opinion, 
occafioned the degradation of their cattle, which 
degenerated fenfibiy from one generation to an¬ 
other. They were probably not unlike that 
Hunted breed which was common all over Scot¬ 
land thirty or forty years ago, and which is now 
fq much mended through the greater part of the 
low country, not id much by a change of the 
breed, though that expedient has been employed 
in fome places, as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding them. 

Though it is late, therefore, in the'progrefs of 
improvement before cattle can bring fuch a price 
as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the 

* Kaka’s Travels, vol. L p. 343, 344. 
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fake of feeding them j yet of all the different; 
parts which compofc this i’econd fort of rude 
produce, they are perhaps the Heft which bring 
this price j becaufe till they bring it, it fee ms 
imppflibie that improvement can be brought 
hear even to that degree of perfection to which it 
has arrived in many parts of Europe* 

As cattle are among the firft, fo perhaps Verii- 
fon is among the 1 aft parts of this fort of rude 
produce which bring this price. The price of 
venifon in Great Britain, how extravagant foever 
it may appear, is not near fufficient to compen * 
fate the expence of a deer park, as is Well known 
to all thole who have had any experience in thd 
feeding of deer. If it was other wile, the feed¬ 
ing of deer would foon become an article of 
common farming; in the fame manner as the 
feeding of thofe fmall birds called Turdi Was 
among the ancient Romans* Varro and Colu¬ 
mella adure us that it was a moil profitable ar •• 
tide. The fattening of ortolans, birds of paf- 
fage which arrive lean ir. the country, is faid- fd 
sbe fo in Ibme parts of France, If venifon Con¬ 
tinues in falhion, and the wealth and luxury of 
Great Britain irjcreafe as they have done for lotne 
time paft, its price may very probably rife ftili 
higher than it is at prefent. 

Between that period in the progfefs of inti.* 
provement which brings to its height the price 
of lb neceffary an article as cattle, and that 
Which brings to it the price of fuch a fuperfiility 
as venifon, there is a very long interval, in the' 
courfe of which many other forts of rude produce 
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gradually arrive at their higheft price, forriff 
fooner and forae later, according to different cir- 
cumftances. 

Thus in every farm the offals of the barn and 
ftables will maintain a certain number of poul¬ 
try. Thefe, as they are fed with what would 
otherwife be loft, are a mere fave-all; and as 
they eoft the farmer fcarce any thing, fo he can 
afford to fell them for very little. Almoft all 
that he gets is pure gain, and their price can 
fcarce be fo low as to difcourage him from feed¬ 
ing this number. But in countries til culti¬ 
vated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, the 
poultry, which are thus raifed without expence, 
are often fully fufficient to fupply the whole de¬ 
mand. In this ftate of things, therefore, they 
are often as cheap as butcher’s-meat, or any 
other lore of animal food. But the whole quan¬ 
tity of poultry, which the farm in this manner 
produces without expence, mvift always be much 
fmaller than the whole quantity of butcher’s- 
meat which is reared upon it j and in times of 
wealth and luxury what is rare, with only nearly 
equal merit, is always preferred to what is com¬ 
mon. As wealth and luxury iftcreafe, therefore, 
in confequence of improvement and cultivation, 
the price of poultry gradually rifes above that of 
butcher’s-meat, till at laft it gets fo high that it 
becomes profitable to cultivate land for the fake 
of feeding them. When it has got to this height, 
it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land 
would foon be turned to this purpofe. In feve- 
ral provinces of France, the feeding of poultry is 

considered 
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ifidered as a very important article in rural c 
ceconomy, and fufticiently profitable to encou¬ 
rage the farmer to raife a confiderabie quantity 
of Indian corn and buck-wheat for this pyrpofe. 
A middling farmer will there fame times have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
poultry feeros fcarce yet to be generally con- 
iidered as a matter of fo much importance in 
England.. They are certainly, however, dearer 
in England than in France, as England receives 
confiderabie fupplies from France. In the pro- 
grefs of improvement, the period at which every 
particular fort of animal food is deareft, muft 
naturally be that which immediately precedes 
the general pradice of cultivating land for the 
fake of raifing it. For fome time before this 
pradtice becomes general, the fcareity muft ne- 
ceffariiy raife the price. After it has become 
general, new methods of feeding are commonly 
fallen upon, which enable the farmer to raife 
Upon the fame quantity of ground a much 
greater quantity of that particular fort of animal 
food. The plenty not only obliges him to fell 
•cheaper, but in confequence of tiiefe improve¬ 
ments he can afford to fell cheaper} for if he 
could nor afford it, the plenty would not be of 
long continuance. It has been probably in this 
manner that the introduction of clover, turnips, 
carrots,'Cabbages, &c. has contributed to fink 
the common price of butcher’s-meat in the Lon¬ 
don market fomewhat below what it was about 
the beginning of the laft century, 
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The bog, that finds his food among ordure, 
and greedily devours many things rdedit'd by 
every other ufeful animal, is, like poultry, ori-> 
ginally kept as a fave-all. As long as the num¬ 
ber of fuch animals, which can thus be reared at 
little or no expence, is fully foffrcient to fupply 
the demand, this fort of butcher’s-meat comes 
to market at a much lower price than any other. 
But when the demand rifts beyond what this 
quantity can fupply, when it becomes necelfary 
to raife food on purpofe for feeding arid fatten¬ 
ing hogs, in the fame manner as fur feeding and. 
fattening other cattle, the price neeeffarily rifes, 
and becomes proportionably either higher or 
lower than that of other butcher’s-meat, accord¬ 
ing as the nature of the country, and the ftate of 
its agriculture, happen to render the feeding of 
hogs more or iefs expenfive than that of other 
cattle. In France, according to Mr. Buffon, the 
price of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In 
molt parts of Great Britain it is at prefent forne- 
what higher. 

The great: rife in the price both of hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently im¬ 
puted to the diminution of the number of cot¬ 
tagers and other fmall occupiers of land j an 
event which has,in e very part of Europe been the 
immediate fore-funner of improvement and bet¬ 
ter cultivation, but which at the fame time may 
have contributed to. raife the price of thofe ar¬ 
ticles, both fomewhat fooner and lomewhar fafter 
than it would ptherwiie have rifen. As the 
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pdoreft family can often maintain a cat or a dog) 
without any expence,fo the pooreft occupiers of 
land can commonly maintain a few poultry, or a 
fo,v and a few pigs, at very little. The little 
offals of their own table, their whey, fkiinmed 
milk and butter-milk, fupply thofe animals with 
a part of their food, and they find the reft in the 
neighbouring fields without doing any fenfible 
damage to any body. By diminiihing the num¬ 
ber of thofe fmall occupiers, therefore, the quan¬ 
tity of this fort of provifions which is thus pro¬ 
duced at little or no expence, muft certainly have 
been a good deal diminifhed, and their price 
muft cohfequently have been raifed both fooner 
and falter than it would otherwife have rifen. 
Sooner or later, however, in the progrefs os im¬ 
provement, it muft at any rate have rifen to the 
utmoft height to which it is capable of riling j 
or to the price which pays rhe labour and ex¬ 
pence of cultivating the land which furnilhes 
them with food as well as thefe arc paid upon 
the greater part of their cultivated land. 

The bufinefs cf the dairy, like the feeding of 
hogs and poultry, is originally carried on as a 
fave-all. The cattle neceffarily kept upon the 
form, produce more milk than either the rearing 
of their own young, or the conluimption of the 
farmer’s family requires.; and they produce moil 
ar one particular feafon. But of all the produc¬ 
tions -of land) milk is perhaps the mo ft perith- 
able. In the warm feafon, when it. is moll 
abundant,-it will fcarce keep four-and-twenty 
hours. The firmer, by making it into frefii 
A a 2 butter. 
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book butter, (lores a final! part of it for a week: by 
making it into fait butter, for a year: and by 
making it into cheefe, he (lores a much greater 
part of it for feveral years. Part of all thefe is 
referred for the ufe of his own family. The reft 
goes to market, in order to find the beft price: 
which is to be had, and which can fcarce be fo 
low as to difeourage him from lending thither 
whatever is over and above the ufe of his own 
family. If it is very low, indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very (loveniy and 
dirty manner, and will fcarce perhaps think it 
Worth while to have a particular room or build¬ 
ing on purpofe for it, but will buffer the bufiaefs 
to be carried on amidft the fmoke, filth, and 
naftinefs of his own kitchen ; as was the cafe of 
almoft all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and as is the cafe of many of 
them dill. The fame caufes which gradually 
raife the price of butcher s-roeat, the mcreate of 
the demand, and, in confequence of the im¬ 
provement of the country, the diminution of the 
quantity which can be fed at little or no ex¬ 
pence, raife, in the fame manner, that of the 
produce of the dairy, of which the price natu¬ 
rally conne&s with that of butcherVmeat, or 
with the expence of feeding cattle. The in- 
ereafe of price pays for more labour, care, and 
cleanlinefs. The dairy becomes more worthy of 
the farmer’s attention, and the quality of its 
produce gradually improves. The price at laft 
gets fo high that it becomes worth while to em¬ 
ploy fotr.e of the moil fertile and beft cultivated 
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lands in feeding cattle merely for the purpofe of c '' 
the dairy; and when it has got to this height, it t—*— 
cannot well go higher. It it did, more land 
would loon be turned to this purpofe. It teems 
to have got to this height through the greater 
part of England, where much good land is com¬ 
monly employed in this manner. If you except 
the neighbourhood of a few considerable towns, 
it teems not yet to have got to this height any* 
where in Scotland, where common farmers fel- 
dom employ much good land in railing food for 
cattle merely for the purpofe of the dairy. The 
price of the produce, though it has riten very 
considerably within thefe few years, is probably 
{till too low to admit of it. The inferiority of 
the quality, indeed, compared with that of the 
produce of Englifh dairies, is fully equal to that 
of the price. But this inferiority of quality is, 
perhaps, rather the effect of thislownefs of price 
than the Caute of it. Though the quality was 
much better, the greater part of what is brought 
to market could nor, I apprehend, in the prefent 
circuruftances of the country, be difpofed of p a 
much better price; and the prefent price, it is 
probable, would not pay the expence of the land 
and labour neceffary tor producing a much bet¬ 
ter quality. Through the greater part of Eng¬ 
land, notwithstanding the fuperiority of price, 
the dairy is not reckoned a more profitable em¬ 
ployment of land than the raifing of corn, or the 
fattening of cattle, the two great objects of agri¬ 
culture. Through the greater part of Scotland, 
therefore, it cannot yet be even fo profitable. 
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b o^o k The lands of no country, it is evident, can 
i —-^—,j ever be completely cultivated and improved, till 


once the price of every produce^ which human 
induftry is obliged to raife upon them, has got 
To high as to pay for the expence of complete 
imprbvement and cultivation. In order to do 
this, the price of each particular produce mu ft 
be fufficicn!', fifft, to pay the rent of good corn 
land, as it is that Which regulates, the rent, of the 
greater part of other cultivated land ; and, fe- 
condly, to pay the labour and ex pence of the 
farmer as well as they are commonly paid upon 
good corn-land; or, in other words, to replace 
with the ordinary profits the flock which he em¬ 
ploys about it. This rife in the price of each 
particular produce, mufi evidently be previous 
to the improvement and cultivation of the land 
which is deflined for raifing it. Gain is the end 
of all improvement, and nothing could deferye 
that name of which lofs was to be the needfary 
confequence. But lois muft be the neceliary 
confequence of improving land for the fake of a 
produce of which the price could never bring 
back the expence. If the complete improve¬ 
ment and cultivation of the country be, as it 
moll certainly is, the greateft of all public ad¬ 
vantages, this rife in the price of all thofe differ¬ 
ent forts of rude produce, inftead of being con- 
fidered as a public calamity, ought to be re¬ 
garded as the neceflltry forerunner and attend¬ 
ant of the greateft of all public advantages. 

This rife too in the nominal or money-price 
of all thole different forts of rude produce has 

been 
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been the effett, not of any degradation in the c H x * p * 
value of filver, but of a rife in their real price, t—-v— 


They have become worth, not only a greater 
quantity of filver, hut a greater quantity of la¬ 
bour and fubfiftence than before. As it cofts a 
greater quantity of labour and fubfiftence to 
bring them to market, fo when they are brought 
thither, they reprefent or are equivalent to a 
greater quantity, 


'Third Sort, 


The third and laft fort of rude produce, of 
which the price naturally rifes in the progrefs of 
improvement, is that in which the efficacy of 
human induftry, in augmenting the quantity, is 
either limited or uncertain. Though the real 
price of this fort of rude produce, therefore, na¬ 
turally tend? to rife in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, yet, according as different accidents hap¬ 
pen to render the efforts of human induftry more 
or Ids fuccefsful in augmenting the quantity, it 
may happen fometimes eyen to fall, fometimes 
to continue the fame in very different periods of 
improvement, and fometimes to rife more or lefs 
in the fame period. 

There are fome forts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other forts < fo that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is necefianly li¬ 
mited by that of the other. The quantity of 
v/col or of raw hides, for example, which any 
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country can afford, is neeeftarily limited by the 



4 * *' 

<—v—■J number of great and final] cattle that are kept 
in it. The ftate of its improvement, and the 


nature of its agriculture, again neceffarily deter-- 
mine this number. 

The fame caufes, which, in the progrefs of 
improvement, gradually raife the price of but- 
cherVmeat, fhofild have the fame dTe<ff, it may be 
thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, 
and raife them too nearly in the fame proportion. 
It probably would be fo, if in the rude begin¬ 
nings of improvement the market for the latter 
commodities was confined within as narrow 
bounds as that for the former. But the extent 
of their refpettive markers is commonly ex¬ 
tremely different. 

The market for butcher’s-meat is almoit 
every-where confined to the country which pro¬ 
duces it. Ireland, and forint part of Britifh 
America indeed, carry on a confiderable trade in 
fait provifions } but they are, I believe, the only 
countries in the commercial world which do fo, 
or which export to other countries any confider¬ 
able part of their butcher’s-meat. 

The market for wool and raw hides, on the 
contrary, is in the rude beginnings of improve¬ 
ment very feidorn confined to the country which 
produces them. They can eafily be tranfported 
to diftant countries, wool without any prepara¬ 
tion, and raw hides with very little: and as they 
are the materials of many manufactures, the in- 
duftrv of other countries may occafion a demand 
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duces them might not occafion any, 

In Countries ill cultivated, and therefore but 
thinly inhabited, the price of the wool and the 
hide bears always a much, greater proportion to 
that of the whole beaft, than in countries where, 
improvement and population being further ad¬ 
vanced, there is more demand for butcher’s- 
meat. Mr. Hume obftrves, that in the Saxon 
times, the fleece was eftimated at two-fifths of 
the value of the whole fheep, and that this was 
much above the proportion of its prefent eft infu¬ 
sion. In forne provinces of Spain, 1 have been 
allured, the fheep is frequently killed merely for 
the fake of the fleece and the tallow. The car- 
eafe is often left to rot upon the ground, or to 
be devoured by beads and birds of prey. If this 
fometimes happens even in Spain, it happens al- 
moft conftantly in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, and 
in many other parts of Spar.ifh America, where 
the horned cattle are almoit conftantly killed 
merely for the fake of the hide and the tallow. 
This toe? ufed to happen almoft conftantly in 
Hifpaniola, while it was infefted by the Buc¬ 
caneers, and before the fctdement, improve¬ 
ment, and populoufnefs of the French planta¬ 
tions ( which now extend round the coaft of al¬ 
moft the whole weftern half of the ilfand) had 
given forne value to the cattle of the Spaniards, 
who ftill continue to poffefs, not only the eaftern 
part of the coaft, but the whole inland and 
mountainous part of the country. 


Though 
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Though in the prqgrefsof improvement and 
population, the price of the whole beaft nepeffa- 
rily rifes, yet the price of the carcafe is likely to 
be much more affedled by this rjfe than that of 
the wool and the hide. The market for the car- 
cafe, being in the rude ftate of fociety confined 
always to the country which produces it, muft 
neceffarily be extended in proportion to the im¬ 
provement and population of that country. But 
the.market for the wool and the hides even of a 
barbarous country often extending to the whole 
commercial world, it can very leldom be en¬ 
larged in the fame proportion. The ftate of the 
whole commercial world can feldom be much 
affected by the improvement of any particular 
country; and the market for fuch commodities 
may remain the fame or very nearly the fame,' 
after fuch improvements, as before. It fhould, 
however, in the natural courfe of things rather 
upon the whole be fomewhat extended in conle- 
quence of them. If the manufactures, efpe- 
daily, of which thofe commodities are the mate¬ 
rials, fhould ever come to flourifh in the coun¬ 
try, the market, though it might not be much 
enlarged, would at leaft be brought much nearer 
to the place of growth than before} and the 
price of thofe materials might at leaft be in¬ 
creased by what had uiu ally been the expence of 
tranfporting thejn to uiftant countries. Though 
it might not rife therefore in the fame propor¬ 
tion as that of butcher’s meat, it ought na- 
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tunuly to rile fooKwhat, and it ought certainly 
not to tall. 
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In England, however, notwithftanding the 
flourifhing ftate ot its woollen manufacture, the 
price of Englifh wool has fallen very confiderably 
fmce the time of Edward III. There are many 
authentic records which demonftrate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or about 5 . 339 ) what was 
reckoned.the moderate and reafonable price of 
the tod or twenty-eight p<|unds ot Englifli wool 
was not lefs than ten (hillings of the money of 
thofe times *, containing, at the rate of twenty- 
pence the ounce, fix ounces of fiiver Tower- 
weight, equal to about thirty (hillings of our 
prefent money. In the prefent times, one-and- 
twcnty (hillings the tod may be reckoned a good 
price for very good Englifli wool. The money- 
price of wool, therefore, in the time ot Ed¬ 
ward III, was to its money-price in the prefent 
times as ten to (even. The fuperiority ot its 
real price was (till greater. At the rate of fix 
(hillings and eight-pence the quarter, ten (hil¬ 
lings was in thofe ancient times the price of 
twelve bufhels of wheat. At the rate of twenty- 
eight (hillings the quarter, one-and-twenty 
fhillings is in the prefent times the price of fix 
bufhels only. The proportion between the real 
prices of ancient and modern times, therefore, 
is as twelve to fix, or as two to one. In thofe 
ancient times a tod of wool would have pur- 
chafed twice the quantity of fubfiftence which it 
will purchafe at prefent ■, and confequently twice 



* See Smith'd Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5, 6, and 7 5 
alfp, voi. iL c. \ )(j. 
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of Burcelter Oxford and one of his canons, gives c H A p - 
vis their price, at lead as it was dated, upon 
that particular occaiion; viz. five ox hides at 
twelve fhillings; five cow hides at feven findings 
and three pence j thirty-fix fheep fkins of two 
years old at nine {hillings •, fixteen calves fkins 
lit two fhillings. In 14:25, twelve fhillings con¬ 
tained about the fame quantity of filver as four- 
and-twenty fhillings of our prefent money. An 
ox hide, therefore, was in'this accovint valued at 
the fame quantity of filver as 4a. 4^ of our 
prefent money. Its nominal price was a good 
deal lower than at prefent. But at the rate of 
fix findings and eight-pence the quarter, twelve 
fhillings would in thofe times have pur chafed 
fourteen bufhels and four-fifths of a bufhel of 
wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bufhel, 
would in the prefent times coft 51 s. 4 d. Ah ox 
hide, therefore, would in thofe times have pur- 
chafed as much corn as ten-findings and three¬ 
pence would purcbale at prefent. Its real value 
was equal cb ten fhillings and three-pence of our 
prefent money. In thole ancient times* when 
the cattle were half ftarved during the greater 
part of the winter, we cannot fuppofe that they 
were of a very large fixe. An ox hide which 
weighs four Hone of fixteen pounds averdnpois, 
is not in the prelent times reckoned a bad one * 
and in thofe ancient times would probably .have 
been reckoned a very good one. But at half a 
crown the done, which at this moment (Fe¬ 
bruary 1773) I underhand to be the common 
price, fucH a hide would at prelent coft oniy ten 
6 findings. 
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B '° J ° K {hillings. Though its nominal price, thcrefoi e> 
'— - - is higher in the prefent than it was in thofe an¬ 

cient times, its real price, the real quantity of 
fubiiftence which it will purchafe or command, 
is rather fomewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as dated in the above account, is nearly 
in the common proportion ro that of ox hides. 
That of lit cep ikins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been fold with the wool. 
That of calves ikins, ’on the contrary, is greatly 
below it. In countries where the price of cattle is 
very low, the calves, which are not intended to be 
reared in order to keep up the dock, are generally 
killed very young ; as was the cafe in Scotland 
twenty or thirty years ago. It fives the milk, 
which their price would not pay for. Their 
fleins, therefore, are commonly good for lirtle. 

'I' he price of raw hides is a good deal lower 
at prefent than it was a few years ago* owing 
probably to the taking off the duty upon feal 
Ikins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland and 
from the plantations duty free, which was done 
in 1769. 1 ake the whole of the prefent century 

at an average, their real price has probably 
been fomewhat higher than it was in thofe an¬ 
cient times. The nature of the commodity 
renders it not quire fo proper for being trans¬ 
ported to diftant markets as wool. It buffers 
more by keeping. A faked hide is reckoned 
inferior to a frefli one, and fells for a lower price. 
This circumftance mull: necefiarily have fome 
tendency to fink the price of raw hides produced 
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ih a country which docs not manufacture them, c 
but is obliged to export them; and compara¬ 
tively to raife that of thofe produced in a coun¬ 
try which does manufacture them. It mult 
have fome tendency to link their price in a bar¬ 
barous, and to 1 raife it in an improved and manu¬ 
facturing country. It. mull have had fome ten¬ 
dency therefore to fink it in ancient, and to raife 
it in modern times. Our tanners befides have 
not been quite l'o fuccefsful as our clothiers, ih 
convincing the wifdom of the nation, that the 
fafety of the commonwealth depends upon the 
profperity of their particular manufacture. They 
have accordingly been much Id’s favoured. The 
exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been pro¬ 
hibited, and declared a nuifance: but their im¬ 
portation from foreign countries has been fub- 
jeCted to a duty ; arid though this duty has been 
taken off from thofe of Ireland and the planta¬ 
tions (for the limited time of five years only), yet 
Ireland has not been confined to the market of 
Great Britain for the fale of its forplus hides, 6 t 
of thofe which are not manufactured at home. 
The hides of common cattle have but within 
thefe few years been put among the enumerated 
commodities which the plantations can fend no¬ 
where but to the mother country; neither has 
the commerce of Ireland been in this cafe 6p- 
prefied hitherto, in order to fupport the manu¬ 
factures of Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend ; to fink the price 
either of wool or of raw hides below what it 
naturally would be, mult, in an improved and 
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Bill continue to be fed. The fame quantity of 
butcher’s-meat would (till corne to market. The 
demand for it would be no greater than before. 
Its price;, therefore, would be the fame as be¬ 
fore. The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along with it both the rent and the profit of all 
thofe lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the lands 
of the country. The perpetual prohibition of 
the exportation of wool, which is commonly, but 
very falfely, aferibed to Edward III, would, 
in the then circumfirances of the country, have 
been the moil deftrudive regulation which could 
well have been thought of. It would not only 
have reduced the actual value of the greater part 
of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing 
the price of the mofl important ipecies of fmall 
cattle, it would have retarded very much its fub- 
feqoent improvement. 

The wool of Scotland fell very considerably 
in its price in confequence of the union with 
England, by which it was excluded from the 
great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow one of Great Britain. The value of the 
greater part of the lands in the fouthern counties 
of Scotland, which are chiefly a Iheep country, 
would have been very deeply affeded by this 
event, had not the rife in the price of butcher’s- 
meat fully compenfated the fall in the price of 
wool. 

As the efficacy of human indudry, in in- 
creafing the quantity either of wool or of raw 
hides, is limited, fo far as it depends upon the 
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B 0 0 K produce of the country where it is exerted} fo it 
is uncertain fo far as it depends upon the pro¬ 
duce of other countries. It fo far depends, not 
fo much upon the quantity which they produce, 
as upon that which they do not manufacture j 
and upon the reftraints which they may or may 
not think proper to impofe upon the exportation 
of this fort of rude produce. Thefe circum- 
ftances, as they are altogether independent of 
domeftic indullry, fo they neceffariJy render the 
efficacy of its efforts more orlefs uncertain. In 
multiplying this fort of rude produce, therefore, 
the efficacy of human induftry is not only limited, 
but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important fort of 
rude produce, the quantity of fiffi that is brought 
to market, it is likewife both limited and un¬ 
certain. It is limited by the local fituation of 
the country, by the proximity or diftance of its 
different provinces from the fea, by the number 
of its lakes and rivers, and by what may be 
called the fertility or barrennefs of thofe feas, 
lakes and rivers, as to this fort of rude produce. 

As population increafes, as the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more 
buyers of fiih, and thofe buyers too have a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, 
what is the fame thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, to buy with. 
But it will generally be impoffible to fupply the 
great and extended market without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion to 
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what had been requifite for I applying the narrow 
and confined one. A market which, from re¬ 
quiring only one thoufand, comes to require 
annually ten thoufand ton of fifh, can feldom be 
fupplied without employing more than ten times 
the quantity of labour which had before been 
lufficient to fupply it. The fifh muft generally 
be fought for at a greater diftance, larger veffels 
muft be employed, and more expenfive machi¬ 
nery of every kind made ufe of. The real price 
of this commodity, therefore, naturally rifes in 
the progreis of improvement. It has accord¬ 
ingly done fc, I believe, more or lefs in every 
country. 

Though the fuccefs of a particular day’s fifii- 
ihg may be a very uncertain matter, yet , the 
local fituation of the country being fuppofed, 
the general efficacy of indnftry in bringing a 
certain quantity of fifh to marker, taking, the 
courfe of a year, or of fcveral years together, it 
may perhaps be thought, is certain enough; and 
it, no doubt, is fo. As it depends more, how¬ 
ever, upon the local fituation of the country, 
than upon the ftate of its wealth and induftry; 
as upon this account it may in different countries 
be the fame in very different periods of improve¬ 
ment, and very different in the fame period ; 
its connexion with the ftate of improvement is 
uncertain, and it is of this fort of uncertainty 
that I am here fpeaking. 

In increafing the quantity of the different mi¬ 
nerals and metals which are drawn from the 
bowels of the earth, that of the more precious 
B b 2 ones 
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ones particularly, the efficacy of human induftry 
feems not to be limited, but to be altogether un¬ 
certain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is 
to be found in any country is not limited by any 
thing in its local fituation, fuch as the fertility 
or barrennefs of its own mines. Thofe metals 
frequently abound in countries which poflefs no 
mines. Their quantity in every particular coun¬ 
try feems to depend upon two different eircum- 
ftances $ firft, upon its power of purchaling, upon 
the ftate of its induftry, upon the annual produce 
of its land and labour, in confequence of which 
it can afford to employ a greater or a fmaller quan¬ 
tity of labour and fubfiftence in bringing or purr 
chafing fuch fuperfluities as gold and filver, either 
from its own mines or from thole of other coun¬ 
tries ; and, fecondly, upon the fertility or bar¬ 
rennefs of the mines which may happen at any 
particular time to lupply the commercial world 
with thofe metals. The quantity of thofe metals 
in the countries moil remote from the mines, 
mull be more or lefs affe&ed by this fertility or 
barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
tranfportation of thofe metals, of their fmall 
bulk and great value. Their quantity in China 
and Indoftan muft have been more or lefs affect¬ 
ed by the abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun¬ 
try depends upon the former of thofe two cir- 
cumftances (the power of purchaling), their real 
price, like that of all other luxuries and iuper- 
fiuicies, is likely to rife with the wealth and im¬ 
provement 
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provement of the country, and to fall with its 
poverty and depreffion. Countries which have a 
great quantity of labour and fubfiftence to fpare, 
can afford to purchafe any particular quantity of 
thofe metals at the expcnce of a greater quantity 
of labour and fubfiftence, than countries which 
have Ids to fpare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun¬ 
try depends upon the latter of thofe two circutn- 
ftances (the fertility or barrennefs of the mines 
■which happen to fupply the commercial world) 
their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
fubfiftence which they will purchafe or exchange 
for, will, no doubt, fink more or lefs in pro¬ 
portion to the fertility, and rile in proportion to 
the barrenneis of thofe mines. 

Ti-ie fertility or barrennefs of the mines, how¬ 
ever, which may happen at any particular time 
to fupply the commercial world, is a circum- 
ftance which, it is evident, may have no fort of 
connexion with the ftate of induftry in a parti¬ 
cular country. It feems even to have no very 
neceffarv connexion with that of the world in 
general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gra¬ 
dually ipread themfelves over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the fearch for new 
mines, being extended over a wider furface, 
may have fomewhat a better chance for being 
fuccefsful, than when confined within narrower 
bounds. The difeovery of new mines, however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, 
is a matter of the greateft uncertainty, and fuch 
as no human fkill or induftry can enfure. All 
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b o p k indications, it is acknowledged, ate -doubtful, 
and the aftuai difcovery and fuecefsful working 
of a new mine can alone afcertain the reality of 
its value, or even of its evidence. In this fearch 
there feem to be no certain limits either to the 
poflible fuccefs, or to the poffible difappoint - 
ment of human induftry. In the couife of a 
century or two, it is poffible that new mines may 
be diicovered more fertile than any that have 
ever yet been known ; and it is juft equally pof- 
fible that the moft fertile mine then known may 
be more barren than any that was wrought 
before the difeovery of the mines of America. 
Whether the one or the other of thofe two events 
may happen to take place, is of very little im¬ 
portance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world, to the real value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of mankind. Its no-, 
minal value, the quantity of gold and filver by 
which this annual produce could be expreffed or 
reprefen ted, would, no doubt, be very different; 
but its real value, the real quantity of labour 
which it could purchafe or command, would be 
precifely the fame. A fliilling might in the one 
cafe reprefent no more labour than a penny does 
at prefent; and a penny in the other might re¬ 
prefent as much as a lhilling does now. But in 
the one cafe he who had a lhilling in his pocket, 
would be no richer than he who has a penny at 
prefent; and in the other he who had a penny 
would be juft as rich as he who has a lhilling 
now. The cheapnefs and abundance of gold 
and filver plate, would be (he fojt: advantage 
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which the world could derive from the one event, 
and the dearftefs and fcarcicy of thofe trifling 
fuperfluities the only inconyeniency it could 
fuffer from the other. 



Conclufton of the Digrejion concerning the Variations 
in the Value of Silver. 

The greater part of the writers who have col¬ 
lected the money prices of things in ancient 
times, feem to have cohfidered the Iqw money 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and filver, 
as a proof, not only of the fcarcity of thofe metals, 
but of the poverty and barbarifm of the country 
at the time when it took place. This notion is 
connected with the fyftetn of political ceconomy 
which reprefents national wealth as confiding in 
the abundance, and national poverty in the 
fcarcity of gold and filver; a fyftem which I fliall 
endeavour to explain and examine at great length 
in the fourth book of this enquiry. I Ihall only 
obferve at prefent, that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarifm of any particular country ar the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only of 
the barrennefs of the mines which happened at 
that time to fupply the commercial world. A 
poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, 
fb it can as little afford to pay dearer for gold 
and filver than a rich one and the value of thofe 
metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in 
the former than in the latter. In China, a coun- 
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try touch richer than any part of Europe, the - 
value of the-precious’ metals is much higher than 
injny part of Europe. As the wealth' of Europe, 4 
indeed, has.increafed greatly fince . the difeovery 
of the mines of America, fo the value of gold 
and' filver has gradually di mi milled. This di ¬ 
minution-of their value, however, has hot been 
owing to the incrr ife of the real wealth of Eu¬ 
rope, of the annual produce of its land and la¬ 
bour, but to the. accidental difeovery of more 
abundant mines than any that were known be¬ 
fore. The increafe of the .quantity of gold and 
Elver in Europe, and fhe increafe of its manu¬ 
factures and agriculture, -Afe two events which, 
thbugh they have, happened nearly about the 
fame time; yet have arifcn from very different 
caides, and have ftarce any natural connexion 
with one another.’ The one has . arifen from a 
mere accident, in which neither prudence nor 
policy either had- or c‘ould have, any fhare : The 
other from the fall of the.feudal fyftem, and from 
the cftablifhme.nt’o'f a government. Which afford¬ 
ed tot induflry the only encouragement which it 
requires, .'fame tolerable fecurity that it fhaU 
enjoy the fruits of its own labour. Poland, 
where the feudal- fyftem ftill continues to take 
place, is at this day as beggarly a country as it . 
was ' before the difeovery of America. The 
money price of corn, however, has rifen; the 
real value of the precious metals- has. fallen in 
Poland, in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their'quantity* therefore, muft have 
increafed there as in other places, and nearly, in 

the 
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the fame proportion to the-annual, produce of its 
land and labour. This increafc of the quantity 
of thofe metals, however, has not, it'feems, in - 
creafed that annual produce,, has neither im¬ 
proved the,manufactures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the ciicumdances of its in¬ 
habitants. ‘ Spain and Portugal,-, the countries 
which poflefs the mines, are, after Poland, per¬ 
haps, the two mod beggarly countries,in Europe. 
The value of the precious metals; however, niuft 
be lower'in Spain and Portugal than in any other, 
part of Europe; as they come from*' thofe coun¬ 
tries to all other, parts of Europe, loaded, not 
only with a. freight and an infurance, but with 
the expence of iinuggling, their exportation be ¬ 
ing either prohibited,, or fubjefted to a duty; 
In proportion to" the annual produce’of the land 
and labour, therefore, their quantity mud be 
greater in thofe countries thin in any-ocher part 
of Europe": T.hpie countries, however, are 
poorer than the greater part of Europe. Though 
the feudal fyftem. has been abolished in Spain 
and Portugal, it has not been fucCeeded by a 
much better. 

As the low value of gold artd filver, therefore, 
is r.o proof of the wealth and flourifhing date of 
the country where it takes place; fo neither is 
their high value, or the low money price either 
of goods in general, or of corn in particular; any 
proof of its.poverty and barbariftn. 

But though the low money- price either of 
goods in general, or of corn in particular, be no 
proof of the poverty or barbarifm of the times, 

the 
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a o^o k low money price of fome particular forts of 
g°ods, fuch as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
&c. in proportion to that of corn, is a mo| de¬ 
ceive one. It clearly demonftrates, firft, their 
great abundance in proportion to that of corn, 
and confequently the great extent of the land 
which they occupied in proportion to what was 
occupied by coma and, fecondly, the low value 
of this lapd in proportion to that of corn land, 
and confequently the uncultivated and unim¬ 
proved flare of the far greater part of the lands 
of the country. It clearly demonftrates that the 
ftock and population of the country did not bear 
the fame proportion to the extent of its territory, 
which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
and that foeiety was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or 
low money price either of goods in general, or 
of corn in particular, we can infer only that the 
mines which at that time happened to fupply the 
commercial world with gold and filver, were fer¬ 
tile or barren, hot that the country was rich or 
poor. But from the high or low money- price of 
fome forts of goods in proportion to that of 
others, we can infer, with a degree of probability 
that approaches almoft to certainty, that it was 
rich or poor, that the greater part of its lands 
were improved or unimproved, and that it was 
, either in a more or lefs barbarous flate, or in a 
more or lefs civilized one. 

Any rife in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from ,the degradation of the 
value of filver, would affehl all forts of goods 

equally. 
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equally, and raife their price univerfally a third, c ha p. 
or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, according as 
filver happened to lofe a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth part of its former value. But the rife in the 
price of provifions, -which has been the fubjefl of 
fo much rationing and convejfation, does not 
affeft all forts of provifions equally. Taking 
the courfc of the prei’ent century at an average, 
the price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by 
thofe who account for this rife by the degrada¬ 
tion of the value of filver, has rifen much lels 
than that of lbme other forts of provifions. The 
rife in the price of thofe other Torts of provifions, 
therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of filver. Some other 
caufes muft be taken into the account, and thofe 
which have been above affigned, will, perhaps, 
without haying recourfe to the fuppofed degra¬ 
dation of rhe value of filver, fufficieotly ex¬ 
plain this rife in thofe particular forts of provi¬ 
fions of which the price has actually rifen in pro¬ 
portion to that of corn. 

As to the price of corn itfelf, it has, during 
the fixty-four firlt years of the prefent century, 
and before the late extraordinary courfe of bad 
feafons, been fomewhat lower than it was during 
the fixty-four laft years of the preceding centory. 

This fa& is attefted, not only by the accounts of 
Windfor market, but by the public fiars of all 
the different counties of Scotland, and by the 
accounts of feveral different markets in France, 
which have been colleded with great diligence 
and fidelity by Mr. Meffance, and by Mr. Dupre 
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tie St. Maur. The evidence is more complete 
than could well have been expefbed in-a matter 
which is naturally fo very difficult to be afcer- 
taincd. 

As to the high price of corn during thefe laft 
ten or twelve years, it can be fufficiendy ac¬ 
counted for from the badnefs of the feafons, 
without fuppofing any degradation in the value 
of filver. 

The opinion, tlierefore, that Giver is con- 
tinuflly finking in its value, feems not to be 
founded upon any good observations, either 
upon the prices of corn, or upon thofe of other 
provifions. - . ' 

The fame quantity of filver, it may, perhaps, 
be faid, will in the prefent times, even accord¬ 
ing to the account which has been here given, 
purchale a much fmaller quantity of feveral forts 
of provifions than it would have done during 
fume part of the kit century; and to afeertain 
whether this change be owing to a rife in the 
value of thofe goods, or to a fall in the value of 
filver, is only to eftabliih a vain and ufelefs di£. 
tinflion, which can be of no fort of fervice to 
the man who has only a certain quantity of filver 
to go to market with, or a certain fixed revenue 
in money. I certainly do not pretend that the 
knowledge of this diftindiion will enable him to 
buy cheaper. It may nor, however, upon that 
account be altogether ufelefs. 

It may be of fome ufeto the public by afford¬ 
ing an eafy proof of the profperous condition of 
the country, If the rife in the price of fome 

forts 
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Ibrts of provifions be owing altogether to a fall c * p - 
in the value of filver, it is owing to a circum- 
ftance from which nothing can be inferred but 
the fertility of the American mines. The real 
wealth of the country, the annual produce of its 
land and labour, may, notwithstanding this cir- 
cumftance, be either gradually declining, as in 
Portugal and Poland j or gradually advancing, as 
in moft other parts of Europe. But if this rife in 
the price of fome forts of provifions be owing to 
a rife in the real value of the land which pro¬ 
duces them, to its increafed fertility; or, in 
confequence of more extended improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been rendered fit 
for producing corn ; it is owing to a circum- 
fiance which indicates in the cleardt manner the 
profperous and advancing ftate of the country. 

The land conftitutes by far the greateft, the moft 
important, and the molt durable part of the 
wealth of every extenfiyc country. It may furely 
be of fome ufe, or, at leaft, it may give fome fa- 
tisfa&ion to the Public, to have fo decifive a 
proof of the increafing value of by far the great- 
eft, the moft important, and the rnoft durable 
part of its wealth. 

It may too be of fome ufe to the Public in 
regulating the pecuniary reward of fome of its 
inferior fervanes. If this rife in the price of 
fome forts of provifions be owing to a fall in the 
value of filver, their pecuniary reward, provided 
it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
be augmented in proportion to the extent of 
this fall* If it is no: augmented, their real re- 

compence 



B o ? o k compence will evidently be fo much diminifhed. 
v '_ But if this rife of price is owing to the increafed 
value, in .confequence of the improved fertility 
of the land which produces fuch provifions, it 
becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in 
what proportion any pecuniary reward ought to 
be augmented, or whether it ought to be aug¬ 
mented at all. The extenlion of improvement 
and cultivation, as it neceffarily raifes more or 
kf:;y in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
every fort of animal food, fo it as neceffarily 
lowers that of, I believe, every fort of vegetable 
food. It raifes the price of animal food; be- 
caufe a great part of the land which produces it, 
being rendered fit for producing corn, muft af¬ 
ford to the landlord and farmer the rent and 
profit of corn-land. It lowers the price of vege¬ 
table food; becaufe, by increafing the fertility of 
the land, it increafes its abundance. The im¬ 
provements of agriculture too introduce many 
forts of vegetable food, which, requiring lefs 
land and not more labour than corn, come much 
cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize, 
or what is called Indian corn, the two mod im¬ 
portant improvements which the agriculture of 
Europe, perhaps, which Europe itfelf, has received 
from the great extenfion of its commerce and na¬ 
vigation. Many forts of vegetable food, befides, 
which in the rude ftate of agriculture are con¬ 
fined to the kitchen-garden, and raifed only by 
the fpade, come in its improved ftate to be in¬ 
troduced into common fields, and to be raifed 
by the plough: fuch as turnips, carrots, cab¬ 
bages. 
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bag§s, &c. If in the progrefs of improve- chap. 
menf, therefore, the real price of one fpecies of w-v—^ 
food neceflarily rifes, that of another as necefiiu 
rily falls, and it becomes a matter of more 
niqety to judge how far the rife in the one may¬ 
be compenfated by the fall in the other. When 
the real price of butcher’s-meat has once got to 
its height (which, with regard to every fort, 
except, perhaps, that of hogs flefh, it feems to 
have done through a great part pf England, 
more than a century ago), any rife which can af¬ 
terwards happen in that of ahy other fort of ani¬ 
mal food, cannot much affcdjt the circumftances 
of the inferior ranks of people. The circum¬ 
ftances of the poor through a great part of Eng¬ 
land cannot lurely be fo much diftreffed by any 
rife in the price of poultry, filh, wild-fowl, or 
venifon, as they muft be relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

In the prefent feafon of fcarcity the high price 
of corn no doubt diltrefies the poor. But in 
times of moderate plenty, when corn is at its or¬ 
dinary or average price, the natural rife in the 
price of any other fort of rude produce cannot 
much affed them. They fuffer more, perhaps, 
by the artificial rife which has been occafioned by 
taxes in the price of fome manufadlured commo¬ 
dities } as of fait, foap, leather, candles, malt, 
beer, and ale, &c. 
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Effects of the Progrefs of Improvement upon _ the real 

*' Price 'of Manufaff/irest 
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JT is the natural’effed of. improvement, how¬ 
ever, to diminilh gradually the. real .price of 


almoft all manufactures. That of the manufac¬ 
turing wqrkmanlhip dimrnifhes, perhaps, in all 
of them without exception. In confequence of 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and.of a. 
more proper d'ivi-uOn and diflribution of work, 
all of which are the natural effe&s of improve¬ 
ment, a,much fmalier quantity of labour be¬ 
comes req-ulftte for executing any particular 
piece of work j and though, in confequence of 
the flo'urifhing 'circumftances of the fociety, the 
real price of labour Ib.ould rife very cprilklei ably, 
yet the great diminution of the quantity will ge¬ 
nerally much more than compenfate the greateft 
rife which can happen in. the price. 

There are, indeed, 3 few manufactures, in 
which the neceifary rife in the real price o.f the 
rude materials will more than compenfate all the 
advantages which improvement can introduce 
into the execution of the work. In carpenters 
and joiners work, and in the coarfer fort of cabi¬ 
net work, the neceffary rife in the real price of 
barren timber, in confequence of the improve¬ 
ment of land, will more than compenfate all the 
advantages which can be derived from the belt 
machinery,- the greatell dexterity, and the moll 
proper divifion and diltribution of work. 


But 
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But in all cafes in which the real price of the 
rude materials either does- not rife at all, or does 
not rile very: much', that of the manufactured 
commodity finks very considerably. 

Thi? diminution of price has, in the courfe of 
the prefent and preceding century, been moft re¬ 
markable in thofe manufactures of which the 
materials are the coarler metals. A better move¬ 
ment of a watch, than about the middle of the 
laft century could have b.fen bought for twenty 
.pounds, may now perhaps be had for twenty 
'Shillings. In the work of cutlers and lockfmiths, 
jn all the toys which are made of the coarfer 
metals, ,and in all thofe goods which are com¬ 
monly known by. the name of Birmingham and 
Sheffield ware, there has been, during the fame 
period, a very great reduction of price, though 
not altogether fo great as in watch-work. It 
has, however, been fufficienc to altonifh the 
workmen of every other part of Europe, who in 
many cafes acknowledge that they can produce 
no work of equal goodnefs for double, or even 
lor triple the price. 'Inhere are perhaps no ma¬ 
nufactures in which the divifion of labour can be 
carried further, or in which the machinery em¬ 
ployed admits of a greater variety of improve¬ 
ments, than thofe, of which the materials are the 
coarfer metals. 

In the clothing manufacture there has, during 
the fame period, been no fuch fenfible reduction 
of price. The price of fuperfine cloth, I have 
been alfured, on the contrary, has, within thefq 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, rifen fomewhat 
Vol. I. C c in 
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in proportion to its qualityj owing, it y ts faid, 
to a confiderabk rile in the price of the mate¬ 
rial, which confifts altogether of-Spanifh wool;.. 
That of the Yorkshire cloth, - which is made al¬ 
together .of EngHfli wool, is Taid indeed, during- 
the courfe of the pr'efent century, to have fallen 
a good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua¬ 
lity, however, is fo very difputahie a matter, 
that .1 look upon all information of this kind as 
fomewhat uncertain.,. In the clothing manu¬ 
facture, the divilion of labour is nearly the fame 
now as it was a century ago, 3 nd the machinery- 
employed is not very different. There may, 
however, have been fome fmali improvements in 
both, which may have occafioaed fome reduction 
of price. ’ "-.t 

But the redudf ion will appear much more fen- 
fible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 
this manufacture in the prefent times with what 
it was in a much .remoter period,'towards the end 
of the fifteenth qentury, when the labour was 
■probably much lefs fubdivided, and the ma¬ 
chinery employed much more imperfed, than it 
is at prefent. , i# 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII it was 
enabled, that u whbfoever fhall fell by retail a 
“ broad yard of the fineft fearlet grained, or of 
t( other grained cloth of the fineft making, 

“ above fixreen ftfdlings, fhall forfeit forty fhil- 
“ lings for every yard fo fold.” Sixteen Jfhil- 
lings, therefore, containing about the fame 
quantity of filver as four-and-twenty fhillings of. 
our prefent money, was, .at that time, reckoned 
4 not 
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not an unrealbnable price for a yard of the fineft 
cloth; and as this.is a fumptuary law, fuch 
cloth* it is probable, had Ufually been fold 
fomewhat dearer. A guinea may be reckoned 
the higheft ( price in the prelent times. Even 
though the quality of thb cloths, therefore, 
Ihqpld be fuppofed equal, arid that of the prefent 
times is moil probably much* fuperior, yet, even 
upon this fuppofition, the money price of the 
fineft cloth appears to have been confiderably re¬ 
duced Gnce.the end of the fifteenth century. But 
its real price has been mueh more reduced. Six-* 
Shillings, and eight-pence was then, and long 
afterwards* reckoned the average price of a quar¬ 
ter of wheat. Sixteen Ihiilings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more than three 
bufliels of wheat. * Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the prefent times at eight-and-twenty Ihiilings* 
the real price of a yard of fine Cloth muft, in 
thofe times, have been equal to at leaft three 
pounds fix ihiilings and* iixpence of our prefent 
mqney. The man who bought it muft have 
parted with the command of a quantity of la¬ 
bour and fubfrftence equal to what that fur» 
would purchafe in the prefent times. 

The. redu&jori in the real price of the coarfe 
manufacture, though confiderable, has not been 
fo great as in that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was 
enaCted, that " no fervant in hulbandry, nor* 
“ common labourer, nor feryant to any artificer 

inhabiting out of a city or burgh, lhall ufe or 
<c wear in their clothing any cloth above, two 
C< a “ Ihilling» 
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,e {hillings the broad yard.” In the, 3d,, of 
Edward IV. two (hillings contained very near¬ 
ly the fame quantity of filver as four of our 
prefent money. But the York (hire cloth which 
is now fold ; ii four {hillings the yard ); is probably 
much f jerior to ar.y that was then nftade for the 
we iring ot the very pooreft order of common 
fervants. Even the* money price of their cloth¬ 
ing, therefore, may, in proportion to the qua¬ 
lity, be famewhat cheaper in the prefent than it 
was in thofe ancient times. The real price is 
certainly a good deal cheaper. Ten pence was" 
then reckoned what is called the moderate ancl 
reafonabie price of a bulhel of wheat. Two 
{hillings, therefore, wars the price of two bufhels 
and near two pecks of wheat, which in the 
prefent times, at three {hillings, and fixpence' 
the bufhel, would be worth eight (hillings and 
nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor 
fervant mutt have parted with the power of pur- 
chafing a quantity of fubfiftence equal to what 
eight {hillings and nine-pence would purchafe 
in the prefent times. This is a fumptuary law 
too, reftraining the luxury and extravagance of 
the poor. Their clothing, therefore, had com¬ 
monly been much rtiore expenfive. 

The fame order of people-are, by the fame 
law, prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the 
price ftiould exceed fourteen- pence the pair, 
equal to about eight-arid-twenty pence of our 
prefent money. ‘But Fourteen-pence was in thole 
times the price of a bufliel and near two pecks of 
wheat j which, in the prefent times, at three and 

ftxpence 
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fixpence the bufiiel, would coft five {hillings and chap. 
three-pence. We lhould in. the prefent times 
confider this as a very high price for a pair of 
ftockings to a'fervant of the pooreft and lowed: 
order. Fie muft, however, in thofe times have 
paid what was really equivalent to this price for 
them. 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knit¬ 
ting ftockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Their hole were made of com¬ 
mon cloth* which may have been one of the 
caufes of their dearnefs.- The firft perfon that 
wore ftockings in England is laid to have been 
Queen Elizabeth. She received them as a pre¬ 
fent from the Spahifii am bafiador. 

Both in the coarfe and in r.he fine woollen 
manufa&ure, the Machinery employed was much 
more imperfect in thofe ancient, than it is in the. 
prefent times. It has fince received three very 
capital improvements, befides, probably, many 
fmaller ones of which it may be difficult to 
afeertain either the number or the importance. 

The three capital improvements are: firft. The 
exchange of the rock and fpindle for the fpin- 
ning-wheel, which, with the fame quantity of 
labour, will perform more than double the quan¬ 
tity of work. Secondly, the ufe of fcveral 
very ingenious machines which facilitate and 
abridge in a ftill greater proportion the winding 
of the worfted and woollen yarn, or the proper 
arrangement of the warp and woof before they 
are put into the loom 1 an operation which, pre- 
C c 3 vious 
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B Oj 0 K vious to the invention of thofe machines, muft 
vf —j have been extremely tedious and troublefome. 
Thirdly, The employment of the fulling mill 
for thickening the cloth, inftead of treading it in 
water. Neither wind nor water mills of any 
kind were known in England fo early as the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, nor, fo far 
as I know, in any other part of Europe north of 
the Alps. They had been introduced into Italy 
fome time before. 

The confideration of thefe circumftances may, 
perhaps, in fome meafnre explain to us why the 
real price both of the coarfe and of the fine'ma- 
pufaCture, was fo much higher in thofe ancient, 
than it is in the prefent times. It coft a greater 
quantity of labour to bring the goods to market. 
When they were brought thither, therefore, 
they muft have purchafed or exchanged for the 
price of a greater quantity. 

The coarfe manufacture probably was, in 
thofe ancient times, carried on in England, io 
t the fame rrfanner as it always has been in coun¬ 
tries where afts and manufactures arc in their in¬ 
fancy. It was probably a houfehold manufacture, 
in which every different part of the tvork was 
qccafionally performed by all the different mem¬ 
bers of almoft every private family j but fo as to 
be their work only when they .bad nothing elfe 
to do, and not to be the principal bulinefs frorn 
Which any of them derived the greater part of 
their fubGftence, The work which is performed 
in this manner, it has already been oblerved, 

pomes 
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comes always much cheaper to market than that 
•which is the principal or foie fund of the work¬ 
man's fubfiftence, The fine manufacture, on 
the other hand, was not in thofe times carried on 
in England, b.u* in the rich and commercial 
country of Flanders; and it was probably con¬ 
ducted then, in the fame manner as now, by 
people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their fubfiftence from it. It was be Tides 
a foreign manufacture, and rnuft have paid fome 
duty, thcancient cuftom of tonnage and poundage 
at leaft, to the king. This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not then the 
policy of Europe to reilrain, by high duties, 
the importation of foreign manufactures, but 
rather to encourage it, in order that, merchants 
might be enabled to fupply, at as eafy a rate as 
pofiible, the great men with the conveniencie? 
and luxuries which they wanted, and which the 
induftry of their own country could not afford 
them. 

* The con fide radon of thefe cireumftances may 
perhaps in fome meafure explain to us why, in 
thofe ancient times, the real price ot the coarfe 
manufacture was, in proportion to that of the 
fine, fo much lower than in the prelent times. 
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CoNCLUSIOK of the C H AFTER. 

•i 

J SHALL conclude this very long chapter 
with obferving that every improvement in the 
circumftances of the fociety tends either dire<5Uy 
or indirectly to raile the real rent of land, to in- 
Creafe the real wealth of the landlord, his power 
of purchafing the labour, or the produce of the 
labour of other people. 

The extenfion of improvement and cultivation 
tends to raife it diredUy. The landlord’s (hare 
of the produce neceflarily increafes with the in- 
creafe of the produce. 

That rife in the real price of thofe parts of 
the rude produce of land, which is firft the effect 
of extended improvement and cultivation* and 
afterwards the caufe of their being Hill further 
extended, the rife in the price of cattle, for ex¬ 
ample, tends too to raife the rent of land di¬ 
rectly, and in a (till greater proportion. The 
real value of the landlord’s lhare, his real com¬ 
mand of the labour of other people, not only 
rifes with the real value of the produce, but the 
proportion of his fhare to the whole produce 
rifes with it. That produce, after the rife in its 
real price, requires no more labour to colled it 
than before. A fmaller proportion of it will, 
therefore, be fufficient to replace, with the ordi¬ 
nary profit, the (lock which employs that labour. 
A greater proportion of it mull, confecjuently, 
belong to the landlord. 

All 





All thofe improvements in the productive c p * 

powers of labour, which tend direCtly to reduce »-^—> 

the real price of manufactures, tend indirectly to 
raife the real rent of land. The landlord ex¬ 
changes that part of his rude produce, which is 
over and above his ovv-n confumption, or what 
comes to the fame thing, the price of that part of 
it, for manufactured produce. Whatever re¬ 
duces the real price of the latter, raifes that of 
the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity 
of the latter; and the landlord is enabled to 
purchase a greater quantity of the conveniencies, 
ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occafion 
for. 

Every increafe in the real wealth of the fo- 
ciety, every increafe in the quantity of ufeful 
labour employed within it, tends indirectly to 
raife the real rent of land. A certain propor¬ 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 

A greater number of men and cattle are em¬ 
ployed in its cultivation, the produce increafes 
with the increafe of the ftock which is thus em¬ 
ployed in raifing it, and the rent increafes with 
the produce. ' 

The contrary circumftances, the negleCb of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall in the real 
price of any part of the rude produce of land, 
the rife in the real price of manufactures from 
the decay of manufacturing art and induftry, the 
dCcienfion of the real wealth of the lociety, all 
tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent 

of 
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v of land, to reduce the real wealth of the land¬ 
lord, to diminifh his power of purchasing either 
the labour, or the produce of the labour of other 
people. , 

The whole annual produce of the land and 
labour of every country, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the whole price of that annual pro¬ 
duce, naturally divides itfelfi, it has already been 
obferved, into three parts ; the rent of land, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of ftockj and 
conllitutes a revenue to three different orders of 
people; to thofe who live by rent, to thole who 
live by wages, and to thofe who live by profit. 
Thde are the three great, original and confti- 
tuent orders of every civilized fociety, from whole 
revenue that of every other ordqr is ultimately 
derived. 

The intereft of the firlt of thofe three great 
orders, it appears from what has been juft now 
faid, is ftridtly and inseparably conne&ed with 
the general intereft of .the fociety. Whatever 
either promotes or obftrudls the one, neceffarily 
promotes or obftrudts the other. When the 
public deliberates concerning any regulation 
of commerce or police, the proprietors of land 
never can miflead it, with a view to promote the 
intereft of their own particular order 3 at leaft, if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that in- • 
tereft. They are, indeed, too often defective in 
this tolerable knowledge. They are the only 
one of the three orders whole revenue cofts them 
neither labour nor care, but cqnptes tQ them, as 

it 
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it were, of its own accord, and independent of 
any plan or projed of their own. That in¬ 
dolence, which is the natural effect of the eafe 
and fecurity of their fituation, renders them too 
often, not only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which is neceffary in order 
to forefee and underftand the confluences of 
any public regulation. 

The intereft of the fecond order, that of thofe 
who live by wages, is as ftri&ly connected with 
the intereft of the fociety as that of the firft. The 
wages of the labourer, it has already been fhewn,, 
are never fa high as when the demand for labour 
is continually rifmg, or when the quantity em¬ 
ployed is every year Increafwg confiderably. 
When this real, wealth of the fociety becomes 
ftationary, his wages are foon reduced to what is 
barely enough to enable him to bring up a fa¬ 
mily, or to continue the race of labourers. 
When the fociety declines, they fall even below 
this. The order of proprietors may, perhaps, 
gain more by the profperity of the fociety, than 
that of labourers: but there is no order that, 
fuffers lb cruelly from its decline. But though 
the intereft of the labourer is ftri&ly connected 
with that of the fociety, he is incapable either of 
comprehending that intereft, or of underftanding 
its connexion with his own. His condition 
leaves him no time to receive the neceffary in¬ 
formation, and his education and habits arc 
commonly fuch as to render him unfit to judge 
(even though he was fully informed. In the, 

public 
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( ° K public deliberations, therefore, his voice is little 
heard and lefs regarded, except upon fome par¬ 
ticular occafions, when his clamour is animated, 
fet on, and fupported by his employers, not for 
his, but their own particular purpofes. 

His employers conftitute the third order, that 
of thofe who live by profit. It is the flock that 
is employed for the fake of profit, which puts 
into motion the greater part of the ufeful labour 
of every fociety. The plans and projects of the 
employers of flock regulate and aired all the 
moft important operations of labour, and profit 
is the end propofed by all thofe plans and pro¬ 
jects. But the rate of profic does not, like rent 
and wages, rife with the profperity, and fall 
with the declenfion of the fociety. On the con¬ 
trary, it is naturally low in rich, and high in 
poor countries, and it is always higheft in the 
countries which are going failed to ruin. The 
interefl of this third order, therefore, has not the 
fame connection with the general interefl of the 
fociety as that of the other two. Merchants and 
matter manufacturers are, in this order, the two 
claffes of people who commonly employ the 
larged capitals, and who by their wealth draw to 
themfelves the greatefl fhare of the public con- 
lideration. As during their whole lives they are 
engaged in plans and projects, they have fre¬ 
quently more acutenefs of underftanding than 
the greater part of country gentlemen. As their 
thoughts, however, are commonly exercifed rather 
about the interefl of their own particular branch 
i of 
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of bufinefs, than about that of the fociety, their 
judgment, even when given with the greateft 
candour (which it has not been upon every oc- 
cafion) is much more to be depended upon with 
regard to the former of thofe two objects, than 
with regard to the latter. Their fuperiority over 
the country gentleman is, not fo much in their 
knowledge of the public intereft, as in their 
having a better knowledge of their own inter eft 
than he has of his. It is by this fuperior know¬ 
ledge of their own intereft that they have fre¬ 
quently impofed upon his generofuy, and per- 
i’uaded him to give up both his own intereft and 
that of the public, from a very Ample but 
honeft conviction, that their intereft, and not 
his, was the intereft of the public. The intereft 
of the dealers, however, in any particular branch 
of trade or manufactures, is always in fome re- 
ipeCts different from, and even oppofite to, that 
of the public. To widen the market and to 
narrow the competition, is always the intereft of 
the dealers. To widen the market mav fre¬ 
quently be agreeable enough to the intereft of 
the public; but to narrow the competition muft 
always be againft it, and can ferve only to enable 
the dealers; by railing their profits above what 
they naturally would be* to levy, for their own 
benefit, an abfurd tax upon the reft of their 
felib$-cifizens. The propofal of any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be liftened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 

till 
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® 0 0 K till after having been long and carefully ex» 
U--vw amined, not only with the moft: fcrupulous, but 
with the moft fufpicious attention. It comes 
from an order of men, whefe- intereft is never 
exactly the lame with that of the public^ who 
have generally an intereft to deceive and even to 
opprefs the public, and who accordingly have. 
Upon many occafions, both deceived and op* 
prefled it. 
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Prices of the ''Qitarier of nine Bujhels of the heji or 
' highejh priced Wheat '- at TVindfor Market, on 
Lady -L)ay and Michaelmas, from 1595 to 1764, 
'both inclujive ; the Price of each Year being the 
Medium between the higheft Prices of thoje Two 
, Market days. 
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■ ** ’’ lit 

Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ¬ 
ment pf f Stock. 

t*-’Y*V* #f'*' ■ ,'s 

Jt t *, ' %<■*? ,jLfy n $%;*>' 

<*f ’ ' IN f »Rp b U C T I q N. 4 

I N that rude ftafe of (ocjety in, which there is 
ad divifion^of ISbour, in whtfh ej^hanges are 
lekfom made, and in which every man provides 
every tlyng/o/j^ia(tdf,jt is not necefiary thafany 
ftock fhould be accumulated or ftored up before¬ 
hand ?n* order. to« carry cm the bufxnefs of the 
fociely. .Every man endeavours to fupJSly by 
his own induftry his own. occafional w&nts as they 
occur. When he is hungry, he goes to the 
foreft tq hunt; ^hea fits coat is., worn out, he 
clothes nimfelf wWv.the ikin of the firft large 
animal hg kUls: "Cmd when his hut begins to go 
to ruin, he repairs it, as well as he can, with the 
‘trees and the turf that are neareft-u.. 

But when the divifion of labour has once 

01. ■■ ' 'i r . . 

been, thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
rftan’s own labour carf fopply but a very fmltll 
part bf "bis occafional wants. The far greater 
part oCthcm <ir^ fupplied by the-produce of other 
mens labour* which he purchafes with ghe pro. 

! .duce, l or, what Is the fame thing, with, the price 
pf 3 ie produce of His own. But this purchafe 
• D d 4 cannot 
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cannot be made till ftich time?as the’produce pf 
his own labour ha>s' not only been completed, 
but fold. A ftock of goods of different Kifds# 
therefore, rriuft be. ftoreei up fomewhere fufficicfit 
to maintain him, and to limply hip with' the 
materials and tpols of his wonk'tiliTuch’ time., at 
leaft, as ftp'th theft events can fc>e*brought about. 

A weaver cannot apply hiaifelf ynyr<% to hiVpe¬ 
culiar bufmefs, unlels there ^beforehand itorcd 
up fomewhere. ytcher in .Ins -owjjf poffdT 19 n or fn* 
tha t of fome «trier perlbn,,;t ftpclt ftjffcient tomain- 
. tain him, and |o hifii with the rq.-tterials 

- anil tools of fiis s Vorkj, till l^eha^not only qom- , 
pletedl „ but fold his *M>. Th|s accumulation 
mufl, Evidently, be jftfcv^ous tabus applying his 
indriftpy for fo lp^g a, titne to'fuch a peculiar * 
bufintls. w * 9 + * * % "w 

As |he acmmuiltiockof ffoc^ nia|f,»i.n the pa- 
.. ture'of things, be previous . td the diyition of 1#- ‘ 
bpur, fo labour can bfe nyre mole fubdivid- 
*4in proportion only as%ockis p^evitJufly more 
and more acciuiflilated. Ih^pqualititf tff 
terials'which ^he fanie number pjpple cart 
work up, incrcafes in ;r*gi'eju proportion ;vs la¬ 
bour comes to be more and more fubdivided.; find 
as the operations of eack workman are fracknjjly 
reduced to a gfearer degree cf"ftmplteity, a va« 
riety of hew^machines^ciJnft c© be. invented foV 
facilitating and abridging thofe operatilrts* As 
the Jiv.ifion of labour advancer, therefore, in 
order ■ to. give conltant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal* flock of qjfovi-A* 
fions, and a greatepitock df materials and tools 

* than 
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than what woiil| have been neccftarv in a roller 

Orate pf things, muff *be accumulated before- . 
hand!' Bu? the number of workmen in every 
branch of buli’nefs generally increafts with the 
d ivifion of labour ^ m that branch/"or rather'it is 
the increafe of their hl!mber%hich e'n&bjfs them 
to clafs/^l fubdh tdc themfjlves in thir.*roanper. 

As the aec'umuktticn of Bock .is previoufly 
neceffary ' forT&rpying On this great inrjprove- 
raffe'H| ip tWprgditftiye'powers oNahour* To that 
acGUlSVujUt&'n riattfraliy l<*a/«s to ‘this* improve- 
TiTent, TRe perfon who enrpl%v His fleck in 
mahi'nining foboutv iWceffailly withes to employ 1 
it inTuch a maimer as rt>*produce 'as gftat a 
quantify qf -work .as poflihlea He endeavours, 
fherefore, both to make among his Vdrkmeiv thfe 
molt prdfJcr diflf ifttitk>R’''of*en^kiyfn%ntj rind to 
‘furnlfh ' them with the belt machine* whrdt he 
' c^n 1 either ^nyent afford to purchafo. His 
abilities in^both .thefe rejects art gerteraJlyfin 
proportion to the efte.nt^of ■ his ftoek,*or to the 
number*01*, people Whop it can ^employ. The 
quantity4>&ind l uftryrthereipfe, not;only increafes 
in evefty -country with % cb&‘increafe of the ftock 
wKichr employs *?, but, in copfeijucnce of*, that 
increltfe, the fame •qufr^it^ of induftry'produces 
a much* greater quarftiey of work. 

, Such are “in general the"" effects of the increafe 
of ftbck upon hiduftry’and jtsqnoduftive powers.' 

In the 1 following bdbk I have * enieavotsi'ed 
to explain the nature pf ftock, 'the 1 effects of its 
accumulation into capitals of different kinds, 
ahd the effe&s of The different employments of 
' . ■ thofe 
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tnofe capitals. This book is divided into five 
chapters. ■ - In the firft Chapter/ I<? hart' endea¬ 
voured to fhow what are the different parts or 
branches into which the, flock, either of an in r 
dividual, or of a\gr§at ibc'iety, natftralty divides 
jtfelf. In the fecond, I have endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain the nature and operation oft money con- 
fjdered as a particular branch of the general' 
flock of the feciety. The flock which is accu¬ 
mulated into fi capital, may either be employed 
by the perfon to whom it belongs, or it may be 
lent to fome other perfon. In the fhircl and 
* fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine 
the manner ip which it opei^tes in both*thefe 
fituations. The fifth and Jaft chapter treats of 
the different effects which the different employ¬ 
ments of cajiitalfin^ne fhoduce^ipon the 

quantity bpsh of national induitry; and of the 
annual, produce of land andfl.abour. 

f . * m 


ski 
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> Of the Divijion of Stock .. 

■ : ’’f * h : : ,; ; §■ f.f 

W H.TEN the ftoc„k which a man pofieffes is 
no more than fufficient to maintain hirp 
for a few days or a few w£ejcs, he feldoin thinks 
of.deriving apy revenue *from it. He confiimcs 
it as lp ai 'ingly as he can, and endeavours by his 
labour to acquire fomething which may fupply 
its place before if fie cooiuiyied altogether- His 

revenue 
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revenue is, in this cafe, derived from his labour < 
. only. This »s the ftate of the greater part of the 
‘labouring poor in all countries. 

But when he poffeffes ftock fufficient to main- 
tain.him for months or years, he naturally emlea- 
vours.to derive a revenue from the greater part 
of it; refjrving only fo much for his immediate 
cbnfiHTiption as 'may maintain him till this re¬ 
venue .begins to come in. His whole ftock,. 
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to come in. His whole ftock 
tbe’refo’fe, is djftinguilhed into two parts. That 
part which, he experts, .is to afford him this re¬ 
venue, is C.’Hed his capital. The other .is that 
which fupplies his immediate confmpption^ and 
which con lifts either, firli, in that poftion of his 
wliole ftock which was originally efcferved for 
this purpofe j or, fecondly, in his revenue, from 
whatever fource derived; Is it gradually comes 
, in ; or, thirdly, in fuch things as had been pur- 
chafed by either (jftthele in former,years, and 
which are not 1 yet entirely conTumed ; fuch as a 
ftock of clothes, houfehold fiy-niture, and the 
like. In One, or other, or all of 'thefe three 
articles, con fills the ftock which" men commonly 
referve for their own immediate conlumption. 

There., are two different ways in. which a capi¬ 
tal may be employed fo as to yield a revenue or 
profit tO its' employer. 

: First] it may be employed in railing, manu¬ 
facturing, or purchaling goods, and felling them 
again with a profit. 1 The capital employed in 
this manner yields no revenue or profit to its 
employer, while jt either retrains in his pofteflion, 
dr continues in the fame lhape. The goods of the 
‘ * , * iperehant 
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K merchant yield him no revenue or profit till he 
fells them for money, and the money yields him - 
- as little till, it is again exchanged for goods. ills ’ 
capital is continually goiag from him in one 
ihape, and returning th him in another^ and it is 


only by mean's of fuch circulation, or fuceefhve 
exchanged, that it can yield him any profit. 
Such capitals, therefore, may. very properly be 
Vailed tii-dilating capitals. ‘ 

Secondly, it may be employed in rh£ im-* 
provement of land, in the purchafe of ufefui' 
an at Kibes and inftruineuts of trade, or in fuch- 
like things as yield a revenue or profit without 
* dunging jprvilfefs, or circulating any,,; further 
'Such capitals, theirefore, nfiay very properly -be 
called fixed capitals. f , .* 

Different occupations,require very-dilfcrent 
proportions .between the fixed and Virculatmg. 
capitals'eijiplbyed, in them', i * , 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is al¬ 
together a circulating capital. He has occalion 
for no machines or infiruments of trade, uniefis 


M 


his Ihop, or warehoufe, *be confident! as futfff. 


i 


SoMrpart pf the^capital of every maffer*arti- 
finer op manufacturer mifft be fixed in the inftru- • 
mentf of his trade. This path however^is, very 
final 1 in feme, and very great A 

rn after taylor requires no other iryflrumcnts of' 
trade, but a parcel of neckties. Thofe o'nffie 
mailer fnoemaker are a little, though but'a verf- 
little, -more- expenfii’e. Thofe of the weaver rife 
a good^dcal above thofe of the Ihoemaker. Ifhe 
far ,-greater p^rt of the capital of all luch mailer 
". artificers,. 


- 

SI 
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artificers, howeVer,, is circulated, either in the 
wijg& of their workmen, or in the price of their 
.materials, and repaid yvith a profit-by the price 
" of the work. ’ . ' . 

Is other^vorks a much greater fixed capital Is 
required. In a great iron-work, for example, 

- tire turn,ace for melting the ore, the forge?, thq 
flits-mill, arc ir.ilruments of trade winch cannot 
, be erected, without a very great expence. Ip 
coal-wgrks and tnines of every kind, Ihe machi¬ 
nery neccflary both for drawing "out the water 
and for other pu^pofes, is frequently ftill more 
expenfive. , „ < <• ; 

That part of the capital of tKb farmer which 
is employed- in the infttunlfents 'or agriculture is 
a fixed j that which is employed in the wages 
,, and maintenance of his labouring fervants,Js a 
' circulating‘Capital. lie a profit of tho 

one by keeping Jt in his own poffeffion, and of 
the othfer by parting yith.it. The price or value 
of his labouring cactle is a fixed capital in ’the 
fame mapper as that of the inftruments of huf- 
bandfy: Their maintenance is a circulating ca¬ 
pital in the fame manner as that of the labour¬ 
ing fervants. The farmer makes his .profit by 
keeping the labburing .cattle, and by parting 
with their maintenance. Both the price and 
the ipairitenanpt'of the cattle which are bought, 
in and fattened-, not (dt labour, but for Tale, are 
a •circulating'’ capital. The farmer makes his 
profit by parting with them. A flock of fheep 
or a herd of cattle that, in a breeding country^ 
is bbughc in, neither for labour, nor for Tale* 
7. * but 
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but in order to make a profit by meir wool^by 
their milk, and by their increa is a fixed,eapital. 
The profit is made by keeping them. Their main¬ 
tenance is a circulating capital. The profit is m ; , ie 
by parting with itj and it comes back with both . 
its own profit, and the profit upon the whole ptice 
qf the cattle, in the price ot the wool, the milk, 
and tihe ittcreafe. The whole value of the feed 
too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes 
backwards and forwards between the ground apd 
the granary, it never changes matters, and there¬ 
fore does not properly, circulate. The farmer 
makes his prpftt, not by its (ale,, but by its incteafe. 

The gencrabftock of any country or fociety is 
the fame with that of |tl 1 its inhabitants or mem¬ 
bers; and therefore naturally divides itfelf into 
the fame three portions, each of which has a dif- 
tinfc function or office. \ 

The Firft, is that portion which is referved 
for immediate confumption, and of wliich the 
dharadteriftic is, that it affords* no revenue or 
profit. It confifts in the ftock of food, clothes, 
houfehold furniture, &c. which have been pur- 
chafed by their proper confunters, but which are 
not yet entirely ctlnfumed. The whole ftock of 
mere dwdling-houles too fubfi&ihg at any one 
time in the country, make a part of this firft por¬ 
tion. The ftock that is laid out in a hioufe, if 
it is to be the dwelling-houfe of the proprietor, 
ceafes from that moment to fervein the function of 
a capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. 

A dwelling-houfe, as fuch, contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant} and though it 
8 is. 
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is, oo doubt, extremely uieful to him, it is as hi* 
cities and houfehold furniture are ufeful to him, 
which, however, make a part of his expence, and 
not of his revenue. If it is to be Iqt to a tenant 
for rent, as the houfe itfelf can produce nothing, 
the tenarfMnuft .always" pay the rent out of fome 
other revenue which he derives etcher from la- 
bob* or ftock, or land. Though it houfe, 
therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, 
and thereby ferve in the f'un&ion of a capital to 
him, it cannot yield,, any to the public, nor 
ferve in the fun&ion of a capital to it, and the 
reveque of the whole body of the people can 
ne.ver be in the fmalleft degree mcreafed by it. 
Clothes, and houfehold fbrnitUre, in the fame 
manner, fometimes yield a revenue, and thereby 
ferve in the function of a capital to particular 
perfons. In countries where mafqucrades are 
common, it is a trade to let out mafqiicradtt 
drdfes for a night. Upholfterers frequently lee 
furpiture by the- month or by the year. Under¬ 
takers let the furniture of funerals by the day 
and by the week. Many people let furnifhed 
hoftfes, * and get a rent, not only for the ufe of 
the houfe, but for that of the furniture. Thb 
revenue, however, which is derived from fuch 
things, mull always be ultimately drawn from 
fome other fource of revenue. Of all parts of 
the ltock, either of an individual, or of a fociety, 
referved for immediate confumption, what is 
laid out in houfes is moft flowly confumed. A 
ftock of clothes may laft feveral years: a ftock 
of furniture half a century or a century : but a 

ftock 
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ftock of hou'ics, well bullt and properly taken 
cai-e of may kit many centuries. Though the 
period of jtheir total confu-ription, however, is 
more diftanr, they are ftilf as really a ftock re¬ 
ferred for immediate conluraption' as either 
clothe? orhoufehold furniture. 

T he .Secoftd of the three portions into which 
the general ftock of the fociety divides iifelf, is 
' the fixed’capital f of which the ch*raaeriftic is, 
that it affords a revenue or profit without circu¬ 
lating or changing makers. It confifts.chiefly 
of the four following articles : 

F irst, of all ufeful machines and iivftrumcnts 
of trade which facilitate and abridge labour: 

Secondly, of all thofe profitable buildings 
which are t&e means of procuring a revenue, not. 
only to their proprietor who lets them for a reht^ 
but to the perfon who'pofleffes them and pays that 
rent for them ; fuch as ihops, warehoufes, work- 
houles, farmhoufes, with all their neceffary build¬ 
ings; ftables, granaries, &c. Thefe are very 
diifferenc from mere dwelling houfes. They are 
a fort of inftruments of trade, arid may be con- 
lidered in the fame light: ’■* ' 

• Thirdly, of, the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
draining, er.clofing, manuring, and reducing it 
into the coridition rnoft proper for tillage and 
culture. An improved farm may very juftly be 
regarded in the lame light as thofe ufeful ma¬ 
chines whidh facilitate and abridge labour, and 
by means of which, an equal circulating capital 
can afford a much greater revenue to its em¬ 
ployer. 


.Mirnr^ 
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ployer. An improved farm is equally advan¬ 
tageous and more durable than any of thofe ma¬ 
chines, frequently requiring no other repairs 
than the moft profitable application of the 
farmer’s capital employed in cultivating it: 

Fou rthly, of the acquired and ufeful abilities 
of all the inhabitants or members of the fociety. 
The acquifition of fuch talents, by the main¬ 
tenance of the acquirer during his education, 
ftudy, or apprenticeship, always cofts a real ex- 
pence, which is a capital fixed and realized, as 
it were, in his perfon. Thofe talents, as they 
make a part of his fortune, fo do they likewife of 
that of the fociety to which he belongs. The 
improved dexterity of a workman may be con- 
fidered in the fame light as a machine or instru¬ 
ment of trade which facilitates and abridges 
labour, and which, though it cofts a certain ex¬ 
pend?, repays that expence with a profit. 

The third and laft of the three portions into 
which the general ftock of the fociety naturally 
divides itfelf, is the circulating capital j of which 
the characteristic is, that it affords a revenue 
only by circulating or changing matters. It is 
compofed likewife of four parts : 

First, Of the money by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and distributed to 
their proper confurners: 

Secondly, of the ftock of provifions which are 
in the poflelfion of the butcher, the grazier, the 
farmer, the corn-merchant, the brewer, 8 rc. and 
from the fale of which they expect to derive a 
profit: 

Vol. I. E e Thirdly, 
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O O K Thirdly, of the materials, whether altogether 
i rude, or more or lefs manufactured, of clothes, 
furniture, and building, which are not yet made 
up into any of thofe three fiiapes, but which 
remain in the hands of the growers, the man«- 
fa&urers, the mercers and drapers, the timber- 
merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick- 
makers, &c. 

Fourthly, and lallly, of the work which is 
made up and completed, but which is ftill in 
the hands of the merchant or manufacturer, and 
not yet difpofed of or diftributed to the proper 
confumers; fitch as the finifhed work which we 
frequently find ready-made in the fhops of the 
fmith, the cabinet-maker, the goldfmith, the 
jeweller, the china-merchant, &c. The circu¬ 
lating capital confifts in this manner, of the 
provifions, materials, and finifhed work of all 
kinds that are in the hands of their refpedive 
dealers, and of the money that is necelTary for 
circulating and diftributing them to thofe who 
arc finally to ufe, or to confume them. 

Of thcfe four parts three, provifions, mate¬ 
rials, and finifiled work, are, either annually, or 
in a longer or fhorter period, regularly with¬ 
drawn from it, and placed either in. the fixed ca¬ 
pital or in the flock referved for immediate con- 
iumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived 
from, and requires to be continually fupported 
by a circulating capital. AH ufeful machines 
and inftruments of trade arc originally derived 
from a circulating capital, which furnifhcs the 

materials 
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ttiaterials of which they are made, and the main- chap. 

1. 

tenance of the workmen who make them. They 
require too a capital of the fame kind to keep 
them in con ft ant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by 
means of a circulating capital. The moft ufeful 
machines and inftruments of trade will produce 
nothing wirhoutthe circulating capital which af¬ 
fords the materials they are employed upon, and 
the maintenance of the workmen who employ 
them. Land, however improved, will yield no 
revenue without a circulating capital, which 
maintains the labourers who cultivate andcolle£t 
its produce. 

To maintain and augment the flock which 
may be referred for immediate confumption, is 
the foie end and purpofe both of the fixed and 
circulating capitals. It is this flock which 
feeds, clothes, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depends upon the abundant or 
fparing /applies which thofe two capitals can af¬ 
ford to the flock referved for immediate con¬ 
fumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, in order to 
be placed in the other tVvb branches of the ge¬ 
neral (lock of the focietyj it muft in its turn 
require continual fupplies, without which it 
would foon ceafe to exift. Thefe fupplies are 
principally drawn ftw! three fources, the pro¬ 
duce of land, of mines, and of fiiherics. Thefe 
afford coritinual fupplies of provifions and ma¬ 
terials, of which part is afterwards wrought up 
E o 2 into 
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into finifhed work, and by which are replaced 
the provifions, materials, and finifhed work con¬ 
tinually withdrawn from the circulating capital. 
From mines too is drawn what is necefiary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it 
which confifts in money. For though, in the 
ordinary courfe of bufinefs, this part is not, like 
the other three, neceffarily withdrawn from it, in 
order to be placed in the other two branches of 
the general ftock of the fociety, it mull, how¬ 
ever, like all other things, be wafted and worn 
out at laft, and fiometimes too be either loft or 
fent abroad, and mull, therefore, require con¬ 
tinual, though, no doubt, much fmaller iup- 
plies. 

Land, mines, and fifheries, require all both a 
fixed and a circulating capital to cultivate them; 
and their produce replaces with a profit, not 
only thofe capitals, but all the others in the 
fociety. Thus the farmer annually replaces to 
the manufacturer the provifions which he had 
confumed and the materials which he had 
wrought up the year before; and the manu¬ 
facturer replaces to the farmer the finifhed work 
which he had wafted and worn out in the fame 
time. This is the real exchange that is annually 
made between thofe two orders of people, though 
it feldom happens that the rude produce of the 
one and the manufactured produce of the other, 
are dircCUv bartered for one another; becaufe it 
feldom happens that the farmer fells his corn 
and his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the very 
fame perfon of whom he chufes to purchafe the 
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clothes, furniture, and inftruments of trade which c H , A p * 
he wants. He fells, therefore, his rude produce 
for money, with which he can purchafe, where - 
ever it is to be had, the manufactured produce 
he has occafion for. Land even replaces, in part 
at lead, the capitals with which fiflieries and 
mines are cultivated. It is the produce of land 
which draws the filh from the waters ; and it is 
the produce of the furface of the earth which ex¬ 
tracts the minerals from its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and fiflieries, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in propor¬ 
tion to the extent and proper application of the 
capitals employed about them. When the capi¬ 
tals are equal and equally well applied, it is in 
proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, every man of common underftanding will 
endeavour to employ whatever flock he can 
command in procuring either prefent enjoyment 
or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
prefent enjoyment, it is a flock referved for im¬ 
mediate confumption. If it is employed in pro¬ 
curing future profit, it mtift procure this profit 
cither by flaying with him, or by going from 
him. In the one cafe it is a fixed, in the other 
it is a circulating capital. A man muft be per¬ 
fectly crazy who, where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, does not employ all the flock which he 
commands, whether it be his own or borrowed 
of other people, in fomfe one or other of thofe 
three ways. 
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In thofe unfortunate countries, indeed, where 
men are continually afraid of the violence of 
their fuperiors, they frequently bury and conceal 
a great part of their (lock, in order to have it 
always at hand to carry with them to forrie place 
of fafety, in cafe of their being threatened with 
any of thofe difafters to which they confider thern- 
felves as at all times expofed. This is laid to be 
a common practice in Turkey, in Indoftan, and, 

I believe, in rnoft other governments of Alia. It 
teems to have been a common practice among 
our anceftors during the violence of the feudal 
government. Treafure-trove was in thofe times 
confidered as no contemptible part pf the revenue 
of the greateft foyereigns in Europe. It confided 
in fuch treafure as was found concealed in the 
earth, and to which no particular pcrfon could 
prove any right. This was regarded in thofe times 
as io important an objedt, that it was always con- 
fidered as belonging to the fovereign, and nei¬ 
ther to the finder nor to the proprietor of the 
land, unlefs the right to it had been conveyed to 
the latrer by an exprefs claufe in his charter. It 
was put upon the fame footing with gold and 
filver mines, which, without a fpecial claufe in 
the charter,’ were never fuppofed to be compre¬ 
hended in the general grant of the lands, though 
mines of lead, copper, tin, and coal were, as 
things of fmaller confequence. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Money considered as a particular Branch of the 
general Stock of the Society, or of the Expence of 
maintaining the National Capital. 

I T has been fhewn in the firft Book, that the 
•price of the greater part of commodities re- 
folver, itfclf into three parts, of which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of 
the ftock, arid a third the rent of the land which 
had been employed in producing and bringing 
them to market: that there are, indeed, fome 
commodities of which the price is made up of 
two of thofe parts only, the wages of labour, and 
the profits of ftock : and a very few in which it 
confifts altogether in one, the wages of labour: 
•but that the price of every commodity neceffa- 
rily refolves itfelf into fome one, or other, or all 
of thefe three parts; every part of it which goes 
neither to rent nor to wages, being neceffarily 
profit to fomebody. 

S.nce this is the cafe, it has been obferved, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken feparately; it mutt be fo with regard to 
all the commodities which compofe the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or 
exchangeable value of that annual produce, mud 
refolve itfelf into the fame three parts, and be 
parcelled out among the different inhabitants of 
£ e 4 the 
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B °ii° K tlie C0untI 7> either as the wages of their labour, 

-* the profits of their ftock, or the rent of their 
land. 

But though the whole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of every country 
is thus di vided among and conftitutes a revenue 
to its different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a 
private eftate we diftinguifn between the grofs 
rent and the neat rent, fo may we likewife in 
the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
country. 

The grofs rent of a private eftate compre¬ 
hends whatever is paid by the farmer; the neat 
rent, what remains free to the landlord, after de¬ 
ducing the expence of management, of repairs, 
and all other neceffary charges ; or what, with¬ 
out hurting his eftate, he can afford to place in 
his (lock referved for immediate confumption, or 
to Ipend upon his table, equipage, the orna¬ 
ments of his houfe and furniture, his private en¬ 
joyments and amufements. His real wealth is 
in proportion, not to his grofs, but to his neat 
rent. 

The grofs revenue of all the inhabitants of a 
great country, comprehends the whole annual 
produce of their land and labour ; the neat reve¬ 
nue, what remains free to them after deducting 
the expence of maintaining; firft, their fixed; 
and, fecondly, their circulating capital ; or what, 
without encroaching upon their capital, they can 
place in their (lock referved for immediate con- 
l'umption, or fpend upon their fubfiftence, con- 
veniencies, and amufements. Theii real wealth 

too 
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too is in proportion, not to their grofs, but to 
their neat revenue. 

The whole expence of maintaining the fixed 
capital, mull evidently be excluded from the 
neat revenue of the fociety. Neither the mate¬ 
rials necefiary for fupporting their ufef'ul ma¬ 
chines and inftruments of trade, their profitable 
buildings, See. nor the produce of the labour ne- 
cdTary for fafnioning thole materials into the 
proper form, can ever make any part of it. The 
price of that labour may indeed make a part of it; 
as the workmen fo employed may place the whole 
value of their wages in their dock referved for 
immediate confumption. But in other forts of 
labour, both the price and the produce go to 
this dock, the price to that of the workmen, the 
produce to that of other people, whole fubfift- 
ence, conveniences, and amufements, are aug¬ 
mented by the labour of thofe workmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to in- 
creafe the productive powers of labour, or to 
enable the fame number of labourers to perform 
a much greater quantity of work. In a farm 
where all the necefiary buildings, fences, drains, 
communications, &c. are in the mod perfect 
good order, the fame number of labourers and 
labouring cattle will raife a much greater pro¬ 
duce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but not furnilhed with equal con¬ 
veniences. In manufactures the fame number 
of hands, aififted with the bed machinery, will 
work up a much greater quantity of goods than 
with more imperfeCt indruments of trade. The 
expence which is properly laid out upon a fixed 

capital 
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* ° r ° K capital of any kind, is always repaid with great 

v— v <_ > profit, and increafcs the annual produce by a 

much greater value than that of the fupport 
which fuch improvements require. This fup¬ 
port, however, itill requires a certain portion of 
that produce. A certain quantity of materials, 
and the labour of a .certain number of workmen, 
both of which might have been immediately 
'employed to augment the food, clothing and 
lodging, the fubfiftence and conveniencies of the 
fociety, are thus diverted to another employ¬ 
ment, highly advantageous indeed, but dill dif¬ 
ferent from this one. It is upon this account 
that all fuch improvements in mechanics, as 
enable the fame number of workmen to perform 
an equal quantity of work, with cheaper and 
fimpler machinery than had been ufual before, 
are always regarded as advantageous to every 
ibciety. A certain quantity of materials, and 
the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
which had before been employed in fupporting 
a more complex and expenfive machinery, can 
afterwards be applied to augment the quantity 
Of work which that or any other machinery is 
ofeful only for performing. The undertaker of 
fome great manufa&ory who employs a thousand 
a-year in the maintenance of his machinery, if he 
can reduce this expence to five hundred, will na¬ 
turally employ the other five hundred in pur- 
chafmg an additional quantity of materials to be 
wrought up by an additional number of work¬ 
men. The quantity of that work, therefore, 
which his machinery was ufeful only for per¬ 
forming, will naturally be augmented, and with 

it 
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it all the advantage and conveniency which the c 
fociety can derive from that work. 

The expence of maintaining the fixed capital . 
in a great country, may very properly be com¬ 
pared to that of repairs in a private eflate. The 
expence of repairs may frequently be necef- 
fary for fqpporting the produce of the eftate, and 
confequently both the grofs and the neat rent of 
the landlord. When by a more proper diredion, 
however, it can be diminilhed without occafion- 
ing any diminution of produce, the grofs rent 
remains at leaft the fame as before, and the neat 
rent is necefiarily augmented, 

But though the whole expence of maintaining 
the fixed capital is thus necefiarily excluded 
from the neat revenue of the fociety, it is not the 
fame cafe with that of maintaining the circulat¬ 
ing capital. Of the four parts of which this 
latter capital is compofed, money, provifions, 
materials, and finilhed work, the three laft, it 
has already been obferved, are regularly with¬ 
drawn from it, and placed either in the fixed 
capital of the fociety, or in their ftock referved 
for immediate confumption. Whatever portion 
of thofe coniumable goods is not employed in 
maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
and makes a part of the neat revenue of the fo¬ 
ciety. The maintenance of thofe three parts of 
the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no 
portion of the annual produce from the neat re¬ 
venue of the fociety, befides what is neceflary 
for maintaining the fixed capital. 

The 
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K The circulating capital of a fociety is in thi$ 
refpedl different from that of an individual. 
That of an individual is totally excluded from 
making any part of his neat revenue, which muff 
confift altogether in his profits. But though the 
circulating capital of every individual makes a 
part of that of the fociety to which he belongs, 
it is not upon that account totally excluded from 
making a part likewife of their neat revenue. 
Though the whole goods in a merchant’s fhop 
mutt by no means be placed in his own (lock 
relerved for immediate confumption, they may 
in that of other people, who, from a revenue de¬ 
rived from other funds, may regularly replace 
their value to him, together with' its profits, 
without occafioning any diminution either of his 
capital or of theirs. 

Money, therefore, is the only part of the cir¬ 
culating capital of a fociety, of which the main - 
tenance can occafion any diminution in their 
neat revenue. 

The fixed capital, and that part of the circu¬ 
lating capital which confifts in money, fo far as 
they affedt the revenue of the fociety, bear a very 
great refemblance to one another. 

First, as thole machines and inftruments of 
trade, &c. require a certain expence, firft to eredt 
them, and afterwards to fupport them, both 
which expences, though they make a part of the 
grofs, are deductions from the neat revenue of 
the fociety; fo the flock of money which circu¬ 
lates in any country muft require a certain ex¬ 
pence, firft to collcdt it, and afterwards to fup¬ 
port 
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port it, both w’ftich expences, though they make 
a part of the grofs, are, in the fame manner, de¬ 
ductions from the neat revenue of the fociety. 
A certain quantity of very valuable materials, 
gold and filver, and of very curious labour, in- 
ftead of augmenting the ftock referved for im¬ 
mediate conlumption, the fubfiftence, conveni- 
encies, and amufements of individuals, is em¬ 
ployed in fupporting that great but expenfive 
inftrument of commerce, by means of which 
every individual in the fociety has his fubfift- 
ence, conveniencies, and amufements, regularly 
diftributed to him in their proper proportions. 

Secondly, as the machines and inffruments 
of trade, &c. which compofe the fixed capital 
cither of an individual or of a fociety, make no 
part either of the grofs or- of the neat revenue of 
cither j fo money, by means of which the whole 
revenue of the fociety is regularly diftributed 
2inong all its different members, makes itfelf no 
part of that revenue. The great w’heel of cir¬ 
culation is altogether different from the goods 
which are circulated by means of it. The re¬ 
venue of the fociety cpnfifts altogether in thofe 
goods, and not in the wheel which circulates 
them, in computing either the grofs or the 
neat revenue of any fociety,, we mull always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money 
and goods, deduft the whole value of the money, 
of which not a fingle farthing can ever make any 
part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of. language only which, 
can make this propofmon appear either doubtful 

or 
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f K or paradoxical. When properly-explained and 
underftood, it is almolb felf-evident. 

When we talk of any particular fum of mo¬ 
ney, we fometimes mean nothing but the metal 
pieces of which it is compofed ; and fometimes 
we include in our meaning fome obfeure refer¬ 
ence to the goods which can be had in exchange 
for it, or to the power of purchafing which the 
pofleffion of it conveys. Thus when we fay, that 
the circulating money of England Has been com¬ 
puted at eighteen millions, we mean only, to ex- 
prefs the amount of the metal pieces, which fome 
writers have computed, or rather have fuppofed 
to circulate in that country. But when we fay 
that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds 
a-year, we mean commonly to exprefs not only 
the amount of the metal pieces which are an¬ 
nually paid to him, but the value of the goods 
which he can annually purchafe or confume. We 
mean commonly to aieertain what is or Ought to 
be his way of living, or the quantity and quality 
of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life in 
which he can with propriety indulge himfelf. 

When, by any particular fum of money, we 
mean not only to exprefs the amount of the 
metal pieces of which it is cornpofed, but to in¬ 
clude in its fignification fome obfeure reference 
to the goods which can be had in exchange for 
them, the wealth or revenue which it in this cafe 
denotes, is equal only to one of ih'e two values 
which are thus intimated fomewhat ambiguoufly 
by the fanhe word, and to the latter more pro¬ 
perly than to the former, to the money’s worth 
more properly than to the money. 
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Thus if a guinea be the weekly penfion of a c H ( ,. A 

particular perfon, he can in the courfe of the <»_ _ 

week purchafe with it a certain quantity of fub- 
fiftence, conveniencies, and amufements. In 
proportion as this quantity is great or fmall, 16 
are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His 
weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to 
the guinea, and to what can be purchafed with 
it, but only to one or other of thofe two equal 
values $ and to the latter more properly than to 
the former, to the guinea’s worth rather than to 
the guinea. 

If the penfion of fiich a perfon was paid to 
him* not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a 
guinea, his revenue furely would not fo properly 
confift in the piece of paper, as in what he could 
get for it, A guinea may be confidered as a bill 
for a certain quantity of neeefiaries and conve¬ 
niencies upon all the tradefmen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The revenue of the perfon to whom 
it is paid, does not fo properly confift in the 
piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be ex¬ 
changed for nothing, it would, like a bill upon a 
bankrupt, be of no more value than the molt 
ufelefs piece of paper. 

Though the weekly, or yearly revenue of all 
the different inhabitants of any country, in the 
fame manner, maybe, and in reality frequently 
is paid to them in money, their real riches, how¬ 
ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, muft always be great or 
fmall in proportion to the quantity of con- 
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° K fu triable goods which they can all of them pur- 
chafe with this money. The whole revenue of 
all of them taken together is evidently not equal 
to both the money and the confumable goods > 
but only to one or other of thofe two values, and 
to the latter more properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, exprefs a 
perfon’s revenue by the metal pieces which are 
annually paid to him, it is becaufe the amount 
of thofe pieces regulates the extent of his power 
of purchafing, or the value of the goods which 
he can annually afford to confume. We ftill 
conlider his revenue as confining in this power 
of purchafing or confuming, and not in the 
pieces which convey it. 

But if this is fufficiently evident even with 
regard to an individual, it is Hill more fo with 
regard to a fociety. The amount of the metal 
pieces which are annually paid to an individual, 
is often precifely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the iliorceft: and bell expref- 
fion of its value. Blit the amount of the metal 
pieces which circulate in a fociety, can never be 
equal to the revenue of all its members. As the 
fame guinea which pays the weekly penfion of 
one man to-day, may pay that of another to¬ 
morrow, and that of a third the day thereafter,, 
the amount of the metal pieces which annually 
circulate in any country, muft always be of 
much lefs value than the whole money penfions 
annually paid with them. But the power of 
purchafing, or the goods which can fucceffively 
be bought with the whole of thofe money pen- 
lions as they are fuct (lively paid, piuft always 

be 
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lions; as mu'ft likewile be the revenue of the 
different perfons to whom they are paid. That 
revenue, therefore, cannot confift in thofe metal 
pieces, of which the amount is fo much inferior 
to its value, but in the power of purchafing, in 
the goods which can fueceffivcly be bought w ith 
them as they circulate from hand to hand. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of circula¬ 
tion, the great inftrument of commerce, like all 
other inftruments of trade, though it makes a 
part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes no part of the revenue of the fociety tp 
which it belongs; and though the metal pieces 
of which it is compofed, in the courfe of their 
annual circulation, diftribute to every man the 
revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make themfelves no part of that revenue. 

Thirdly, and laftly, the machines and inftru¬ 
ments of trade, &c. which cotnpofe the fixed 
capital, bear this further refemblance to that 
part of the circulating capital which confifts in 
money; that as every laving in the expence of 
erecting and fupporting thofe machines, which 
does not diminilh the productive powers of la¬ 
bour, is an improvement of the neat revenue of 
the fociety; fo every faving in the expence of 
collecting and fupporting that part of the circu¬ 
lating capita), which confifts in money, is an im¬ 
provement of exaCtly the lame kind. 

It is Sufficiently obvious, and it has partly too 
been explained already, in what manner every 
faving in the expence of fupporting die fixed 
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capital‘is an improvement of the neat revenue 
of the fociety. The whole capital of the under¬ 
taker of every work is neceffarily divided be¬ 
tween his fixed and his circulating capital. 
While his whole capital remains the fame, the 
fmaller the one part, the greater mutt necelfarily 
be the other. It is the circulating capital which 
furnifhes the materials and wages of labour, and 
puts induftry into motion. Every faving, there¬ 
fore, in the expence of maintaining the fixed ca¬ 
pital, which does not diminifh the productive 
powers of labour, muft increafe the fund which 
puts induftry into motion, and confequently the 
annual produce of land and labour, the real re¬ 
venue of every l'ociety. 

The fubftitution of paper in the room of gold 
and filver money, replaces a very expenfive in- 
ftrument of commerce with one much lei's coftlv, 
and fometimes equally convenient. Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it 
cofts lefs both to ere£t and to maintain than the 
old ore. But in what manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to in¬ 
creafe either the grofs or the neat revenue of the 
tbciety, is not .altogether fo obvious, and may 
therefore require fome further explication. 

There are Ieveral different forts of paper 
money; but the circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are the fpecies which is belt known, and 
which feems bell adapted for this purpofe. 

When the people of any particular country 
have fuch confidence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to be- 
7 lieve 
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ieve that he is always ready to pay upon de¬ 
mand fuch of his promiffory notes as are likely 
to be at any time prelented to him; thole notes 
come to have the fame currency as gold and 
filver money, from the confidence that fuch mo¬ 
ney can at any time be had for them. 

A particular banker lends among his cuf- 
comers his own promiffory notes, to the extent, we 
fliall fuppofe, of a hundred tboufand pounds. 
As thole notes ferve all the purpofes of money, 
his debtors pay him the fame intereft as if he had 
lent them fo much money. This intereft is the 
fource of his gain. Though fome of thole notes 
are continually coming back upon him for pay¬ 
ment, part of them continue to circulate for 
months and years together. Though he has ge¬ 
nerally in circulation, therefore, notes to the 
extent of a hundred thoufand pounds, twenty 
thouland pounds in gold and filver may, fre¬ 
quently be a fufficient provifion for anfwering 
occafional demands. By this operation, there¬ 
fore, twenty thoufand pounds in gold and filver 
perform all the functions which a hundred thou¬ 
fand could otherwile have performed. The fame 
exchanges may be made, the fame quantity of 
confumable goods may be circulated and diftri- 
buted to their proper confumers, by means of his 
promiffory notes, to the value of a hundred 
thoufand pounds, as by an equal value of gold 
and filver money. Eighty- thoufand pounds of 
gold and filver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be fpared from the circulation of the country; 
and if different operations of the fame kind 
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B ^j 0 K ffiould, sit the fame time, be carried on by mafiy 
tL*!****yMtoMwi different banks and bankers, the whole circula¬ 
tion may thus be conduced with a fifth part only 
of the gold and filver which would otherwife 
have been requifite. 

Let us fuppofe, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of fome particular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
fterling, that futn being then fufficient for 
circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour. Let us fuppofe too, that fome 
time thereafter, different banks ahd bankers 
iffued promiffory notes, payable to the bearer, 
to the extent of one million, referving in their 
different coffers two hundred thoufand pounds 
for anfwering'Occafional demands. There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds in gold and filver, and 
a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred 
thoufand pounds of paper and money together. 
But the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country had before required only one 
million to circulate and diftribute it to its pro¬ 
per confumers, and that annuai produce cannot 
be immediately augmented by thofe operations 
of banking. One million, therefore, will be 
fufficient to circulate it after them. The goods 
to be bought and fold being precifely the fame 
as before, the fame quantity of money W'ill be 
fufficient for buying and felling them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed fuch 
an expreffton, will remain precifely the lame as 
before. One million we have fuppofed fufficient 
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to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, is c H n A p * 
poured into it beyond this fum, cannot run in it, v«— 
but muff overflow. One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds are poured into it. Eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, therefore, mud over¬ 
flow, that fum being over and above what can 
be employed in the circulation of the country. 

But though this fum cannot be employed at 
home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. 

It will, therefore, be fent abroad, in order to 
feek that profitable employment which it cannot 
find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; 
becaufe at a diftance from the banks which iflue 
it, and from the country in which payment of it 
can be exafted by law, it will not be received 
in common payments. Gold and filver, there¬ 
fore, to the amount of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds will be fent abroad, and the channel of 
home circulation will remain filled with a mil¬ 
lion of paper, mftead of the million of thole 
metals which filled it before. 

But though fo great a quantity of gold and 
filver is thus fent abroad, we mud not imagine 
that it is fent abroad for nothing, or that its 
proprietors make a prefent of it to foreign na¬ 
tions. They will exchange it for foreign goods 
of fome kind or another, in order to fupply the 
confumption either of fome other foreign coun¬ 
try, or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in one 
foreign country in order to fupply the confump¬ 
tion of another, or in what is called the carrying 
trade, whatever profit they make will be an ad- 
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ditlon to the neat revenue of their own country. 
It is like a new fund, created for carrying on a 
new trade dorneftic bufinefs being now tranf- 
a<5ted by paper, and the gold and filver being 
converted into a fund for this new trade. 

If they employ it in purchafing foreign goods 
for home confumption, they may either, firft, 
purchafe ftich goods as'are likely to be confirmed 
by idle people who produce nothing, fuch as 
foreign wines, foreign filks, dec.; or, fecondly, 
they may purchafe an additional ikoc.k of mate¬ 
rials, tools, and provifions, in order ro maintain 
and employ an additional number of induftrioos 
people, who re- produce, with a profir, the value 
of their annual confumption. 

So far as it is employed in the firit wav, it 
promotes prodigality, increafes expence and con- 
fumption without increafing production, or efta- 
blifhing any permanent fund for fupporting rhat 
expence, and is in every refpect hurtful to the 
fociety. 

So far as it is employed in the fecond way, ir 
promotes induftry; and though it increafes the 
confumption of the fociety, it provides a perma¬ 
nent fund for fupporting that confumption, the 
people who confiime re-producing, with a profit, 
the whole value of their annual confumption. 
The grofs revenue of the fociety, the annual 
produce of their land and labour, is increafed by 
the whole value which the labour of thofe -work¬ 
men adds to the materials upon which they are 
employed; and their neat revenue by what re¬ 
mains of this value, after deducting what is ne- 
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cdTary for fupporting the tools and inftruments c H * p * 
of their trade. ■ — / 

That the greater part of. the gold and filver 
which, being forced abroad by thofe operations 
of banking, is employed in purchafing foreign 
goods for home confumption, is and muft be 
employed in purchafing thofe of this fecondkind, 
leems not only probable but almoft unavoidable. 

Though fome particular men may fometimes 
increafe their expence very considerably though 
their revenue does not increafe at all, we may be 
allured that no clafs or order of men ever does 
fo; becaufe, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduft of 
every individual, they always influence that of 
the majority of every clafs or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, confidered as a clafs or 
order, cannot, in the iipalleft degree, be in- 
ereafed by thofe operations of banking. Their 
expence in general, therefore, cannot be much 
increased by them, though that of a few indi¬ 
viduals among them may, and in reality fome¬ 
times is. The demand of idle people, therefore, 
for foreign goods, being the fame, or very nearly 
the fame, as before, a very final! part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thofe ope¬ 
rations of banking, is employed in purchafing 
foreign goods for home conl'umption, is likely 
to be employed in purchafing thofe for their ufe. 

The greater part of it will naturally be deftined 
for the employment of induftry, and not for the 
maintenance of idlenefs. 
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B o o K Whent we compute the quantity of induftry 
which the circulating capital of any fociety. can 
ernploy, we muft always have regard to rhofe 
parts of it only, which confift in provifions, 
materials, and finished v/ork: the other, which 
confifts in money, and which ferves only to cir¬ 
culate tbofe three, muft always be deduftcd. 
In order to put induftry into motion, three 
things arc requisite; materials to work upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recom- 
pence for the fake of which the work is done. 
Money is neither a material to work upon, nop 
a tool to work with j and though the wages of 
the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other 
men, confifts, not in the money, but in the 
money’s worth; not in the metal pieces, but in 
what can be got for them, 

The quantity of induftry which any capital 
can employ, muft, evidently, be equal to the 
number of workmen whom it can fupply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance fuitable to 
the nature of the work. Money may be requi- 
fite for purchafing the materials and tools of the 
work, as well as the maintenance of the work¬ 
men. But the quantity of induftry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal 
both to the money which purchafes, and to the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which are 
purchased with it 5 but only to one or other of 
thofe two values, and to the latter more properly 
than to the former. 
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When paper is fubftituted in the room of gold c 
and filver money, the quantity of the materials, <, 
tools, and maintenance, which the whole circu¬ 
lating capital can ibpply, may be increaied by 
the whole value of gold and filver which ufed to 
be employed in purchafmg them. The whole 
value of the great wheel of circulation and dis¬ 
tribution, is added to the goods which are circu¬ 
lated and diftributed by means of it. The ope¬ 
ration, in fome mcafure, reiembles that of the 
undertaker of fome great work, who, in confe- 
quence of fome improvement in mechanics, takes 
down his old machinery, and adds the difference 
between its price and that of the new to his cir¬ 
culating capital, to the fund from which he fur- 
nifhes materials and wages to his workmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulating 
money of any country bears to the whole value of 
the annual produce circulated by means o. it, it. 
is, perhaps, impofiible to determine. It has 
been computed by different authors at a fifth, at 
a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of 
that value. But how fmall foever the proportion 
which the circulating money may bear to the 
whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, 
and frequently but a fmall part, of that produce, is 
ever deftined for the maintenance of induftry, it 
muft always bear a very confidcrable proportion 
to that part. When, therefore, by the fubftitu- 
tion of paper, the gold and filver neceffary for 
circulation is reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of 
the former quantity, if the value of only the 
greater part of the other four-fifths be added to 
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the funds which arc deftined for the maintenance 
of inditftry, it muft make a very conliderable ad¬ 
dition to the quantity of that induftry, and, con- 
fequently, to the value of the annual produce of 
land and labour. 

Ak operation of this kind has, within thefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, been performed 
in Scotland, by the erection of new banking 
companies in almoft every considerable town, and 
even in fome country villages. The effe&s of it 
have been precifely thofe above ddcribed. The 
bufinefs of the country is almoft entirely carried 
on by means of the paper of thofe different bank¬ 
ing companies, with which purchafes and pay¬ 
ments of all kinds are commonly made. Silver 
very feldom appears except in the change of a 
twenty fbilliogs bank note, and gold ,fti]j fel- 
domer. But though the conduct of all thofe 
different companies has not been unexception¬ 
able, and has accordingly required an aCi of 
parliament to regulate it ; the country, notwith- 
ftanding, has evidently derived great benefit from 
their trade. I have heard it a timed, that the 
trade of the city of Glaigow. doubled in about 
fifteen years after the fir-ft ereftion of the banks 
there; and that the trade of Scotland has more 
than quadrupled fince the firfc ere&ion of the 
two public banks at Edinburgh, of which the 
one, called: The Bank of Scotland, was efta- 
blifhed by a<ft of parliament in '695 ; the other, 
called The Royal Bank, by royal charter in . 
•1727, Whether the trade, either of Scotland in 
■general, or of the city of Glafgow in particular, 
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has really increafed in fo great a proportion, c H ( * p- 
during fo fhort a period, I do not pretend to 
know. If either of them has increafed in this 
proportion, it feems to be an effefl too great to 
be accounted for by the foie operation of this 
caufe. That the trade and induftry of Scotland, 
however, have increafed very confiderably during 
this period, and that the banks have contributed 
a good deal co this increale, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the filver money which circu¬ 
lated in Scotland before the union, in 1707, and 
which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland in order to be re-coined, 
amounted to 411,117/. 10 s. 9*/. fterling. No 
account has been got of the gold coin; but it 
appears from the ancient accounts of the mint of 
Scotland, that the value of the gold annually 
coined fomewhat exceeded that of the filver*. 

There were a good many people too upon this 
occafion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, 
did not bring their filver into the bank of Scot¬ 
land : and there was, bdides. Tome Englifh coin, 
which was not called in. The whole value of 
the gold and filver, therefore, which circulated, 
in Scotland before the union, cannot be eftimated 
at lefs than a million fterling. It feems to have 
conftitutec- almoft the whole circulation of that 
country ; for though the circulation of the bank 
of Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
fid er able, it feems to have made but a very fmall 
part of the whole. In the prefent times the 

* See Ruddiraan’i Preface to Anderion’s Diploraara, &c. 
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B o o k whole circulation pf Scotland cannot be eftimated 

wjl. * H l«f# than two millions, of which that part 

which conlifls in gold and filver, moft probably, 
does not amount to half a million. But though 
the circulating gold and filver of Scotland have 
Coffered fo great a diminution during this period, 
its real riches and profperity do not appear to 
have inhered any. Its agriculture, manufactures, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce 
of its land and labour, have evidently been aug¬ 
mented. 

It is chiefly by discounting bills of exchange, 
that is, by advancing money upon them before 
they are due, that the greater part of banks and 
bankers iflfue their promifiory notes* They de¬ 
duct always, upon whatever fum they advance, 
the legal intereft till the bill fhall become due. 
The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, 
replaces to the bank the value of what had beep 
advanced, together with a clear profit qf the in- 
, tereft. The banker who advances to the mer¬ 
chant whofe bill hedifeounts, not gold and filver, 
but his own promifiory notes, has the advantage 
of being able to djfcount to a greater amount, 
by the whole value of his promifiory notes, which 
he finds by experience, are commonly in circula¬ 
tion. He is thereby enabled to make his clear 
gain of intereft on fo much a larger fum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at prefent 
is not very great, was {till more inconfiderahle 
when the two firft banking companies were efta- 
bliftied; and thole companies would have had 
but little trade, had they confined their bufinefs 
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to the dilcounting of bills of exchange. They c H p A *’• 
invented, therefore, another method of Bluing 


their promififory notes; by granting, what they 
called, calh accounts, that is by giving credit 
to the extent of a certain fum (two or three thou- 
fand pounds, for example), to any individual 
who could procure two pel-fobs of undoubted 
credit and good landed eftate to become furecy 
for him, that whatever money fhould be ad¬ 
vanced to him, within the fum for which the 
credit had been given, fhould be repaid upon 
demand, together with the legal intereft. Credit s 
of this kind are, I bejieve, commonly granted 
by banks and bankers in all different parts of 
the world. But the eafy terms upon which the 
Scotch banking companies accept of re-payment 
are, fo far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal caufe, both of the 
great trade of tliofe companies, and of the bene¬ 
fit which the country has received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one 
of thofe companies, and borrows a thouland 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
fum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at 
a time, the company difeounting a proportion- 
able part of the intereft of the great fum from 
the day on which each of thofe lmall fums is 
paid in, till the whole be in this manner repaid. 
All merchants, therefore, and almoft all men ot 
bufinefs, find it convenient to keep fuch cafh 
accounts with them, and are thereby interelled 
to promote the trade of thofe companies, by 
readily receiving their notes in all payments, 
6 and 




B V K ant ^ by encouraging all thofe with whom they 
v —> have any influence to do the fame. The banks, 
when their cuflomers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in their own pro- 
miifory notes. Thele the merchants pay away 
to the manufacturers for goods, the manufac¬ 
turers to the farmers for materials and provi- 
fions, the farmers to their landlords for rent, 
the landlords repay them to the merchants for 
the conveniences and luxuries with which they 
fupply them, and the merchants again return 
them to the banks in order to balance their 
cafli accounts, or to replace what they may have 
borrowed of them; and thus almoft the whole 
money bufinefs of the country is tranfaCled by 
means of them. Hence the great trade of thofe 
companies. 

By means of thofe cafli accounts every mer¬ 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he othtrwife could do. If 
there are two merchants, one in London, and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal (locks 
in the fame branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater 
number of people than the London merchant. 
The London merchant muft always keep by him 
a confiderable fum of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thofe of his banker, who gives him 
no in.tcrcft for it, in order to anfwer the demands 
continually coming upon him for payment, of 
the goods which he purchafes upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amount of this fum be fuppofed five 

hundred 
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pounds. The value of the goods in 
his warehoufe mull always be lefs by five hun¬ 
dred pounds than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep fuch a. fum unemploy¬ 
ed. Let us fuppofe that he generally dilpoles of 
his whole ftock upon hand, or of goods to the 
value of his whole ftock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obliged to keep fo great a fum 
unemployed, he mull fell in a year five hundred 
pounds worth lefs goods than he might otherwife 
have done. His annual profits mu ft be lei's by 
all that he could have made by the fale of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods; and the 
number of people employed in preparing his 
goods for the market, muft be lefs by all thofe 
that five hundred pounds more ftock could have 
employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
anfwering fuch occafional demands. When they 
actually come upon hirn, he latisfies. them from 
his calh account with the bank, and gradually 
replaces the fum borrowed with the money or 
paper which comes in from the occafional fales of 
his goods. With the fame ftock, therefore, he 
can, without imprudence, have at all times in 
his warehoufe a larger quantity of goods than the 
London merchant; and can thereby both make 
a greater profit himfelf, and give conftant em¬ 
ployment to a greater number of induftrious 
people who prepare thofe goods for the market. 
Hence the great benefit which the country has 
derived from this trade. 
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B ° u ° K The facility of difcounting bills of exchange* 
it may be thought indeed, gives the English 
merchants a conveniency equivalent to the calh 
accounts of the Scotch merchants. But the 
Scotch merchants, it rnuft be remembered, can 
difcount their bills of exchange as eafily as the 
Englifh merchants ■, and have, befides, the addi¬ 
tional conveniency of their cafh accounts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
can eafily circulate in any country never can 
exceed the value of t he gold and filver, of which 
it fupplies the place, or which (the commerce 
being fuppofed the fame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty fhiliing 
notes, for example, are the loweft paper money 
current in Scotland, the whole of that currency 
which can eafily circulate there cannot exceed 
the l'um of gold and filver which would be ne- 
cefiary for t ran faff mg the annual exchanges of 
twenty fhillings value and Upwards ufuaily tranf- 
a&ed within that country. Should the circu¬ 
lating paper at any time exceed that fum, as the 
excels could neither be fent abroad nor be em¬ 
ployed in the Circulation of the country, it mufe 
immediately return upon the banks to be ex¬ 
changed for gold and filver. Many people would 
immediately perceive that they had more of this 
paper than was neccflfary for tranfacling their 
buftnefs at home, and as they could not fend it 
abroad, they would immediately demand pay¬ 
ment of it from the banks. When this fuper- 
fluotis paper was converted into gold and filver, 
they could eafily find a ufe for it by fending it 
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abroad; but they could find none while it re¬ 
mained in the fhape of paper. There would im¬ 
mediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to 
the whole extent of this fuperfluous paper, and, 
if they fhowed any difficulty or backwardnefs in 
payment, to a much greater extent j the alarm, 
which this would occafion, neceflarily increafing 
the run. 

Over and above the expences which are com¬ 
mon to every branch of trade j fuch as the ex¬ 
pence of houle-rent, the wages of fervants, 
clerks, accountants, &c.; the expences peculiar 
to a bank confift chiefly in two articles : Firit, 
in the expence of keeping at. all times in its cof¬ 
fers, for anfwering the occafional demands of the 
holders of its notes, a large fum of money, of 
which it lofes the intereft: And, fecondly, in 
the expence of replenilhing thofe coffers as fall 
as they are emptied by anfwering fuch occafional 
demands. 

A banking company, which iffoes more paper 
than can be employed in the circulation of the 
country, and of which the excefs is continually 
returning upon them for payment, ought to in- 
creafe the quantity of gold and filver, which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in 
proportion to this excefllve increafe of their cir¬ 
culation, but in a much greater proportion j 
their notes returning upon them much fafter 
than in proportion to the excefs of their quan¬ 
tity. Such a company, therefore, ought to in¬ 
creafe the firft article of their expence, not only 
Vql. I. G g in 
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b o Ki in proportion to this forced increafe of their 
»> bufinefs, but in a much greater proportion. 


The coffers of i’ucli a company too, though 
they ought to be filled much fuller, yet mu ft 
empty themfelves much fader than if their bufi¬ 
nefs was confined within more reafonable bounds, 
and muft require, not only a more violent, but a 
more conftant and uninterrupted exertion of ex¬ 
pence in order to replenifh them. The coin 
too, which is thus continually drawn in fuch 
large quantities from their coffers, cannot be 
employed in the circulation of the country. It 
comes in place of a paper which is. over and 
above what can be employed in that circula¬ 
tion, and is therefore over and above what can 
be employed in it too. But as that coin will 
not be allowed to lie idle, it muft, in one (hape 
or another, be fent abroad, in order to find that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at 
home; and this continual exportation, of gold 
and filver, by enhancing the difficulty, muft ne- 
cefiarily enhance ftill further the expence of the 
bank, in finding new gold and filver in order to 
rcplenifh thofe coffers, which empty themfelves 
fo very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
muft, in proportion to this forced increafe of 
their bufinefs, increafe the feqond article of their 
expence ftill more than the firft. 

Let us fuppofe that all the paper of a parti¬ 
cular bank, which the circulation of the country 
can eafily abforb and employ, amounts exactly to 
forty thou land pounds; and that for anfwering 
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occafional demands, this bank is obliged to keep 
at all times in its coffers ten thoufand pounds in 
gold and filver. Should this bank attempt to 
circulate forty-four thoufand pounds, the four 
thoufand pounds which are over and above what 
the circulation can eafily abforb and employ, 
will return upon it almoft as fall as they are 
iffued. For anlwering occafional demands, 
therefore, this bank ought to keep at all times 
in its coffers, not eleven thoufand pounds only, 
but fourteen thoufand pounds. It will thus 
gain nothing by the intereft of the four thoufand 
pounds exceffive circulation j and it will lofe the 
whole expenoe of continually colle&ing four 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver, which will 
be continually going out of its coffers as faft as 
they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company al¬ 
ways underftood and attended to its own parti¬ 
cular intereft, the circulation never could have 
been overftocked with paper money. But every 
particular banking company has not always un¬ 
derftood or attended to its own particular in¬ 
tereft, and the circulation has frequently been 
overftocked with paper money. 

By iffuing too great a quantity of paper, of 
which the excefs was continually returning, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and filver, the 
bank of England was for many years together 
obliged to coin gold to the extent of between 
eight hundred thoufand pounds and a million a 
year j or at an average, about eight hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds. For this great coin- 
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B o^o tc a g e t } ie bank (in confequence of the worn and 
degraded ftate into which the gold coin had 
fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged 
to purchafe gold bullion at the high price of 
four pounds an ounce, which it foon after ifiued 
in coin at 3/. 17J. 30'wf. an ounce, lofing in 
this manner between two and a half and three 
per cent, upon the coinage of fo very large a 
fum. Though the bank therefore paid no 
feignorage, though the government was pro¬ 
perly at the expence of the coinage, this libera¬ 
lity of government did not prevent altogether 
the expence of the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in confequence of an ex- 
cefs of the fame kind, were all obliged to em¬ 
ploy conftantly agents at London to collect 
money for them, at an expence which was fel- 
dom below one and a half or two per cent* This 
money was fent down by the waggon, and in- 
fured by the carriers at an additional expence of 
three quarters per cent, or fifteen {hillings on 
the hundred pounds. Thofe agents were nor 
always able to replenifh the coffers of their em¬ 
ployers fo fall as they were emptied. In this 
cafe the refource of the banks was, to draw upon 
their correfpondents ir. London bills of exchange 
to the extent of the fum which they wanted. 
When thole correfpondents afterwards drew 
upon them for the payment of this fum, together 
with the intereft and a commifilon, fome of thofe 
banks, from the diftrefs into which their excef 
five circulation had thrown them, had fomecimes 
no other means of fatisfying this draught but by 

drawing 




drawing a fecorid fee of bills either upon the chap. 
lame, or upon lb me other correfpondents in 
London ■, and the fame fum, or rather bills for 
the fame fum, would in this manner make fome- 
times more than two or three journies; the 
debtor, bank, paying always the intereft and 
commillion upon the whole accumulated fum. 

Even thole Scotch banks which never diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their extreme imprudence, 
were fometimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
refource. 

The gold coin which was paid out either by 
the bank of England, or by the Scotch banks, 
in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above what could be employed in 
the circulation of the country, being likewife 
over and above what could be employed in that 
circulation, was fometimes fent abroad in the 
lhape of coin, fometimes melted down' and lent 
abroad in the lhape of bullion, and fometimes 
melted down and fold to the bank of England at 
the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was 
the neweft, the heavieft, and the bell pieces only 
which were carefully picked out of the whole 
coin, and either fent abroad or melted down. 

At home, and while they remained in the lhape 
of coin, thofe heavy pieces were of no more 
value than the light: But they were of More 
value abroad, or when melted down into bullion, 
at home. The bank of England, notwithftand- 
ing their great annual coinage, found to their 
^ftonilbment, that there was every year the fame 
fcarcity of coin as there had been the year ber 
G g 3 fore y 
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0 K fore; and that notwithftanding the great quan- 
tity of good and new coin which was every year 
iffued from the bank, the ftate of the coin, jn- 
ftead of growing better and better; became every 
year worfe and worfe. Every year they found 
themfelves under the neceffity of coining nearly 
the fame quantity of gold as they had coined 
fhe year before, and from the continual rife ir 
the price of gold bullion, in confequence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the 
expence of this great annual coinage became 
every year greater and greater. The bank of 
England, it is to be obferved, by fupplying its 
own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
fupply the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continually flowing from thofe coffers in a great 
variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was 
wanted to fupport this excefiive circulation both 
of Scotch and Englifh paper money, whatever 
vacuities this excefiive circulation occafioned in 
the neceflary coin of the kingdom, the bank of 
England was obliged to fupply them. The Scotch 
banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for 
their own imprudence and inattention. But the 
bank of England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much greater 
imprudence of almoft all the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of fome bold projectors in 
both parts of the united kingdom, was the ori¬ 
ginal caufe of this excefiive circulation of paper 
money. - •• • • ; 

What a bank fan with propriety advance to 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not, 

cither 
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either the whole capital with which he trades, or c 
even any confiderable part of that capital; but 
that part of it only, which he would otherwife be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwering occaffonai demands. 

If the paper money which the bank advances 
never exceeds this value, it can never exceed the 
value of the gold and filver, which would necef- 
farily circulate in the country if there was no 
paper money; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country can eafily 
abforb and employ. 

When a bank difcounts to a merchant a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a 
real debtor, and which, as foon as it becomes 
due, is really paid by that debtor; it only ad¬ 
vances to him a part of the value which he 
would otherwife be obliged to keep by him un¬ 
employed and in ready money for anfwering oc r 
calional demands. The payment of the bill, 
when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the 
value of what it had advanced, together with the 
inter.eft. The coffers of the bank, fo far as its 
dealings are confined to fuch cuftomers, refera¬ 
ble a water pond, from which, though a. ftrearn 
is continually running out, yet another is con¬ 
tinually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs out; fo that, without any further care or 
attention, the pond keeps always equally, or 
very near equally full. Little or no expence can 
ever be nectflary for replenifhing the coffers of 
fuch a bank. 

G g 4 A MER- 
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A merchant, without over-trading, may fre¬ 
quently have occafion for a fum of ready money, 
even when he has no bills to difeount. When a 
bank, befides difeounting his bills, advances him 
likewife upon fuch occafions, fuch fums upon his 
cafh account, and accepts of a piece-meal repay¬ 
ment as the money comes in from the occafional 
fale of his goods, upon the eafy terms of the 
banking companies of Scotland; it difpenfes 
him entirely from the neceflity of keeping any 
part of his ftock by him unemployed and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands. 
When fuch demands aflually come upon him, 
he can anfwer them fulficiently from his cafh 
account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
fuch cuftomers, ought to obferve with great at¬ 
tention, whether in the courfe of fame fhort 
period (of four, five, fix, or eight months, for 
example) the fum of the repayments which it 
commonly receives from them, is, or is not, 
fully equal to that of the advances which it 
commonly makes to them. If, within the courfe 
of fuch fhort periods, the fum of the repayments 
from certain cuftomers is, upon moil occafions, 
fully equal to that of the advances, it may fafely 
continue to deal with fuch cuftomers. Though 
the ftream which is in this cafe continually run¬ 
ning out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which is continually running into them muft be 
at leaft equally large; fo that without any fur¬ 
ther care or attention thofe coffers are likely to 
J?e always equally or very near equally fu}l; and 

fcarce 



fcarce ever to require any extraordinary expence c ha p. 
to replenifh them. If, on the contrary, the fum *—*—, 
of the repayments from certain other cuftom- 
ers falls commonly very much fhort of the 
advances which it makes to them, it cannot with 
any fafety continue to deal with luch cuftomers, 
at leaft if they continue to deal with it in this 
manner. The ftream which is in this cafe con¬ 
tinually running out from its coffers is neceffa- 
rily much larger than that which is continually 
running in; fo that, unlefs they are replenifhed 
by fome great and continual effort of expence, 
thofe coffers muff icon be exhaufted altoge¬ 
ther. 

The banking companies of Scotland, accord¬ 
ingly, were for a long time very careful to re¬ 
quire frequent and regular repayments from all 
their cuftomers, and did not care to deal with 
anv perfon, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, who did not make, what they called, fre¬ 
quent and regular operations with them. By 
this attention, befides faving almoft entirely the 
extraordinary expence of repleniihing their cof¬ 
fers, they gained two other very confiderable ad T 
vantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled to 
make fome tolerable judgment concerning the 
thriving or declining circumftanccs ot meis 
debtors, without being obliged to look out tor 
any other evidence befides what their own books 
afforded them ; men being for the moil part 
either regular or irregular in their repayments, 
according as their circumftances are either thriv- 
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frig or declining. A private man who lends out 
his money to perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of 
debtors, may, either by himfelf or his agents, 
obferve and enquire both conftantly and care¬ 
fully into the conduft and fituation of each of 
them. But a banking company, which lends 
money to perhaps five hundred different people, 
and of which the attention is continually occu¬ 
pied by obje&s of a very different kind, can have 
no regular information concerning the conduct 
and circumftances of the greater part of its debt¬ 
ors beyond what its own books afford it. In re¬ 
quiring frequent and regular repayments from 
all their cuftomers, the banking companies of 
Scotland had probably this advantage in view. 

Secondly , by this attention they fecured 
themfelves from the poffibiiity of iffuing more 
paper money than what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ. When 
they obferved, that within moderate periods of 
time the repayments of a particular cuftomer 
were upon moft occafions fully equal to the ad¬ 
vances which they had made to him, they might 
be aflured that the paper lfioncy which they had 
advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded 
the quantity of gold and filver which he would 
otherwife have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfvvering occafional demands j and that, con- 
fequently, thp paper money, which they had cir¬ 
culated by his means, had not at any time ex¬ 
ceeded the quantity of gold and filver which 
would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper moneys The frequency, regula¬ 
rity 
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rity and amount of his repayments would fuffi- c 
ciently demonftrate that the amount of their ad¬ 
vances had at no time exceeded that part of his 
capital which he would otherwife have been 
obliged to keep by him unemployed and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands ; 
that is, for the purpofe of keeping the reft of his 
Capital in conftant employment. It is this part 
of his capital only which, within moderate pe¬ 
riods of time, is continually returning to every 
dealer in the ihape of money, whether paper 01- 
coin, and continually going from him in the 
fame fhape. If the advances of the bank had 
commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the 
ordinary amount of his repayments could not, 
within moderate periods of time, have equalled 
the ordinary amount of its advances. The 
ftream which, by means of his dealings, was. con¬ 
tinually running into the coffers of the bank, 
could not have been equal to the ftream which, 
by means of the lame dealings, was continually 
running out. The advances of the bank paper, 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and filver 
which, had there been .no fuch advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfwering occafional demands, might foon come 
to exceed the whole quantity of gold and filver 
which (the commerce being fuppofed the fame) 
would have circulated in the country had there 
jaeen no paper money; and confequently to ex¬ 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ; and the 
excefs of this paper money would immediately 

hive 




u 0 j) K | iave returned upon the bank in order to be ex- 
'—■'■-v—— ' changed for gold and filver. This fecond ad¬ 
vantage, though equally real, was not perhaps 
fo well underttood by all the different banking 
companies of Scotland as the firft. 

When, partly by the conveniency of difcount- 
ing bills, and partly by that of calh accounts, 
the creditable traders of any country can be dif- 
penled from the neceffity of keeping any part of 
their dock by them unemployed and in ready 
money for anfwering occafional demands, they 
can reafonably expeft no farther afliflance from 
banks and bankers, who, when they have gone 
thus far, cannot, confidently with their own in- 
tereft and fafety, go farther. A bank cannot, 
confidently with its own intered, advance to a 
trader the whole or even the greater part of the 
circulating capital with which he trades; be- 
cauie, though that capital is continually return¬ 
ing to him in the ihape of money, and going 
from him in the fame fhape, yet the whole of the 
returns is too diftant from the whole of the out¬ 
goings, and the fum of his repayments could not 
equal the fum of its advances within fuch mo¬ 
derate periods of time as fuit the conveniency of 
a bank. Stiil lei's could a bank afford to ad¬ 
vance him any confiderable part of his fixed 
capital; .of the capital which the undertaker of 
an iron forge, for example, employs in erefting 
his forge and fmclting-houfe, his work-houfes 
and warehoufes, the dwelling-houfes of his work¬ 
men, &c.; of the capital which the undertaker 
of a mine employs in finking his lhafts, in erect¬ 
ing 
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ing engines for drawing out the water, in making 
roads and waggon-ways, &c.; of the capital 
which the perion who undertakes to improve 
land employs in clearing, draining, enclofing, 
manuring and ploughing Waite and uncultivated 
fields, in building farm-houfes, with all their 
necefiary appendages of {tables, granaries, &c. 
The returns of the fixed capital arc in almoft all 
cafes much flower than thofe of the circulating 
capital; and fuch expences, even when laid out 
with the greateft prudence and judgment, very 
feldorn return to the undertaker till after a pe¬ 
riod of many years, a period by far too diflant to 
fuit the conveniency of a bank. Traders and 
other undertakers may, no doubt, with great 
propriety, carry on a very confiderable part of 
their proje&s with borrowed money. In juftice 
ro their creditors, however, their own capital 
ought, in this cafe, to be fufficient to enfure, if I 
may fay fo, the capital of thofe creditors; or to 
render it extremely improbable that thofe credi¬ 
tors fhould incur any lofs, even though the fuc- 
cefs of the projeft fhould fall very much fhort of 
the expectation of the projectors. Even with 
this precaution too, the money which is bor¬ 
rowed, and which it is meant fhould not be re¬ 
paid till after a period of feveral years, ought not 
to be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be bor¬ 
rowed upon bond or mortgage, of fuch private 
people as propofe to live upon the intereft of 
their money, without taking the trouble them- 
felves to employ the capital; and who are upon 
that account willing to lend that capital to fuch 

people 
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people of good credit as are likely to keep it for 
•(Several years. A bank, indeed, which lends its 
money without the expence of ftampt paper* or 
of attornies fees for drawing bonds and mort¬ 
gages, and which accepts of repayment upon the 
eafy terms of the banking companies of Scot¬ 
land* would, no doubt, be a very convenient 
creditor to fuch traders and undertakers. But 
fuch traders and undertakers would, furely, be 
mod inconvenient debtors to fuch a bank. 

It is now more than five-and-twenty years 
fince the paper money ifilled by the different 
banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather was lomewhat more than fully equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could 
eafily abforb and employ. Thofe companies, 
therefore, had fo long ago given all the afiiftance 
to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
which it is pofiible for banks and bankers, con¬ 
fidently with their own intereft, to give. They 
had even done fomewhat more. They had over¬ 
traded a little, and had brought upon themfelves 
that lois, or at lead that diminution of profit, 
which in this particular bufinefs never fails to 
attend the fonalleft degree of over-trading. Thofe 
traders and other undertakers, having got fo 
much aflidance from banks and bankers, wilhed 
to get dill more. The banks, they i'eem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to whatever 
fum might be wanted, without incurring any 
other expence bcfides that of a few reams of 
paper. They complained of the contraided views 
and dadardly lpirit of the dire&ors of thofe 

banks, 
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batiks, which did not, they laid, extend their c ** A ?■ 
credits in proportion to the extenfion of the trade 
of the country; meaning, no doubt, by the ex- 
tenfion of that trade the extenfion of their own 
projects beyond what they could carry on, 
either with their own capital, or with what they 
had credit to borrow of private people in the 
ufu,al way of bond or mortgage. The banks, 
they feem to have thought, were in honour 
bound to fupply the deficiency, and to provide 
them with all the capital which they wanted to 
trade with. The banks, however, were of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, and upon their refufing to extend 
their credits, lomc of thofe traders had recourfe 
to an expedient which, for a time, ferved their 
purpofe, though at a much greater expence, yet 
as effectually as the utrnoft extenfion of Bank 
credits could have done. This expedient was 
no other than the well-known fhift of drawing 
and re-drawing; the fhift to which unfortunate 
traders have fometimes recourfe when they arc 
upon the brink of bankruptcy. The practice of 
railing money in this manner had been long 
known in England, and during the courfe of the 
late war, when the high profits of trade afforded 
a great temptation to over-trading, is laid to 
have been carried on to a very great extent. 

From England it was brought into Scotland, 
where, in proportion to the very limited com¬ 
merce, and to the very moderate capital of the 
country, it was loon carried on to a much 
greater extent than it ever had been in England. 


The 
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The practice of drawing and re-drawing is fo 
well known to all men of bufinefs, that it may 
perhaps be thought unnecefiary to give an ac¬ 
count of it. But as this book may come into 
the hands of many people who are not men of 
bufinefs, and as the effects of this pra&ice upon 
the banking trade are not perhaps generally un- 
derftood even by men of bufinefs themfelves, I 
fhall endeavour to explain it as diftin&ly as I 
can. 

The cuftoms of merchants, which were efta- 
blilhed when the barbarous laws of Europe did 
not enforce the performance of their contrails, 
and which during the courfe of the two laft cen¬ 
turies have been adopted into the laws of all 
European nations, have given fuch extraordinary 
privileges to bills of exchange, that money is 
more readily advanced upon them, than upon 
any other fpecies of obligation ; efpecially when 
they are made payable within fo Ihort a period 
as two or three months after their date. If, when 
the bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay 
it as foon as it is prefented, he becomes from that 
moment a bankrupt. The bill is protefted, and 
returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewife a bank¬ 
rupt. If, before it came to the perfon who pre- 
fents it to the acceptor for payment, it had pafled 
through the hands of feveral other perfons, who 
had fucceffivelv advanced to one another the 
contents of it either in money or goods, and who 
to exprefs that each of them had in his turn 
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received thofe contents, had all of them in their 
order endorfed, that is, written their names upon 
the back of the bill; each endorfer becomes in 
his turn liable to the owner of the bill for thofe 
contents, and, if he fails to pay, he becomes 
too from that moment a bankrupt. Though the 
drawer, acceptor, and endorfers of the bill ihould, 
all of them, be perfons of doubtful credit; yet 
ftill the lhortnefs of the date gives fome fecurity 
to the owner of the bill. Though all of them 
may be very likely to become bankrupts ; it is a 
chance if they all become fo in fo fliort a time. 
The houfe is crazy, fays a weary traveller to him- 
felf, and will not ftand very long; but it is a 
chance if it falls to-night, and I will venture, 
therefore, to fleep in it to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we lhall fuppole, 
draws a bill upon B in London, payable two 
months after date. In reality B in London owes 
nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but he agrees to 
accept of A’s bill, upon condition that before 
the term of payment he fhall redraw upon A in 
Edinburgh for the fame fum, together with the 
intereft and a commiffion, another bill, payable 
likewife two months after date. B accordingly, 
before the expiration of the ftrft two months, re¬ 
draws this bill upon A in Edinburgh ; w|io again, 
before the expiration of the fecond two months, 
draws a fecond bill upon B in London, payable 
likewife two months after date; and before the 
expiration of the third two months, B in London 
re-draws upon A in Edinburgh another bill, 
payable alfo two months after date. This prac- 
Vol. I. II h tice 
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* ° n ® * tice has fometimes gone on, not only for feveral 
w-v-~w months, but for feveral years together, the bill 


always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intereft and commiffion of all 
the former bills. The intereft: was five per cent, 
in the year, and the commiffion was never left 
than one half per cent, on each draught. This 
Commiffion being repeated more than fix times 
in the year, whatever money A might raife by 
this expedient muft neceflarily have coft: him 
fomethiog more than eight per cent, in the year, 
and fometimes a great deal more} when either 
the price of the commiffion happened to rife, or 
■when he was obliged to pay compound intereft 
upon the intereft and commiffion of former bills. 
This practice was called raifing money by circu¬ 
lation. 

In a country where the ordinary profits of 
flock in the greater part of mercantile proje&s 
are fuppofed to run between fix and ten per 
cent., it muft have been a very fortunate Ipe- 
culadon of which the returns could not only 
repay the enormous expence at which the money 
was thus borrowed for carrying it on j but afford, 
betides, a good furplus profit to the projector. 
Many vaft and extenfive projects, however, were 
■undertaken, and for feveral years carried on 
without any other fund to fupport them befides 
what was railed at this enormous expence. The 
projectors, no doubt, had in their golden dreams 
the molt diftinft vifion of this great profit. 
Upon their awaking, however, either at the end 
of their projects, or when they were no longer 

able 
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able to carry them on, they very feldom, I be¬ 
lieve, had the good fortune to find it *. 

The bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon B 
in London, he regularly difcounted two months 
before they were due with louie bank or banker 
in Edinburgh ; and the bills which B in London 
re-drey; upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
difcounted either with the bank of England, or 
with feme other bankers in London. Whatever 
was advanced upon fuch circulating bills, was, in 
Edinburgh, advanced in the paper of the Scotch 
banks, and in London, when they were dif¬ 
counted at the bank of England, in the paper of 
that bank. Though the bills upon which this 
paper had been advanced, were all of them re¬ 
paid 

• The method defcribed in the text was by no means either 
the mofl common or the mofl expensive one in which thofe ad¬ 
venturers fometimes raifei money by circulation. It fre¬ 
quently happened that A in Edinburgh would enable B in 
London tb pay the firft bill of exchange by drawing, a few 
days before it became due, a fecond bill at three months date 
upon the fame B in London. This bill, being payable to his 
own order, A fold in Edinburgh at par ; and with its contents 
purchafed bills upon London payable at fight to the order of 
8, to whom he fent them by the pofl. Towards the end of the 
late war, the exchange between Edinburgh and London W3s 
frequently three per cent, againfl Edinburgh, and tnofc bills 
at fight mu ft frequently have coft A that premium. This tranf- 
action therefore being repeated at leafl four times in the year, 
and being loaded with a commiffion of at leafl one half per 
cent, upon each repetition, mull at that period have coil A at 
leafl fourteen per cent, in the year. At other times A would 
enable B to difeharge the firflbill of exchange by drawing, a 
few days before it became due, a fecond bill at two months 
date ; not upon B, but upon feme third perfon, C, for ex- 
H h z ample, 
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K paid in their turn as Toon as they became due ; 
yet the value which had been really advanced 
upon the firft bill, was never really returned to 
the banks which advanced it; becaufe, before 
each bill became due, another bill was always 
drawn to fomewhat a greater amount than the 
bill which was foon to be paid } and the dis¬ 
counting of this other bill was ellentially necef- 
fary towards the payment of that which was loon 
to be due. This payment, therefore, was alto¬ 
gether fitftitious. The ftream, which, by means 
of thofe circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made to run out from the coffers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any ftream which 
really run into them. 

example, in London. This other bill was made payable to 
the order of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, difeount- 
ed it with fomc banker in London ; and A enabled C to dis¬ 
charge it hy drawing,' a few days before it became due, a shird 
bill, likewife at two months date, fometiraes upon his firlt 
correfpondent B, and fometimes upon fome fourth or fifth per- 
fon, D or E, for example. This third bill was made payable 
to the order of C ; who, as foon as it was accepted, difeounted 
it in the fame manner with fome banker in London. Such 
operations being repeated at leak fix times in the year, and 
feeing loaded with a com million of at lead one-half per cent, 
upon each repetition, together with the legal incereft of five 
per cent, this method of railing money, in the fame manner as 
that deferibed in the text, mull have coft A fomething more 
than eight per cent. By faving, however, the exchange be¬ 
tween Edinburgh and London, it was lefs expenfive than that 
mentioned in the foregoing part of this note; but then it re¬ 
quired an ellablilhed credit with morehoufes than one in Lon¬ 
don, an advantage which many of thefe adventurers could not 
always find it eafy to procure. 
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The paper which was ifiued upon thofe cir¬ 
culating bills of exchange, amounted, upon many 
occafions, to the whole fund deftined for carry¬ 
ing on fome vaft and extenfive projedt of agri¬ 
culture, commerce, or manufadtures; and not 
merely to that part of it which, had there been 
no paper money, the proje&or would have been 
obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in 
ready money for ani’wering occafional demands. 
The greater part of this paper was, confequently, 
over and above the value of the gold and filver 
which would have circulated in the country, had 
there been no paper money. It was over and 
above, therefore, what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ, and 
upon that account, immediately returned upon 
the banks in order to be exchanged for gold and 
filver, which they were to find as they could. 
It was a capital which thofe projedtors had very 
artfully contrived to draw from thofe banks, 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate 
confent, but for fome time, perhaps, without 
their having the mod diftant fufpicion that they 
had really advanced it. 

When two people, who are continually draw¬ 
ing and re-drawing upon one another, difcotint 
their bills always with the fame banker, he muft 
immediately dii'cover what they are about, and 
fee clearly that they are trading, not with any 
capital of their own, but with the capital which 
he advances to them. But this difcovery is not 
altogether fo eafy when they difcount their bills 
fometimes with one banker, and fomecimes with 
H h 3 another. 
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K another, and when the fame two perfons do not 
conftantly draw and re-draw upon one another, 
but occafionally run the round of a great circle 
of projectors, who find it for their intereft td 
afilft one another in this method of raifing money, 
and to render it, upon that account, as difficult 
as poffiblc to dtftinguifh between a real and a 
fictitious bill, of exchange ; between a bill drawn 
by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill 
for which there was properly no real creditor but 
the bank which discounted it; nor any real 
debtor but the projector who made ufe of the 
tnoney. When a banker had even made this 
difeovery, he might fomecimes make it coo late, 
and might find that he had already discounted 
the bills of thofe projectors to To great an exten t, 
that, by refuting to difeount any more, he would 
neceffarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, 
by ruining them, might perhaps ruin himfelf. 
For his own intereft and fafety, therefore, he 
might find it neceflary, in this very perilous fitu- 
ation, to go on for fome time, endeavouring, 
however, to withdraw gradually, and upon that 
account making every day greater and greater 
difficulties about difeounting, in order to force 
thofe projectors by degrees to have recourfe, 
either to other bankers, or to other methods of. 
raifing money; fo as that he himlelf might, as 
foon as poflible, get out of the circle. The diA 
ficulties, accordingly, which the bank of Eng¬ 
land, which the principal bankers in London, 
and which even the more prudent Scotch banks 
began, after a certain time, and when all of them 
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already gone too far, to make about dif- 
counting, not only alarmed, but enraged in the 
higheft degree thofe proje&ors. Thqir own 
diftrefs, of whiclx this prudent and necefiary re- 
ferve of the banks was, no doubt, the immediate 
occafion, they called the diftrefs of the country ; 
and this diftrefs of the country, they faid, was 
altogether owing to the ignorance, pufillanimity, 
and bad condudt of the banks, which did not 
give a fufficiently liberal aid to the fpirited un¬ 
dertakings of thofe who exerted themfelvcs in 
order to beautify, improve, and enrich the coun¬ 
try. It was the duty of the banks, they feemed 
to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as 
great an extent as they might wifli to borrow. 
The banks, however, by rcfufing in this manner 
to give more credit to thofe, to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now pofiible to fave 
either their own credit, or the public credit, of 
the country. 

In the midft of this clamour and diftrefs, a 
new bank was eftablifhed in Scotland for the 
exprefs purpofe of relieving the diftrefs of the 
country. The defign was generous; but the 
execution was imprudent, and the nature and 
caufes of the diftrefs which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well underftood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, 
both in granting calh accounts, and in difeount- 
ing bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, 
it feems to have made fcarce any diftin&ion be¬ 
tween real and circulating bills, but to have dil¬ 
l-1 h 4 counted 
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counted all equally. It was the avowed prln- 
' ciple of this bank to advance, upon any reafon- 
able fecurity, the whole capital which was to be 
employed in thofe improvements of which the 
returns are the moft flow and diftant, fuch as the 
improvements of land. To promote fuch im¬ 
provements was even fald to be the chief of the 
public fpirited purpofes for which it was infti- 
tuted. By its liberality in granting cafli ac¬ 
counts, and in difcotinting bills of exchange, it,, 
no doubt, iflfued great quantities of. its bank 
notes. But thofe bank notes being, the greater 
part of them, over and above what the circula¬ 
tion of the country could eafily abforb and em¬ 
ploy, returned upon it, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and filver, as fall as they were ifiued. Its 
coffers were never well filled. The capital which 
had been fubfcribed to this bank ae two different 
fubfcriptions, amounted to one hundred and 
fixty thoufand pounds, of which eighty per cent, 
only was paid up. This fum ought to have beep 
paid in at feveral different inftalments. A great 
part of the proprietors, when they paid in their 
firft inftalment, opened a cafh account with the 
bankj and the diredlors, thinking themfelves 
obliged to treat their own proprietors with the 
fame liberality with which they treated all other 
men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this 
cafh account what they paid in upon all their 
fubfequent inftalments. Such payments, there- 
iore, only put into one coffer, what had the mo¬ 
ment before been taken out of another. But had 
the coffers of this bank been filled ever fo well. 
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ks exceffive circulation muft have emptied them 
fafter than they could have been replenifhed by 
any other expedient but the ruinous one of draw¬ 
ing upon London, and when the bill became 
due, paying it, together with intereft and com- 
miflion, by another draught upon the fame place. 
Its coffers having been filled fo very ill, it is 
laid to have been driven to this refource within 
a very few months after it began to do bufinefs. 
The effaces of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth feveral millions, and by their fubfeription 
to the original bond or contraft of the bank, 
were really pledged for anfwering all its engage¬ 
ments. By means of the great credit which fo 
great a pledge neceffarily gave it, it was, not- 
withftanding its too liberal conduft, enabled to 
carry on bufinefs for more than two years. 
When it was obliged to flop, it had in the circu¬ 
lation about two hundred thoufand pounds in 
bank notes. In order to fupport the circulation 
of thofe notes, which were continually returning 
upon it as faft as they were ilfued, it had been 
conflantly in the praftice of drawing bills of ex¬ 
change upon London, of which the number and 
value were continually increafing, and, when 
it ftopt, amounted to upwards of fix hundred 
thoufand pounds. This bank, therefore, had, 
in little more than the courfe of two years, ad¬ 
vanced to different people upwards of eight 
hundred thoufand pounds at five per cent. 
Upon the two hundred thoufand pounds which 
it circulated in bank notes, this five per cent, 
plight, perhaps, be ccnfidered as clear gain, 

without 
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without any other deduction bcfid.es the expence 
of management. But upon upwards of fix hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds, for which it was conti¬ 
nually drawing bills of exchange upon London, 
it was paying, in the way of intereft and com- 
miffion, upwards of eight per cent., and was 
confequently lofing more than three per cent, 
upon more than three-fourths of all its deal¬ 
ings. 

The operations of this bank feem to have pro¬ 
duced effects quite oppofite to thofe which were 
intended by the particular perfons who planned 
and directed it. They feem to have intended to 
fupport the fpiriced undertakings, for as fuch 
they confldered them, which were at that time 
carrying on in different parts of the country; 
and at the fame time, by drawing the whole 
banking bufinefs to themfelves, to fupplant all 
the other Scotch banksi particularly thofe efta- 
blilhcd at Edinburgh, whofe backwardnefs in 
difcounting bills of exchange had given fome 
offence. This bank, no doubt, gave fome tem¬ 
porary relief to thofe projectors, and enabled 
them to carry on their projects for about two 
years longer than they could otherwife have done. 
But it thereby only enabled them to get fo much 
deeper into debt, fo that when ruin came, it fell 
fo much the heavier both upon them and upon 
their creditors. The operations of this bank, 
therefore, inftead of relieving, in reality aggra¬ 
vated in the long-run the diftrefs which thofe 
projectors had brought both upon themfelves 
and upon their country. It would have been 

much 
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much better for themfelves, their creditors and 
their country, had the greater part of them been 
obliged to ftop two years fooner than they 
aftualiy did. The temporary relief, however, 
which this bank afforded to thole projectors, 
proved a real and permanent relief to the other 
Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating 
bills of exchange, which thofe other banks had 
become fo backward in difcounting, had recourle 
to this new bank, where they were received with 
open arms. Thofe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very eafdy out of that fatal circle, 
from which they could not otherwife have dif- 
engaged themfelves without incurring a confider- 
able lofs, and perhaps too even fome degree of 
difcredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of 
this bank increafed the real diftrefs of the coun¬ 
try which it meant to relieve; and effectually re¬ 
lieved from a very great diftrefs thofe rivals 
whom it meant to fupplant. 

At the firft fetting out of this bank, it was 
the opinion of fome people, that how fall foever 
its coffers might be emptied, it might eafily 
replenilh them by railing money upon the fecuri- 
ties of jhofe to whom it had advanced its paper. 
Experience, I believe, loon convinced them that 
this method of raifing money was by much too 
flow to anfwer their purpofe; and that coffers 
which originally were lb ill filled, and which 
emptied themfelves fo very fail, could be re- 
plenifhed by no other expedient but the ruinous 
pije of drawing bills upon London, and when 
i they 
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K they became due, paying them by other draughts 
upon the fame place with accumulated intereft 
and commiffion. But though they had been 
able by this method to raife money as fait as 
they wanted it; yet, inftead of malting a profit, 
they muft have fuffered a lofs by every fuch ope¬ 
ration; fo that in the long-run they muft have 
ruined themfelves as a mercantile company, 
though, perhaps, not fo foon as by the more 
expenfive practice of drawing and re-drawing. 
They could dill have made nothing by the b- 
tereft of the paper, which, being over and above 
what the circulation of the country could abforb 
and employ, returned upon them, in order to be 
exchanged for gold and filver, as fait as they 
iflued it; and for the payment of which they 
were themfelves continually obliged to borrow 
money. On the contrary, the whole expence of 
this borrowing, of employing agents to look out 
for people who had money to lend, of negociating 
with thofe people, and of drawing the proper 
bond or aflignment, muft have fallen upon them, 
and have been fo much clear lofs upon the ba¬ 
lance of their accounts. The projeft of replenifh- 
iftg their coffers in this manner may be com¬ 
pared to that of a man who had a water-pond 
from which a ftream was continually running 
out, and into which no ftream was continually 
running, but who propofed to keep it always 
equally full by employing a number of people 
to go continually with buckets to a well at 
fome miles diftance in order to bring water to 
repjenilh it. 

But 
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But though this operation had proved, not c p * 
only pra&icable, but profitable to the bank as a v—«J 

mercantile company j yet the country could have 
derived no benefit from it; but, on the con¬ 
trary, mult have luffered a very conliderable lois 
by it. This operation could not augment in the 
fmalleft degree the quantity of money to be lent. 

It could only have ereCted this bank into a fort 
of general loan office for the whole country. 

Thole who wanted to borrow, muft have applied 
to this bank, inftead of applying to the private 
perfons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred 
different people, the greater part of whom its 
directors can know very little about, is not likely 
to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, 
than a private perfon who lends out his money 
among a few people whom he knows, and in 
whofc fober and frugal conduct he thinks he has 
good reafon to confide. The debtors of fuch a 
bank, as that whofe con.du& I have been giving 
fome account of, were likely, the greater part of 
them, to be chimerical projectors, the drawers 
and re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, 
who would employ the money in extravagant 
undertakings, which, with all the affiftance that 
could be given them, they would probably never 
be able to complete, and which, if they Ihould 
be completed, would never repay the expence 
which they had really coft, would never afford a 
fund capable of maintaining a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had been employed about 
them. The fober and frugal debtors of pri¬ 
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ti o o K yate perfons> on the contrary, would be more 
v — t likely to employ the money borrowed in fober 
undertakings which were proportioned to their 
capitals, and which, though they might have 
tefs of the grand and the marvellous, would have 
more of the folid and the profitable, which 
would repay with a large profit whatever had 
been laid out upon them, and which would thus 
afford a fund capable of maintaining a much 
greater quantity of labour than that which had 
been employed about them. The fuccefs of this 
operation, therefore, without increafing in the 
final left degree the capital of the country, would 
only have transferred a great part of it from pru¬ 
dent and profitable, to imprudent and unprofit¬ 
able undertakings. 

That the induftry of Scotland languifhcd for 
want of money to employ it, was the opinion of 
the famous Mr. Law. By eftablilhing a bank of 
a particular kind, which he feems to have ima¬ 
gined might iflue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he 
propofed to remedy this want of money. The 
parliament of Scotland, when he firft propofed 
his project, did not think proper to adopt it. It 
was afterwards adopted, with fome variations, 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time regent of 
France. The idea of the pofiibility of multi¬ 
plying paper money to almoft any extent, was 
the real foundation of what is called the Mif- 
fiffippi fcheme, the moll extravagant project 
both of banking and ftock-jobbing that, per¬ 
haps, the world ever faw. The different opera¬ 
tions 





tions of this fcheme are explained fo fully, lb c _ M (J A **• 
clearly, and with fo much order and diftinclnefs, u—v -—* 
by Mr. Du Verney, in his Examination of the 
Political Reflexions upon Commerce and Fi¬ 
nances of Mr. Du Tot, that I fliall not give any 
account of them. The principles upon which ic 
was founded are explained by Mr. Law himfelf, 
in a difcourfe concerning money and trade, 
which he publifhed in Scotland when he firft 
propofcd his projeX. The fplendid, but vifion- 
ary ideas Which are fet forth in that and Joule 
other works upon the fame principles, ilili con¬ 
tinue to make an imprefTion upon many people, 
and have, perhaps, in part, contributed to that 
excels of banking, which has of late been com¬ 
plained of both in Scotland and in other places. 

The bank of England is the greateft bank of 
circulation in Europe. It was incorporated, in 
purfuancc of an aX of parliament, by a charter 
under the great feal, dated the 27th of July, 

1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the fum of one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thoufand 
pounds s or for 96, coo /. a year in ter ell, at the 
rate of eight per cent., and 4,000/. a year for the 
expence of management. The credit of the new 
government, eftablifhed by rhe Revolution, we 
may believe, muft have .been very low, when it 
was obliged to borrow at fo high an intereft. 

In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its ca¬ 
pital Hock by an engraftment of 1,001,171/. jcou.. 

Its whole capital ftock, therefore, amounted 
at this time to 2,201,171/. r os. This en¬ 
graftment is faid to have been for the fup- 

porc 
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B °n° K P 0rt public credit. In 1696, tallies had 
c—v—j been at forty, and fifty, and fixty per cent, dif- 
count, and bank notes at twenty per cent. * 
During the great recoinage of the filver, which 
was going on at this time, the bank had thought 
proper to difcontinue the payment of its notes, 
which neceffarily occafioned their difcredit. , 

In purfuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the 
bank advanced and paid into the exchequer, the 
fum of 400,000 1 .; making in all the fum of 
1,600,000/. which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,000/. intereft and 4,000 /. 
for expence of management. In 1708, there ¬ 
fore, the credit of government was as good as 
that of private perfons, fiilce it could borrow 
at fix per cent, intereft, the common legal and 
market rate of thofe times. In purfuance of the 
fame aft, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to 
the amount of 1,775,027 /. 17 s. 10 \d. at fix 
per cent, intereft, and was at the fame time al¬ 
lowed to take in fubferiptions for doubling its 
Capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of 
the bank amounted 4,402,343 /.; and it 
had advanced to government the fum of 

3 » 375 >° 2 1 1 ' * 7 ^ 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there 
was paid in and made ftock 656,204 /. 1 s. 9 ah* 
and by another of ten per cent, in 1710, 
501,448/. 12 s, 11 d. In confequence of thofe 
two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted 
to $, 559 > 99 $ / ’ W 

* James Po&ethwaite’s Hi dory of the Public Revenue, 

page 50 k - ' 



outh Sea Company, ftock 
.OOO /.; and in 1722, in 


confequence of the fwbfcriptions which it had 
taken in for enabling it to make this pnrchafe, 
its capital ftock was increafed by 3,490,000/. 
At this time, therefore, the bank hadadvanced to 
the public 9,375,027 A rjs. 10 \d .; and its capi¬ 
tal ftock amounted only to 8,959,995/. 14/. 8J. 
It was upon this occafion that the f»m which 
the bank had advanced to the public, and for 
which it received, intereft, began firft to exceed 
its capita' 1 ftock, or the fum for which it paid a 
proprietors of bank ftock j or, in 
other words, that,the bank began to have an un¬ 
divided capital, oyer and above its divided one. 
It has continued to have ap undivided capital of 
the fame kind ever fince. In 1746, the bank 
Jiad, upon diilereijt occafiops, advanced to the 
public 11,686,800/. and its divided capital had 
been raifed by different, calls and fubferiptions to 
10,780,000/. The ftate of thole two fums has con¬ 
tinued to be the fame ever fince. In purfuance of 
the 4th of George HI. c. 25. the bank agreed to* 
pay to government for the renewal of its char¬ 
ter 1x0,000/. without intereft* or repayment. 
This furn, therefore, did not increafe either of 
of thofc two other fums. 
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B °n° K The dividend of the bank has varied accord- 
ing to the variations in the rate of the intereft: 


which it has, at different times, received for the 
money it had advanced to the public, as well as 
according to other circumftances. This rate of 
inteteft has gradually been reduced from eight 
to three per cent. For fome years paft the 
bank dividend has been at five and a half per 
cent. 

The liability of the bank of England is equal 
to that of the Britilh government. All that it has 
advanced to the public rauft be loft before irs 
creditors can fuft&in any lofs. No other bank¬ 
ing company in England can be eftablilhed by 
adt of parliament, or can confift of more than fix 
members. It adls, not only as an ordinary bank, 
but as a great engine of ftate. It receives and 
pays the greater part of tlje annuities which are 
due to the creditors of the public, it circulates 
exchequer bills, and ic advances to government 
the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, 
which are frequently not paid up till fome years 
thereafter. In thole different operations, its duty- 
to the public may fometimes have obliged ir, 
without any fault of its diredtors, to overftock the 
circulation with paper money. It. likewife dii- 
counts merchants bills, and has, upon ieveral dif¬ 
ferent occafions, fupported the credit of the prin¬ 
cipal houfes, not only of England, but of Ham¬ 
burgh and Holland. Upon one occafion, in 1763, 
it is laid to have advanced for this purpofe, in 
one week, about 1,600,000/. 1 a great parr of it 

in 


in bullion, I do not, however, prerend to war- 
rant either the greatnefs of the fum, or the fhorc- 
nefs of the time. Upon ocher occafions, thin great 
company has been reduced to the necefliiy of 
paying in fixpences. 

It is not by, augmenting the capical of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of that 
capital active and productive than would other- 
wife be fo, that the moft judicious operations of 
banking can increafe the induftry of the country. 
That part of his pajpital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed* and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands, 
is fo much dead ftock, which, fo long as it re¬ 
mains in this fituation, produces nothing either 
to him or to his country. The judicious opera¬ 
tions of banking enable him to convert this dead 
ftock into a&ive and prpduftive ftock ; into ma¬ 
terials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
and into provilions and lubdttence to work for; 
into ftock which produces fomething both to 
hifnfeif and to his country. The gold and diver 
money which circulates in any country, and by 
means of which the produce of its land and la¬ 
bour is annually circulated and diftributed to 
the proper confumer 9 , is, in the fame manner as 
the ready money of the dealer, all dead ftock. 
It is a very valuable part of the capital of the 
country, which produces nothing to the country. 
The judicious operations of banking, by fubfti- 
tuting paper in the room of a great part of this 
gold and diver, enables the country to convert a 
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° K great part of this dead ftock into a&ive and pro- 
m~m» dudive (lock ; into ftock which produces fome- 
thing to the country. The gold and filver mo¬ 
ney which circulates in any country may very 
properly be compared to a highway, which* 
while it circulates, and carries to market all the 
grais and corn of the country, produces itfelf nos 
a Jingle pile of cither. The judicious operations 
of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed 
fo violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon-way 
through the air enable the country to convert, 
as it were, a great part of its. highways into good 
paftures and corn-fields,, and thereby to increafe 
very confiderably the annual produce of its land 
and labour. The commerce and induftry of the 
country, however, it raoft be acknowledged, 
though they may be fomewhat augmented, can¬ 
not be altogether fo fccure, when, they are thus, 
as it were, fufpended upon the Dsedalian wings 
of paper money, as when they travel about upon 
the folid ground of gold and filver. Over and? 
above the accidents to which they are expofed 
from the unfkilfu intis of the condudors of this 
paper money, they are liable to ieveral others,, 
from which no prudence or fkill of thofe con- 
dudors can guard them. 

An unfuccclsful war, for example, in which 
the enemy got pofieflion of the capital, and con- 
fequently of that trealure which fupported the 
credit of the paper money, would occafion a 
much greater confufion in a country where the 
whole circulation was carried on by paper, than 
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In one where the greater part of it was carried on 
by gold and filver. The ufual inftrtnment of 
commerce having loft its value, no exchanges 
could be made but either by barter or upon cre¬ 
dit. Ail taxes having been ufually paid in 
•paper money, die prince would not have where¬ 
withal either to pay his troops, or to furnilh his 
magazines; and the ftate of the country would 
be much more irretrievable than if the greater 
part of its circulation had conlifted in gold and 
filver. A prince, anxious to maintain his domi¬ 
nions at all times in the ftate in which he can 
moft eaftly defend them, ought, upon this ac¬ 
count, to guard, not only againft that exceilive 
multiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which ififue it; but even againft that 
multiplication of it, which enables them to fill 
the greater part of the circulation of the country 
with it. 

The circulation of every country may be con- 
fidered as divided into two different branches; 
the circulation of the dealers with one another, 
and the circulation between the dealers and the 
confumers. Though the fame pieces of money, 
whether paper or metal, may be employed fome- 
times in the one circulation and fometimes in the 
other, yet as both are conftanrly going on at the 
fame time, each requires a certain flock of mo¬ 
ney of one kind or another, to carry it on. The 
value of the goods circulated between the differ¬ 
ent dealers, fitter can exceed the value of thofe 
circulated between the dealers and the confum- 
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turns into the hands of a dealer, before the con- 
funner has fpent the fortieth part of the money. 
Where bank notes are iflued for fo fmall fums as 
twenty (hillings, as, in Scotland, paper money 
extends itfeif to a confiderable part of the circu¬ 
lation between dealers and confumers. Before 
the ad of parliament, which put a (hop to the 
circulation of ten and five Chilling notes, it filled 
a ftill greater part of that circulation. In the 
currencies of North America, paper was com¬ 
monly ifTued for fo fmall a fum as a Chilling, and 
filled alrnoft the whole of that circulation. In 
fome paper currencies of Yorkfhire, it was iflued 
even for fo fmall a fum as a fixpence. 

Where the ilTuing of bank notes for fuch very 
fmall fums is allowed and commonly pradifed, 
many mean people are both enabled and encou¬ 
raged to become bankers. A perfon whofe pro- 
mifiory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
(hillings, would be receded by every body, will 
get it to be received without fcruple when it is 
ifTued for fo fmall a fum as a fixpence. But the 
frequent bankruptcies to which fuch beggarly 
bankers muft be liable, may occafion a very con¬ 
fiderable inconveniency, and fomecimes even a 
very great calamity to many poor people who, 
had received their notes in payment. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
were iflued in any part of the kingdom for a 
fmaller fum than five pounds. Paper money 
would then, probably, confine itfeif, in every 
part of the kingdom, to the circulation between 
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the different dealers, as much as it does at pre¬ 
fect in London, wher£ no bank notes are iffued 
under ten pounds value; five pounds being, in 
moft parts of the kingdom, a fum which, though 
it will purchafe, perhaps, little more than half 
the quantity of goods, is as much confidered, 
and is as feldom ipent all at once, as ten 
pounds are amidft the profdie expence of Lon¬ 
don. 

Whexe paper money, it is to be observed, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation between 
dealers and dealers, as at London, there is always 
plenty of gold and filver. Where it extends it- 
fell to a confiderable part of the circulation be¬ 
tween dealers and copfuraers, as in Scotland, and 
ftill more in North America, it baniihes gold 
and filver almoft entirely from the country; al- 
moft all the ordinary trrmfafUons of its interior 
commerce being thus carried on by paper. The 
fuppreffion of ten and five .{hilling bank notes, 
fomewhat relieved the fcarcity of gold and filver 
in Scotland ; and the fupprefiion of twenty Shil¬ 
ling notes, would probably relieve it ftill more. 
Thofe metals are faid to have become mors 
abundant in America, lince the fuppreffion of 
fome of their paper currencies. They are faid, 
likewjfe, to have been more abundant before the 
mftitution of thole currencies. 

Though paper money ftiould be pretty much 
confined to the circulation between dealers and 
dealers, yet banks and bankers might ftill be 
able to give nearly the fame affiftance to the in- 

duftrv 




dttftry and commerce of the country, as they had c H j( A p * 
done when paper money filled alrnofi the whole 


circulation. The ready money which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him, for anfwering occafional 
demands, is deftined altogether for the circula¬ 
tion between himfelf and other dealers, of whonri 
he buys goods. He has no occafion to keep 
any by him for the circulation between himfelf 
and the confumers, who are his cuftomers, and 
who bring ready money to him, inftead of tak¬ 
ing any from him. 't hough no paper money, 
t herefore, was allowed to be blued, but for fuch 
firms as would confine it pretty much to the cir¬ 
culation between dealers and dealers; yet, partly 
by difcoundng real bills of exchange, and partly 
by lending upon calb accounts, banks and 
bankers might {till be able to relieve the greater 
part of thole dealers from the neceffity of keep¬ 
ing any confiderable part of their flock by them. 
Unemployed and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. They might (till be able 
to give the utmoft affiftance which banks and 
bankers can, with propriety, give to traders of 
every kind. 

To retrain private people, it may be fatd, 
from receiving in payment the pronliiTory notes 
of a banker, for any fum whether great or fmall, 
when they themfelves are willing to receive 
them; or, to re [train a banker from flTuing fuch 
holes, when all his neighbours are willing to 
accept of them, is a manifeit violation of 'that 
natural liberty whitrh it is the proper bufinefs of 

law. 
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E ° n ° K Jaw, not to infringe, but ?:o fupport. Such re- 
gulations may, no doubt, be confidered as in 
fome refpe< 5 t a violation of natural liberty. But 
thofe exertions of the natural liberty of a few in¬ 
dividuals, which might endanger the fecurity of 
the whole focicty, are, and ought to be, re- 
ftrained by the laws of all governments; of the 
moil free, as well as of the moll defpotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order 
to prevent the communication of fire, is a viola¬ 
tion of natural liberty, exa&ly of the fame kind 
with the regulations of the banking trade which 
are here propofed. 

A paper money confiding in bank notes, ifiued 
by people of undoubted credit, payable upon 
demand without any condition, and in fa£l al¬ 
ways readily paid as loon as prefented, is, in 
every reljpedt, equal in value to gold and filver 
money; fince gold and filver money can at any 
time be had for it. Whatever is either bought 
or fold for fuch paper, mult necefiarily be bought 
or ibid as cheap as it could have been for gold 
and filver. ■ . , 

The increafe of paper, money, it has been laid, 
by augmenting the quantity, and confequently 
diminifhing the value of the whole currency, 
necefiarily augments the money price of com¬ 
modities. But as the quantity of gold and filver, 
which is taken from the currency, is always 
equal to the quantity of paper which is added to 
it, paper money does not necefiarily increafe the 
quantity of the whole currency. From the be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning of the lafl century to the prefer.i time, 
provifions never were cheaper in Scotland than 
in 1759) though, from the circulation of ten 
and five {billing bank notes, there was then 
more paper money in the country than at pre- 
fent. The proportion between the price of pro¬ 
vifions in Scotland and that in England, is the 
fame now as before the great multiplication 
of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon molt occalions, fully as cheap in England 
as in France; though there is a great deal of 
paper money in England, and fcarce any in 
France. In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume 
publifhed his Political Difcourfes, and loon after 
the great multiplication of paper money in Scot¬ 
land", there was a very fenfible rile in the price 
of provifions, owing, probably, to the badnefs 
of the feafons, and not to the multiplication of 
paper money. 

It would be otherwife, indeed, with a paper 
money confifting in promiflory notes, of which 
the immediate payment depended, in any re- 
Ipedt, either upon the good will of thofe who 
ifiiicd them; or upon a condition which the 
holder of the notes might not always have it in 
his power to fulfil; or of which the payment was 
not exigible till after a certain number of years, 
and which in the mean time bore no intereft. 
Such a paper money would, no doubc, fall more 
or lefs below the value of gold and filver, ac¬ 
cording as the difficulty or uncertainty of obtain¬ 
ing immediate payment was luppofed to be 
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s greater or lefs; or according to the greater or 
j lefs diftance of time at which payment was exi- 




Some years ago the different banking com¬ 
panies of Scotland were in the pra&ice of infert- 
ing into their bank notes, what they called an 
Optional Clsufe, by which they promifed pay¬ 
ment to the bearer, either as. foon as the note 
Ihould be prefented, or; in the option of the 
directors, fix months after fuch prefentment, to¬ 
gether -with the legal infereft for the laid fix 
months. The directors of fome of thole banks 
fometimes took advantage of this optional claufe, 


and fometimes threatened thofe who demanded 


goid and filver in exchange for a confiderable 
number of their notes, that they wbuld take ad¬ 
vantage of it, unlefsfuch demanders would content 
memfelves with a part of what they demanded. 
The promiffory notes of thole banking com¬ 
panies eonftitured at that time the far greater 
part of the currency of Scotland, which this un¬ 
certainty of payment rieceffarily degraded below 
the value of gold and filver money. During the 
continuance of this abufe (which prevailed 
chiefly in 176a, 1763, and 1764), while the ex¬ 
change between London and Carliffe was at par, 
that between London and Dumfries would fome- 
times be four per cent, againft Dumfries, though 
this town is not thirty miles diftant from Carlifle. 
But at Carlifie, bills were paid in gold and fil¬ 
ver; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in 
Scotch bank notes, and the uncertainty of get¬ 
ting 




ting thofe bank notes exchanged for gold and c H . * l * 
filver coin had thus degraded them four per cent. 
below the value of that coin. The fame aft of 
parliament which iupprelfed ten and live (hilling 
bank notes, fupprcfled likewife this optional 
claufe, and thereby reftored the exchange be¬ 
tween England and Scotland to its natural rate, 
or to what the courfe of trade and remittances 
might happen to make it. 

1m the paper currencies of Yorkfliire, the 
payment of fo final! a Turn a$ a fixpence fome- 
times depended upon the condition that the 
holder of the note fhould bring the change of a 
guinea to the .per Jon who i'iTued it; a condition, 
which the holders of fuch nates might frequently 
find it very difficult to fulfil, and which mud: 
have degraded this currency below the value of 
gold and Elver money. An aft of parliament, 
accordingly, declared all. luch claufes unlawful, 
and fupprelTed, in the lame manner as in Scot¬ 
land, all promiflory notes, payable to the bearer*, 
under twenty (hillings value. 

The paper currencies of North America con¬ 
fided, not in bank notes payable to the bearer 
on demand, but in a government paper, of which 
the payment was not exigible till fcveral years 
after it was iffued : And though the colony go¬ 
vernments paid no intereft to the holders of this 
paper, they declared it to be, and in faft ren¬ 
dered it, a legal tender of payment for the full 
value for which it was iflued. But allowing the 
colony fecurity to be perfectly good, a hundred 
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pounds payable fift een yeals hence, for example, 
in a country where intereft is at fix per cent, is 
worth little more than forty pounds ready money. 
To oblige a creditor, therefore, to accept of this 
as full payment for a debt of a hundred pounds 
aftvially paid down in ready money, was an aft 
of ftich violent injuftice, as has fcarce, perhaps, 
been attempted by the government of any other 
country which pretended to be free. It bears 
the evident marks of having originally been, 
what the honeft and downright Doftor Douglas 
afFurcs us it was, a fcheme of fraudulent debtors 
to cheat their creditors. The government of 
Penfylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their firfl 
emrfiion of paper money, in 1722, to render 
their paper of equal value with gold and filver, 
by enafting penalties againft all thofe who made 
any difference in the price of their goods when 
they fold them for a colony paper, and when 


they fold them for gold and filver; a regulation 




equally tyrannical, but much lefs effeftua! than 
tha,t which it was meant to fupport. A pofitive 
law may render a {hilling a legal tender for a 
guinea; becaufe it may direft the courts of 
juftice to difchargd the debtor who has made that 
tender. But no pofitive law can oblige a perfon 
who id Is goods, and who is at liberty to fell or 
not to ieli, . as lie pleafes, to accept of a {hilling 
as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. 
Notwichftanding any regulation of this kind, it 
appeared by the courfe of exchange with Great 
Britain, that a hundred pounds fterling was oc- 
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cafionally confidered as equivalent, in fome oi 
the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, 
and in others to fo great a fum as eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds currency; this difference in the 
value arifing from the difference in the quan¬ 
tity of paper emitted in the different colonies, 
and in the diftance and probability of the term 
of its final difcharge and redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable 
than the act of parliament, fo unjultly com¬ 
plained of in the colonies, whicji declared 
that no paper currency ro be emitted there in 
time cotnjng, lhould be a legal tender of pay¬ 
ment, 

Pemsylv.-.nja was always more moderate in its 
emifiions-of paper money than any other of our 
colonies Its paper currency accordingly is faid 
never to havedunk below the value of the gold and 
filver which was current in the colony before the 
firft emiffion of its paper money. Before that 
emiffion, the colony had railed the denomination 
of its coin, and had, by aft of aflerably, ordered 
five fhillings fterling to pafs in the colony for 
fix and threevpence, and afterwards for fix and 
eight-pence. A pound colony currency, there¬ 
fore, even when that currency -was gold and 
filver, was more than thirty per cent, below the 
value of a pound fterling, and when that cur¬ 
rency \^,as 'turned into paper, it was feldom 
much more than thirty per cent below that va¬ 
lue. The pretence for raifing the denomina¬ 
tion of the coin, was to prevent the exportation 
i of 


of gold and filver, by making equal quantities 
• of tiipfe metals pais for greater fums in the 
colony than they did In the mother country. It 
i:t$p found, however, that the price of all goods 
from the mother country role exaftly in propor¬ 
tion as they raifed the denomination of their 
coin, fo that their gold and filyer vyere exported 
as fait as ever. . * ; “ . 

. T.hs paper of each colony being received in 
the payment of the pfoyincial raxes, for the 
fulj, value for which it had been iifued, it ne~ 
ceilarily derived, from this ufe some additional 
value, over and above, what it would have had, 
from the real or fuppofed diltance ol’ the terrn 
of its final difebarge and redemption. This 
additional value was greater or id's, according 
as the quantity of paper ififued was more or 
Ids above what could be employed in the pay¬ 
ment pf the tayes of the particular colonv which 
timed it. It was in all the colonies very muck 
above what could be employed in this manner. 

A rRiwcE, who ihbuld egad that a certain 
prppoman of liis ; taxes fiiould be paid In a paper 
monev of a certain kind., might thereby give a 
certain value to this paper money.; even though, 
the term of its final difeharge and redemption 
k*q.uld depend altogether upon the will of the 
prince. If the bank which iflued this paper 
yas careful to keep, the 'quantity of it always 
forne.yyhat below whar cbuld eafily be employed 
in this manner, tfic demand far it might be' fuch 
as to make it even bear a premium, or fell for 
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tity of gold or filver currency for which it was •- 
iifued. Some people account in this manner for 
what is called the Agio of the bank of Amfter- 
dam, or for the fuperiority of bank money over 
current money; though mis bank, money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at 
the will of the owner. The greater part of 
foreign bills of exchange muft be paid in bank 
money, that is, by a transfer in the books of toe 
bank j and the directors of the bank> they al¬ 
lege, are careful to keep the whole quantity 
of bank money always below what this ule 
occafions a demand for. It is upon this ac¬ 
count, they fay, that bank money fells for a 
premium, or bears an agio of four or live per 
cent, above the fame nominal fum of the gold 
and (ilver currency of the country. I his account 
of the bank of Amfterdam, however, it will 
appear hereafter, is in a great meafure chi^ 
merical. 

A paper currency which falls below the value 
of gold and filver coin, does not thereby link 
the value of thole metals, or ^pccaiion equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a imaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind, 1 he pro¬ 
portion between the valhe of gold and filver and 
'that of goods of any other kind, depenos in ad 
cafes, not upon the nature or quantity of any 
particular paper money, which may be current 
in any particular country, but upon the richtiefs 
or poverty of the mines, which happen at any 
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If bankers are reftrained from bluing any cir¬ 
culating bank notes, or notes payable to the 
bearer, for lefs than a certain fom; and if they 
are fubje&ed to the obligation of an immediate 
and unconditional payment of fuch bank notes 
as foon as prefenred, their trade may, with fafety 
to the public, be rendered in all other refpe&s 
perfe&ly free. The late multiplication of bank¬ 
ing companies in both parts of the united 
kingdom, an event bv which many people have 
been much alarmed, inftead of diminifhing, in¬ 
creases the fecurity of the public. It obliges 
all of them to be more circumlpedt in their 


conduct, and, by not extending their currency 
beyond its due proportion to their cafh, to guard 
themfelvea again ft thofe malicious runs, which 
the rival (hip of fo many ^mpetitors is always 
ready to bring upon them. It redrains the cir¬ 
culation of each particular company within a 
narrower circle, and reduces their circulating 
notes to a fmaller number. By dividing the 
whole circulation into a ,greater number of parts, 
the failure of any one company, an accident 
which, in the caurfe of things' muft fometimes 
5 happen* 
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:#J 3 becomes of lefs cotifecjuence to iht 
public. This free competition too obliges hli 


bankers to be more libera! in their dealings with 
their cudomers, left their rivals Ihotild carry them 
away. In general, if any branch of trade* or any 
divifion of labour, be advantageous to the pub¬ 
lic, the freer and more general the compe¬ 
tition, it will always be the more fo. 
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errata, 

fjf 

Page 24, line 6, /or were very much alike, r$$d were, per 
haps, very much alike. 

56, — 23, /or fuch work, read fuch a work* 

62) — 3, /r fo long, read <0, as long. 

85, — 26, for than that, read than in that. 

154, — 28, for equal, read equally*. -f 

355, — 22, for their, read other. 
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